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THE FIRST PARTY. 
BY EARL MARBLE, 


ROCKS of white, with lace and roses, Their first party! Edith’s brilliance — 
For the children’s wear tonight, — How ’t will le and disarm! 


Edith stately, dark, and brilliant ; 
Ella younger, fair, and light. 

Roses smothered in the laces, — 
Edith takes a Jacqueminot 


claims a subtler color 
For-her features’ softer glow. 


Their first ! how it wakens 
hearts untried! 


How much lies before the darlings 
That the future’s shadows hide ! 
t so sunny ; 
ever dreary, opaque. 
Ah! God bless the cheerful whispers 
Hope indulges for their sake! 


Boston, June, 1881. 
19 


Ella’s elegance and sweetness 
, peerless Edit! 

Dark, ad as a queen; 
Golden-haired and soft-voiced Elia! 

Dream of poet’s love serene. 
Beautiful the maidens’ visions 

Of the evening’s joys in store; 
And a memory will hnger 

In their hearts forevermore. 
and care = vanish 

n life’s future years when bright 

Memory shall dwell serenely 

On the joys of this sweet night. 
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county palatine of Durbam is one 
of the most important shires of Eng- 
land. Before the arrival of the Romans it 
was included in the British principality of 
Brigantes; and after their coming it made 
of the province of Maxima Cesarienses. 

uring the heptarchy it formed a part of 
the fifth kingdom established, Northumber- 
land, which began in 547 and ended in 827, 
during which time it was governed by thirty- 
one kings. It was not mentioned by Alfred 
in his ‘Sivision of countries, having been at 
that time considered as a part of Yorkshire. 
At present it is included in the northern cir- 
cuit, in the province of York, and is a diocese 
and principality under the government of 
its own bishop, the second in rank and 
the richest in England. 

We shall endeavor, within the limits of a 
short article, to present to our readers such 
facts concerning this most important part 
of the United Kingdom as we were enabled 
to gather during a somewhat protracted so- 
journ in this county. 

It is bounded on the north by Northum- 
berland, on the east by the North Sea, onthe 
south by Yorkshire, and on the west by 
Cumberland. It extends over nine hundred 
and seventy-three square miles, and contains 
one city of the same name, fourteen market- 
towns and more than three hundred and 
thirty villages and hamlets. It is divided 
into four wards. Until the encroachment of 
the Reform Act, it returned two members 
to the House of Commons for the county 
and two for the city. That law divided the 
shire in two districts for parliamentry pur- 

ses, each of which returns two numbers. 

he northern division comprehends the 
wards of Chester and Easington; and the 
= places are Durham, Lancheten, 
ickham, Chester-le-Street, and South 
Shields. The southern division embraces 
the wards of Darlington and Stockton; and 
its polling places are these two towns and 
Bishop Auckland, Stanhope, Middton-in- 
Teesdale, Barnard Castle and Sedgefield. 
Durham city and Sunderland return two 
members each; and Gateshead and South 
Shields have by the same law obtained the 
— e of electing one member each. 
he whole number returned is ten. 

This is one of the county palatines re- 
maining in England; and it is called pala- 
tine (a falatio ) because the owners thereof 
had, in this shire, the authority to use the 


n privileges were granted to 
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bordering on the inimical kingdom of Scot- 
land, that the inhabitants, having justice ad- 
mitted at home, might not be obliged to go 
out of their county and leave it open to their 
enemy’s incursions, and that they might be 
more watchful in its defence. There is a 
court of chancery in this shire, and the bish- 
op is at the head of the administration of 
justice. 

The western angle of the county is hiily 
and mountainous, with bleak, naked and 
barren regions crossed by a ridge of high 
hills, from which issue numerous streams 
flowing to the sea. There are some beauti- 
ful and fertile valleys in the eastern and 
central parts, pleasantly varied by hill and 
dale and alternately appropriated to corn and 
pasture. Nearly, if not quite, two thousand 
acres, chiefly in the western part of the 
shire, are waste, but rich in minerals. 

In the southern districts, much land has 
been inclosed and cultivated within the last 
half century. The common fields are now 
but few ; for the land belonging tothe town- 
ships has been inclosed for more than a 
century. There is a great portion of wet 

ound still remaining, although drainage is 

y no means neglected. 

Near the river Tees, and in some spots 
bordering on the other rivers, the soil is 
loam or rich clay. At a farther distance 
from these rivers it is of an inferior quality, 
and marshy, with patches of gravel inter- 
spersed. The hills, between the sea and an 
imaginary line from Barnard Castle on the 
Tees to the Alansford on the Derwenty, are 
covered with a dry loam, the fertilty of 
which varies with itsdepth. From this line 
westward the summits as well as the sides 
of the hills are moorish waters. 

The woodlands are not of very considera- 
ble extent, trees being chiefly confined to 
the parks and seats of the nobility and gen- 
ty but many plantations have been made 
of late years. The banks of the rivers and 
brooks, however, particularly in the vicinity 
of the city of Durham, are fringed with wood 
of long growth and much value. 

The port of Stockton-upon-Tees is well 
situated forcommerce. Hartlepool, situated 
on a promontory nearly encompassed by the 
German Ocean, which on the south side of 
the town forms a spacious bay, is advan- 
tageously placed for the reception of 
vessels and commerce with the continent; 
and South Shields sends out many ships. 

The mineralogical substances tound in 
Durham are numerous and valuable. The 


a Pm tive as fully as the king in his 
e. e 
this county, probably, on account of its 


coal-mines are some of the most extensive 
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and productive in the kingdom; and the 
quantity of this important article is so great 
as to exceed allcalculation, At Sunderland, 
the coal trade furnishes employment for 
more than five hundred vessels independent 
of the “keels ” which convey the coal from 
the straits to the ships, which are about five 
hundred in number. This coal is chiefly 
conveyed to London, though great quanti- 
ties are sent to the different markets of the 
Baltic and Mediterranean, The quantity 
annually exported from Sunderland alone 
exceeds three hundred thousand Newcastle 
chaldrons of fifty-three hundred-weight 


each; and the number of persons dependant 
on this trade is very great. The seams or 
strata now worked are five in number, ex- 
tend horizontally for many miles, and are from 
twenty to one hundred fathoms beneath the 
surface, three to eight feet thick. Below 
these are several other seams; and many 
portions of the county, besides those where 
the pits are now open, abound with this sub- 
stance. 

The principal lead-mines are in the dis- 
tricts of Teesdale and Weardale. Those of 
the former place have not been very pro- 
ductive, though the produce of the latter is 


THE CITY OF DURHAM, 


of considerable value. The method gener- 
ally adopted of working them is similar to 
that pursued in other mining countries. 

The ore of Weardale is melted by the 
blast-hearth; but in Tresdale air-furnaces 
have been introduced with much success. 
Ironstone is found in the neighborhood of 
Swalwell and Winlaton, where there are ex- 
tensive iron works. 

Some excellent quarries of slate for build- 
ings have been opened in different parts of 
the me A beautiful black-spotted lime- 
stone is dug up near Walsingham, and made 
into hearths, chimney-pieces, and other orna- 
ments. This neighborhood abounds also in 


fine millstones. The Newcastle grindstones 
are procured at Gateshead Fell; and fire- 
stone of high estimation, for building ovens, 
furnaces and the like, is obtained in various 
parts of the county and exported in consid- 
erable quantities. 

Several extensive works for manufactur- 
ing salt from sea-water have long been es- 
tablished in the neighborhood of South 
Shields; but owing to the discovery of a 
very singular saline spring at Birthly, in 
this county, that process is not now so 
much attended to. This water rises, at a 
depth of seventy fathoms, in an engine pit, 
constructed for drawing water out of coal- 
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mines. It produces, and has for many 
years, twenty thousand gallons per day, four 
times more strongly impregnated with salt 
than sea-water ; and consequently an exten- 
sive manufactury of salt has been establish- 
ed near the spot, the product of which is 
excellent. At Butterby, near Durham, is 
another salt-spring, which issues from a 
rock in the river Wear that is only visible 
at low tide. It contains more of the sul- 
phate of magnesia or Epsom salt than the 
spring at Bertly. Within a few yards of the 

atergate, on the south side of the town of 
Hartlepool, there is a chalybeate spring, 
covered wd tide by the sea. It is impreg- 
nated slightly with sulphur, which evapo- 
rates very quickly and leaves a sediment 
with salt of tartar, A gallon will yield one 
hundred and twenty grains of sediment, two 
parts of which are nitrous and the rest lime- 
stone. 

No county in England presents a closer 
net-work of railways. The York, New Cas- 
tle and Berwick trunk line enters a few 
miles south of Darlington and continues due 
north until at Gateshead it crosses the Tyne 
and enters Northumberland. From the 
main line a great many branch out to the 
ports and mineral fields; and there are more 
than one hundred and fifty miles of rail for 
mineral produce between mines and ports. 

A society of county gentlemen who meet 
in Darlington has encouraged improvements 
in agriculture by bestowing premiums upon 
merit. On some spots of gravelly soil tur- 
nips are grown in almost perpetual succes- 
sion, a crop of clover being sometimes inter- 

sed. The produce of wheat on good land 
is from twenty to thirty bushels per acre. 
The produce of barley is from thirty to forty ; 
of oats from twenty to forty. The manures 
are chiefly lime and the produce of the 
fold-yard ; and, though an abundance of sea- 
weed could be collected on the coast, it is 
used but little by the farmers. The farms 
are of middling size, few exceed two hundred 
acres; and the largest portion of each farm 
is appropriated to tillage. But toward the 
western extremity of the county the whole 
is applied to pasture. The leases seldom 
exceed six years, and are too frequently ren- 
dered of little value by injudicious restrict- 
ions. The leases held of the see of Durham 
are generally for life or for twenty-one years, 
renewable every seven years on payment of 
a fine. The farm-houses are commodious 
and improvements in farming and farming 
machinery have become common. 

The cattle of Durham are in great repute; 
as in form, weicht, production of milk, and 

uickness of fattening, there are none better. 
‘he individual known as the * Durham ox,” 
when slaughtered, weighed, including taliow 
and hide, two thousand seven hundred and 
sixty pounds. The cows yield trom twenty- 


five to thirty quarts of milk daily. The 
sheep also, particularly the Tees-Water 
breed, stand high in estimation. It is the 
largest breed in England; the legs being 
longer and finer boned and supporting a 
thicker, firmer and heavier carcass, than 
the Lincolnshire. They are also much 
wider on the backs and sides, and afford a 
fatter and finer-grained mutton. The weight 

r quarter, in two-years-old weathers, is 
rom twenty-five to thirty-five pounds ; and, 
in particular instances, fifty-five pounds or 
mor. The wool is shorter and lighter than 
some other English breeds. The Weardale 
sheep are small, but the meat is finely fla- 
vored. When fat the quarters seldom 
weigh more than fourteen or eighteen pounds 
each. The stock of sheep is about two 
hundred and thirty thousand, yielding seven 
thousand packs of wool. 

Durham, taking its dimensions into con- 
sideration, is inferior to no county in Great 
Britain for its numerous manufactories. It 
has cast-iron founderies, iron manufactories, 
potteries, copperas_ works, 
coal-tar and salt works, quarries of marble, 
and so forth, besides linen and woolen man- 
ufactories. 

At the distance of about three miles from 
Darlington, at Oxenhall, are cavities in the 
earth, called Hell Kettles, to the origin of 
which have attached many fabulous conjec- 
tures. The diameter of the largest is not 
less than one hundred and fourteen feet, and 
of the least seventy-five. About five miles 
from Hartlepool is one of the most singular 
clusters of rocks in the north of England, 
called Black Halls, formed by the constant 
action of the waves, which have separated 
enormous masses trom the coast, washing 
some entirely away, but leaving others 
standing like the vast towers of a cathedral. 
In some places the rock is perforated so as 
to resemble fine pointed archway. 

Near the north wall of the churchyard at 
Ryton is a large farrow, twenty feet in per- 
pendicular height, now planted with trees. 
A similar one near Bradley Hall, in the same 
parish, inspected some years ago, was found 
to contain a square cavity formed by stones 
placed edgewise, in which a human body 
had been interred. Between one and two 
miles of Brancepeth is Brandon Hill, a lofty 
eminence, on the summit of which is a most 
remarkable tumulus of an oblong form one 
hundred and twenty paces in circumference 
at the base and twenty-four feet in perpen- 
dicular height. One mile north of Eggles- 
ton is an ancient structure called the Stand- 
ing Stones. This originally-vonsisted of a 
cairn in the centre, surrounded by a trench, 
and that again encompassed by a circular 
arrangement of rough stones, many of which 
have been removed and broken to repair the 
roads. Near a brook at a short distance is 
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a large barrow, crossed from east to west by 
a row of stones. 

On Fullwell Hill, a gigantic skeleton and 
two Roman coins were discovered some 
years ago, together with a small urn of un- 
aked clay. Small copper coins have been 
found at the village of Whitburn. Some 
coins of the Emperor Hadrian were found 
while widening the road near Gateshead, 
which is supposed to have been a Roman 
station. 

South Shields was the ad finem of Rich- 
ard of Cirencester’s itinary, as appears from 
the Roman altar, coins and cther relics 
found there. Evchester, a small irregular 
village, is supposed to be the Vindomara of 
Antoninus ; many Roman inscriptions and 
an urn of uncommon form, nearly a yard 
high and seven inches wide, with a cup in 
the centre, having been found there. Ches- 
ter-le-Street has been thought to be the Con- 
dercum of the Romans, situated on the mili- 
tary road leading to Newcastle. Glaniban- 
ta, near the village of Lanchester, is another 
Roman station, which has hitherto been left 
untouched in the course of improvements, 
and is one of the most perfect in the king- 
dom. It occupies a fine eminence and is of 
an oblong shape, one hundred and seventy- 
four paces from north to south and one hun- 
dred and sixty from east to west within the 
Vallum. In some parts the wail still re- 
mains perfect. The outside is perpendicu- 
lar, twelve feet high, and built of ashler 
work in regular courses, each stem being 
about nine inches thick and twelve long. 
The site of the pratorium is clearly distin- 
guishable. Binchester, the seat and manor 
of the Wren family, is the site of the Roman 
station called Vinovium by Antoninus. Its 
figure and extent seem very similar to those 
of the station just mentioned; but the walls 
have been destroyed, and the area inclosed 
and cultivated. military way is supposed 
to have issued from it and led to Chester- 
le-Street. Innumerable fragments of Roman 
remains have been discovered here. 

There are very many castles and remains 
of castles in this county which our limits 
will not permit us to give any account of. 

Durham, the capital of this county, is a 
city of great antiquity. About the end of 
the tenth century the monks of Lindisfarne 
rested here with the remains of St. Cuth- 
bert, and soon after a church was built by 
Bishop Aldun, and dedicated to that saint, 
whose remains were enshrined in it. The 
city suffered severely from the cruelties of 
William the Conqueror, who repeatedly laid 
waste the surrounding country with fire and 
sword. In 1072 a strong castle was built 
here, and Walcham, a Norman, was appoint- 
ed to the bishopric and assumed the title of 
Count Palatine. In 1093 the old church 
built by Aldun was pulled down and the 


5 ag magnificent edifice commenced by 
ing Malcolm, Carilepho the bishop, and 
Targot the prior. 

The city figured conspicuously in all the 
great transactions that have agitated the 
north. It frequently suffered from the inva- 
sion of the Scots, and was often the head- 
quarters of Edward III. and other monarchs 
and commanders in their excursions against 
Scotland. It is governed by a mayor, six 
aldermen and eighteen councillors, and re- 
turns two members to Parliament. The 
city is irregularly built on a rocky eminence, 
and is nearly surrounded by the Wear. The 
cathedral and castle occupy the highest part 
of the elevation and are fully eighty feet 
above the bed of the river. The cathedral 
founded in 1093 is one of the oldest edifices 
in England.. The successive additions that 
have been made to it afford a striking illus- 
tration of the gradual changes in the Eng- 
lish style down to the beginning of the fif- 
fifteenth century. It is five hundred and 
seven feet in length by two hundred in ex- 
treme breadth, with a central tower two hun- 
dred and fourteen feet high, and two small- 
er ones one hundred and thirty-eight feet 
high at the west end. The Galilee or west- 
ern chapel was built by Bishop Pudsey be- 
tween 1153 and 1195 and contains the re- 
mains of the Venerable Bede. In the chap- 
el of the nine altars are the remains of St. 
Cuthbert, brought to light in 1827. 

The cathedral library contains a number 
of curious and interesting works, manu- 
scripts and relics. The castle stands oppo- 
site the cathedral, was erected by William 
the Conqueror, and, till recently, was the 
residence of the bishop of the Palatinate. 
It is now appropriated to the uses of the 
university, with the exception of a suite of 
rooms reserved for the use of the bishop 
when he visits the city. 

A university was a here by Crom- 
well in 1657, but at the Restoration it was 
dissolved. The university was 
opened in 1833. The see of Durham was 
long the richest bishopric in England. Its 
average yearly revenue for the three years 
ending 1831 was £19,066. On the demise 
of the incumbent, in 1836, at the recom- 
mendation of the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers, the income of the bishop was fixed at 

8000 per annum, the surplus revenue of 
the see being reserved to form a fund for 
augmenting the incomes of the poorer bish- 
ops. Besides the cathedral, Durham has 
six parish churches and places of worship 
for Independents, Methodists, Quakers and 
Roman Catholics; and it has good schools, 
with a mechanics’ institute, good library, 
news-room, assembly rooms, theatre, in- 
firmary, almshouses, and buildings for vari- 
ous charities. 

The banks of the river are ornamented 
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with gardens and plantations, formin ee- 
able promenades. The district called the 
North and South Bailies, between the pre- 
cincts of the cathedral and the river, is oc- 
cupied chiefly by houses of a superior class. 
The principal shops are in the old town, 
which contains the market-place, with a 
fountain in the centre. The suburbs extend 
on both sides of the river. Onthe west side 
1s Framwellgate, with a detached suburb 
called Crossgate; while on the east side is 
the suburb of Elvet, which contains the 
magnificent new county jail and court-house, 
erected in 1809, and some of the best houses 
in the place. These suburbs are connected 
with the town by several bridges. The 


town hall is a spacious and handsome edi- 
fice in the Tudor baronial style. The man- 
ufactures of the town consist chiefly of hats, 
woolens, paper, leather, brass and iron wares, 
and are not important. 

About three-quarters of,a mile from the 
city is the site of the Maiden Castle —a for- 
tress ascribed to the Romans, —as well as 
some remains of the Iknield Street. One 
mile to the westward is Neville’s Cross, 
erected to commemorate the defeat and cap- 
ture of David II. of Scotland. 

Saturday is market-day. The great North- 
of-England Railway connects this ancient 
city with Newcastle-on-Tyne, fourteen miles 
distant. 


THE RIVER DANUBE. 


W* present to our readers a striking 
picture of the iron gates of the river 
Danube, a stream that has played an impor- 
tant part in the affairs of the nations of Eu- 
rope from the early days of Charlemagne, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Napoleon the Great, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and 
Russia. Armies have encamped upon its 
banks, battles have been fought there, and 
the pure waters of the river have been soiled 
by the blood of brave men, fighting for a 


—- or a monarch’s whim. Nations 
ave quarreled and struggled for possession 
of its banks and the right to trade upon its 
waters, and but a few years have passed 
since the terms were settled so that each 
country could know what to expect and 
encounter in trading from point to point. 
The Danube is the largest river in Eu- 
rope, except the Volga. It takes its rise on 
the northeast slope of the Black Forest, in 
latitude 48 north and longitude 8 east, at an 
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elevation of about 2,874 feet above the level 
of the Black Sea, into which it empties. In 
an air line the Danube, from its source to 
its mouth, is about 1,020 miles, but owing to 
its crooks and turns, it measures near I 

miles by water. It passes Ulm, Dohau- 
worth, Ingolstadt, Ratisbon, Passau, Linz, 
Vienna, Presburg, Buda, Zombor, Moldova, 
and many other places of less importance. 
For thousands of years the iron gates werea 
bar to navigation. These are situated near 
Old Orsova, and there the river rages 
through a defile 7,200 feet long and 600 wide, 
with a fall of 16 feet to the mile, and a cur- 
rent of 10 to 15 feet per second, over reefs 
and ledges of hard rocks. Now the river 
has been rendered navigable to steamers, a 
channel having been cut through the ledges, 
after much expense and years of hard labor. 

Russia has always had her eyes on the 
Danube, but the treaty of Paris of 1856 baf- 
fled her for the time being. In the late 
Turkish war the Great Bear once more took 
out the map of Europe and thought how 
pleasant it would be to command the Dan- 
ube. But other nations said no, and there 
the matter rested and wiil rest until the next 
war. 

The commercial importance of the Dan- 
ube has begun to bedeveloped. The rapid- 
ity of the current in its upper course, the 
reefs, rapids, whirlpools, sudden changes 
of the channel and banks, the shallowness 
of the river where it passes through the 


Hungarian a and its numerous wind- 
ings, offered so many impediments to navi- 
gation, that * to a comparatively recent 
period it was limited to the scantiest inter- 
course between the provinces immediately 
adjoining the river. It is true that the phys- 
ical obstacles to a successful navigation 
would have appeared Jess formidable if the 
political condition of the Danubian coun- 
tries had been favorable to the development 
of a more extensive commerce. The appli- 
cation of steam as a motive power inaugu- 
rated a new era in the history of the Dan- 
ube. Then the governments, becoming 
aware of the importance of the river, adopt- 
ed a system of improvements. Reefs were 
removed, flats deepened by narrowing the 
channel, canals and cut-offs were construct- 
ed, and railroads built, in order to bring re- 
mote regions nearer this = artery of 
commerce. By the treaty of Paris, the en- 
tire freedom of the navigation from tolls 
and dues was stipulated for; and in pursu- 
ance of this, the governments of the states 
through which the river flows agreed upona 
convention (Nov. 7, 1857), by which vessels 
of all nations are allowed to ascend the 
Danube from its mouth to any point above, 
while the navigation between different 

ints on the river is reserved to the sub- 
jects of the ripuarian states. The principal 
drawback to the importance of the Danube as 
a channel of commerce is the shallowness of 
its mouths, 


MALACCA AND PENANG. 


ERHAPS no names are more familiar 

than these, and yet nine persons out of 
ten whom one meets, if asked for informa- 
tion concerning either place to which these 
names belong, would have to confess their 
inability to impart the desired knowledge. 
This thought has led us to present to our 
readers a short sketch of both places as 
seen by us during a journey from Singa- 
pore. We had left the latter port chartered 
to take a portion of our cargo at Malacca 
and the balance at Penang. 

We reached the first-named of these two 
ports after a pleasant _ e, and were sur- 
prised at its extent. It is the capital of the 
county of the same name in Southern India, 
consisting of a large peninsula connected by 
the Isthmus of Kice, about ninety-seven 
miles in breadth, with the province of Ten- 
aserim to the north, while on all other sides 


it is bounded by the Eastern Ocean, havin 

on the west the Indian Ocean and the Strait 
of Malacca, which separates it from Suma 
tra, and on the east the Gulf of Siam and 
the China Sea. It forms the southern ex 
tremity of the Malay peninsula. 

Many of the houses, we found, are built 
of stone, and there are several spacious and 
handsome streets. But that portion inhab 
ited by the natives consists of bamboo and 
mat huts. 

Since the formation of the British settle 
ment of Pulo-Penang its commercial impor 
tance has declined. The surrounding coun 
try is fertile and beautiful, being finely di 
versified for eight miles round with hill and 
dale, and beyond that distance it is rendered 
by woods and morasses, It 
has an excellent roadstead for large ships 
about a mile and a half from the landing 
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but the entrance to the river is rendered 
intricate by a bar over which boats cannot 
pass before quarter flood nor after the last 
pose ebb, without much difficulty. Un- 

er the lee of the land near the fort there is 
oom anchorage where vessels of light bur- 

en may ride in the southwest monsoon. 
The walls of the fort are in ruins. Its chief 
imports are grain, which is brought in con- 
siderable quantities from Bengal, Java and 
Sumatra, opium, piece goods and dollars, 
and its exports are principally tin, pepper, 
sago, canes, elephants’ tusks, diche-de-mer, 
and some gold dust. Fruits and vegetables 
are abundant, and there are also many buf. 
faloes, hogs, poultry and fish at moderate 
prices, though sheep and bullocks are 
scarce. It was founded about the year 
1252, and in 1508 was first visited by the 
Portuguese. The renowned Portuguese 
commander, Albuquerque, stormed the town 
the same year, after some of his countrymen 
had been put to death, and it became one of 
the principal settlements of his country and 
the key of its trade with the seas beyond In- 
dia. 

In 1605 it was attacked by the Dutch, who 
destroyed a Portuguese fleet in the roads, 
but failed to take the place. They captured 


it, however, in 1640, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, and kept it till 1795, when it was 
reduced by a British force, but restored at 
the peace of Amiens. It was afterward re- 
taken by the British, and again returned to 


the Dutch in 1818, after the general pacifica- 
tion. In 1824, the town = a district con- 
taining an area of about one thousand square 
miles was given to the British by the King 
of the Netherlands in exchange for the 
British possessions on the island of Suma- 
tra. Its geographical position is latitude 5 
degrees north, and longitude 100 degrees 
east. 

After taking in about one hundred tons of 
cargo we got under way and started for 
Penang, which we did not reach until the 
next day. Its English name is Prince-of- 
Wales Island, but it is called by the natives 
Pulo-Penang, which means “ Betel-nut 
Island.” Itis off the west coast of the Ma- 
lay poviecsia, in the Strait of Malacca, and 
its form is an irregular oblong. Its length 
is fifteen miles, and its breadth at its north- 
ern extremity is twelve, while at its southern 
it is but eight. Its area is one hundred and 
sixty square miles. It presents a beautiful 
and picturesque appearance, the coas 
generally bold, being skirted with groves 0 
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cocoa-nut trees, while ups of the e- 
ful betel-nut palm are scattered 
over the country, and the hills in the centre 
are covered with luxuriant forests to within 
a few hundred feet of their bare summits, 
and the whole country, when not cultivated, 
is densely wooded. chain of hills trav- 
erses the island from north to south, rising 
to the height of from two thousand to two 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea. 
On each side of this chain are fertile and 
well-cultivated plains extending to the coast. 
That on the east, known under the name of 
the Valley, is the most populous of the two, 
the western plain being swampy and less 
densely inhabited. The mountains are for 
the most ~ granitic; mica and quartz are 
also found in some places. No mineral of 
value has been obtained from the island, 
though the mountains are said to be rich in 
tin ore, which, however, has never been 
wrought. 

There are no rivers of any importance on 
the island, but the country is watered and 
fertilized by many small streams and rivu- 
lets. The climate is one of the best in the 


world, especially in the higher regions, 

where it is somewhat like that of Madeira. 

The rainy seasons are not so distinctly 

marked here as in most tropical countries, 

for showers fall during almost every period 

of the year except ns and February, 
n 


which are dry months, the hills the 
mean temperature of the year is about sev- 
enty degrees Farenheit, and the annual 
range not more than ten degrees, while in 
the valleys the heat varies from seventy-six 
to ninety degrees. The air is clear and 
bracing, and this, with the varied beauty of 
the scenery, makes Penang a frequent and 
agreeable resort for invalids, 


The island possesses generally a fertile 
soil, which is for the most part a light black 
mould, mixed with gravel or clay, and in 
many parts sandy. It is chiefly formed 
from the decayed leaves of trees, from which 
a fine vegetable mould has originated, the 
island having been for ages covered with im- 
mense forests. This has in some degree 
disappeared as the woods were cleared and 
the surface exposed to the weather; but the 
soil in the interior is still extremely rich. 
The eastern portion of the island is almost 
entirely devoted to the raising of rice, for 
which it is very well suited. The south- 
western side is covered with plantations of 
spice and wenger Cloves are grown on the 
tops of the hills, and tea, cotton and tobac- 
co on their sides. Coffee, nutmeg, sugar, 
and many kinds of fruit are also produced 
here. The forests which are found on this 
island abound in excellent timber for ship- 
building and other uses. 

The island contains many buffaloes and 
ordinary cattle,a few goats and sheep, and 
numerous hogs. The principal wild ani- 
mals are the Malayan elk, monkeys and 
wild-cats, while snakes are common. Fish 
ahounds in the surrounding sea, and pearl 
banks have been discovered on the east 
coast. 

The people of the island are of vg - vari- 
ous origin, and there is, probably, hardly 
another tract of equal size in the world that 
is a by so many distinct races. The 
original inhabitants were a few Malays; but 
after the island was settled by the British, 
many people came from China, India, Siam, 
Burmah, and so forth, to enjoy the English 
protection. An active trade is carried on, 
as the island is advantageously situated for 
being an emporium between China, the 
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East-Indian Archipelago, India, and Great 
Britain. This isfand, with the Province of 
Wellesley, a strip of land along the adjacent 
shore of the Malay peninsula, Malacca and 
Singapore form the Eastern-Straits Settle- 
ments, of which the seat of government is 
Georgetown, the port of the island. This 
town is built on the most easterly point of 
the island, and has a population of twenty 
thousand, mostly Chinese. When first vis- 
ited by Europeans the island was an almost 
uninhabited waste, overgrown with forests. 
In 1785, the king of Quedale, to whom it 
then oe oe gave the island to Captain 
Light, who had married his daughter. And 


the East-India Com , being desirous of 
establishing a port in the straits, acquired 
possession of it on condition of paying an- 
nually to the king six thousand Spanish 
dollars. Captain Light was made superin- 
tendent of the settlement, and under him the 
land was rapidly cleared and improved. In 
1805 it formed part of the presidency of 
Bengal, and was then made a separate pres- 
idency. In 1820 it was united to the other 
s°‘tlements in the strait and again placed 
under the government of Bengal. Finally, 
in 1857, the dependency on Bengal was re- 
moved, and the governor declared subordi- 


nate only to the government of India. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


66 Oo, Mr. Seymour is dead,” I said, as I 

entered my office and found Doctor 
Barnes seated in an armchair, with his feet up- 
on the stove, and a huge meerschaum in his 
mouth, enjoying his abzum sinc dignitate, af- 
ter the manner of student life. 

“ Yes, he died the night you left.” 

“It was sudden, was it not?” 

“Very, I should say. I was called about 
ten o’clock — got there as speedily as possi- 
ble, — and found him dead.’ 

“ What was the matter?” 

“Can't say certainly, as there was no post 
mortem, but suspicion poison.” 

“ Poison!” 

“Yes. We found a number of empty vi- 
als hidden in his bed, and under his pillow 
*Cooper’s Toxicology.’ ” 

“Do you think he died by his own act?” 

“Hem —yes. The man was a fool on all 
subjects except music, as near as | can find 
out— had been sick for a long time — did n’t 
live happily with that handsome wife of his 
—became misanthropical—tried what ef- 
fect morphine would have upon him — then 
more subtile poisons, and finally wound the 
matter up by taking a dose that took him 
out of the world in short order.” 


And his wife? How does she bear it?” 
- “TI never saw wilder grief than hers was 


at first. It was terrible to witness. At 
length, however, she quieted down into 
what novel-writers call ‘ stony silence’ I be- 
lieve.” 

Though I had but little faith in the sin- 
cerity of Mrs. Seymour’s sorrow, yet I could 
not but be somewhat shocked at the light 
manfier in which Doctor Barnes spoke of 
death. To meitwasalways solemn. Years 
of practice had not renderedit less so. But 
I remember that he was fresh from college 
and the dissecting-room, and kept from re- 
proof, st the conversatron by ask- 
ing him if Mrs. Seymour had asked for me. 

“ Yes, and wished to see you as soon as 
you returned. The funeral is to take place 
this afternoon at twoo’clock. Let me see— 
it is after twelve now.” 

After arranging my dress to suit the oc- 
casion, I drove to the house of mourning, 
and was shown into the darkened room 
where the widow sat by the coffiu of her 
dead husband alone. 

“O doctor! I am so glad that you have 
come,” she exclaimed, the moment that she 
saw me, bounding from her chair and grasp- 
ing both my hands. 

qi looked at her as I took a seat by her 
side. Her eyes were red as from weeping, 
but I could not but fancy that there was 
what Doctor Barnes called a “stony” ex- 
pression about her face. As calmly as if 
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she had been talking about a stranger, she 
conversed of the last sickness of her hus- 
band. He had been taken suddenly ill, — 
she had sent for the doctor, but death came 


first. 

“Tam told that you found certain proofs 
of his having taken poison,” I said. 

“ Yes, but for my sake I beg that you will 
not mention it. Poor man! he has gone.” 

“ And I hope it will be a lesson to you.” 

“A lesson to me!” And her face wore 
the same startled expression that I had al- 
ways noticed whey poison was mentioned. 
“ To me, doctor? hat do you mean?” 

“ Have you forgotten that I have warned 
you before about tampering with deadly 
drugs ?” 

“ Ah, no.” 

And she settled back to her old position 
with a sigh of relief, while I rose, and, lift- 
ing a handkerchief, looked at the pulseless 
clay. There was nothing in it to occasion 
suspicion. If the parting hour had been 
one of struggles, pain and convulsions, all 
traces of them had passed away. It was 
more like gazing upon marble than soulless 
humanity, — more like the sleep of life than 
that of death. 

A beautiful corpse indeed was that of Au- 
gustus Seymour, and all that art and money 
could accomplish had been done to complete 
the picture. The coffin was of rare wood, 
the trimmings exquisite, and exotic flowers, 
in cross-shape bouquets, rested above the 
breast of the silent sleeper, worn the air 
with perfume. I still stood sorrowfully gazing 
upon it, thinking of those almost matchless 
lines of Byron, — 


“ He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
Before decay’s effacing fingers . 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
And marked the mild, angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that ’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that 
The languor of the id cheek,’ 


when I felt my arm touched, and turning 
saw that the widow stood by my side with a 
face so blanched and ashy that I replaced 
the handkerchief and led her away. 

“ Doctor,” she gasped rather than uttered, 
“doctor, do you think that the dead have a 
knowledge of what has been done, and what 
is passing in this world?” 

“ Your minister is the only one who would 
be competent, if indeed he is, to answer that 
question.” 

“ But tell me, oh! tel] me what you think.” 

“TI have no opinion — I dare have none — 
- concerning it. The subject is far too holy 
tor me even to converse about.” 

“If it should be so,” and I never saw a 


face so full of ghastly terror, so utterly 
lost to all hope, “then I am damned, — 


damned!” And she rushed from the room, 
and I saw her no more until she in sat, 
shrouded in the weeds of widowhood, by the 
coffin, and the funeral services had com- 
menced. Then, as I looked at her, I saw 
something glittering from the folds of her 
black dress where it closed around her 
throat. It was a large golden cross. The 
words I had heard at the jeweler’s flashed 
again upon my brain. But what could she 
want of such a tinsel trinket? Why should 
she wear it at such a time? 

Agustus Seymour was buried in the quiet 
churchyard of our little village, and very soon 
after a stately monument was raised over 
his remains. His wife remained housed — 
would see no one —so the servants said, 
and yet after a week 1 was summoned again 
to her side, “on business, but not profes- 
sional,” so her dainty little maid said. This 
business I soon ascertained to be the care 
of her property. 

“ Why not give the charge of it into the 
hands of Lawyer Johnson?” I asked, some- 
what surprised at the nature of the request. 

“ Because you are my nearest and best- 
loved friend. I can trust you, doctor. You 
know all my secrets, and | do not wish any 
one prying about the house.” 

“ But why not manage it yourself ?” 

“TI am going away.” 

“ For a long time?” 

“It may be several months. The violent 
shock of my husband’s death — my lonely 
situation —the state of my health — de- 
mand change. Would you not recommend it 
as the best thing I can do?” 

* Yes, decidedly so. Whither do you 

“T have fixed upon no particular place, — 
probably shall not remain in any one. | in- 
tend traveling about.” 

“ But it may be necessary for me to write 
to you.” 

“I will keep you informed of my where- 
abouts.” 

“ Please explain to me your wishes with 
regard to the property.” 

She did so in a clear, concise, and busi- 
ness-like manner, urging me at the same 
time to make it my home there. This 1 de- 
clined, resolving to shut up the house, and 
leave it in charge of two old servants. 

“Is there anything more?” I asked, 
when she had finished, 

“Nothing. Let me think, Yes, there is 
one more request I have to make, and that 
is that you will take my groom into your 
service until I return. I wish to keep im, 
and will settle with him about wages.’ 

“ That will not be necessary 

“ But I shall leave several 


horses, — he 
can take care of them, and*you can use 
them; so you see it will be a favor.” 

Much more was said, and then I rose to 
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take my departure, but she clung to my 
hand and a unwilling to let me go. 
“T shall so lonely when I.am away,” 
she said. “ Doctor, you are the only friend 
I have in the world.” And for the first time 


since the death of her husband, I saw her 
eyes filled with tears, 

“You are low-spirited,” I replied, “and 
look upon life through too dark a lens.” 

“No. But I will detain you no longer. 
Good-by. God bless you!” And before I 
had the least intimation of her purpose, she 
flung her arms around my neck and kissed 
me. 

“Mrs. Seymour!” I exclaimed, freeing 
myself from her embrace. 

“Forgive me. I am so sad, so deso- 
late, so impulsive.” And, as if fearing to 
trust herself, she hurried from the room, and 
I did not see her again for some months. 

Sweet, peaceful months of happiness they 
were to me, for I had regained the good 
opinion of Bessie’s parents, and the dear 
girl was all gratitude and love. Very soon 
we were to be married. The day was set- 
tled upon, and I was building me a cage for 
my bird. A single month more and she 
would be mine. My partner had returned, 
and had relieved me very much from my du- 
ties; and often we — Bessie and I —rode 
together over the fair estate of Mrs. Sey- 
mour, for my stewardship was of too much 
importance to admit of neglect. But in two 
weeks more I should be released from them, 
for then she had written that she would be 
athome. After that all my time could be 
given to my loved one. 

Bessie and I were sitting in the soft star- 
light one early spring evening, and wonder- 
ing which one “would be our home when 
love became immortal,” when our heart-com- 
muning was interrupted by the sound of 
horses’ feet, and soon after her old father 
rode up and asked me if I had heard the 
news. 

“No. What is it?” I asked and an- 
swered. 

“ Mrs. Seymonr has returned, and the old 
mill is haunted again.” 

“Pshaw! There is about as much truth 
in one as the other.” 

“ One part of it, at least, I can swear to, 
doctor.” 

“The ghost, I presume?” 

“No, the lady. I saw her when she got 
out of the carriage at her own house. | 
was over there to see old man Brown about 
some chestnut I want for posts, and I no- 
ticed particularly that while the servants 
lifted off the trunks, there was a little one — 
a queer-shaped, black-looking thing —she 
would n’t let none of them touch.” 

“The one containing her money and jew- 
elry, I presume.” 


“T don’t know about that; but I do know | guish neither the form nor the voice, I could 


that she was so pale and thin, and her eyes 
so big and green, so glassy-looking, that she 
might well have been taken for a ghost if 
seen in the night-time about the old, tum- 
bied-down mill.” 


“ But she was not to be back for a week 
yet.” 


“Tcan’t help that. Back or not back, I 
saw her, that’s all.” And the positive old 
man left us once more to our sweet dreams. 

I knew not why, but something in this re 
port troubled me. What could have brought 
Mrs. Seymour home so*unexpectedly, and 
why at her coming should the story of the 
ghost be renewed? The connection was 
very strange, to say the least of it, and as 
soon as I could I tore myself away, and 
mounting my horse, started homeward. It 
was altogether too late to call upon a lady, 
but I could ride by the ruin and satisfy my- 
self whether or not there was a female fig- 
ure haunting it, This I determined to do, 
notwithstanding Bessie, the little trembler, 
reasoned against it with all the power of 
love. 

As I neared the (said to be) haunted spot, 
I cannot deny that my pulse beat more 
quickly than usual. It was not fear that 
caused it, but a vague dread, asensation of 
unrest. On the brow of a little hill that 
overlooked the valley through which the 
mill-stream ran, I checked my horse. The 
moon was pong d hidden by black clouds, 
and the old mill lay in shadow —just the 
dim, misty light, and just the “witching 
hour, when churchyards yawn,” that one 
might expect to see spirits, if at all. I could 
hear the whirring wings of the bats, as they 
flitted about in the gloom, and the _—— 
cry of the owlet ringing from the fallen roof. 
Then I saw some one issue from the ruins, 
cross an open space to a bunch of tall, nod- 
ding alder-bushes. I could not be deceived. 
It was the form of a woman, and she carried 
something black in her arms! 

Dismounting, I crept forward very softly, 
—crept where I could distinguish all that 
was passing. The motions were of one 
bent on secrecy, for whoever it was looked 
often and anxiously around and listened at- 
tentively. The burden was laid down, a 
little ditch dug, then it was deposited with- 
in, the earth replaced, the sod restored, and 
every trace of their having been disturbed 
remoyed as much as possible. 

Who could it be, and what was it she was 
thus carefully hiding from all eyes? I had 
no time then-far reflection,— that must come 
afterward. Now I must watch. The bur- 
ial (I could call it by no other name) fin- 
ished, the weird woman rose to go, Buta 
very few steps taken, and she returned 
again, threw herself upon the spot, and wept 
long and bitterly. Though I could distin- 
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hear the moanings plainly. They were the 
utterings of abject misery and intense de- 
spair, the wailings of a broken heart. 
Again and again she left, and returned to 
repeat her mournful sobbings. Meantime I 
had been creeping more closely, in the hope 


of recognizing her, This I found impossi- 
ble. The figure was wrapped in a long, 

. loose, white cloak, and the face so veiled as 
to defy all scrutiny. Satisfied of this, I de- 
termined to surprise and capture her, and 
started forward with that intention, but 
again I was foiled. Her eyes were as keen 
as those of a lynx, and she saw me and 
dashed away for the ruins. 1 followed, but 
found her not. I had seen her enter, but 
where she had Gengpoened was more than I 
could determine. For an hour I searched 
faithfully, but in vain, though more than 
once my ears were filled with horrid groans 
or hollow laughter. 

“By heavens!” I muttered between my 
closed lips, for my blood was up, “I will not 
be balked thus. Haunt your den and 
groan as you may, I'll find out what secret 

ou have tried to hide beneath the speech- 
ess earth.” And I ran rapidly to the burial 
spot, tore up the ground, and disclosed a lit- 
tle coffin! 

A little coffin as of a babe but a few days 
old, and I hesitated not to probe the secret 
further, and (with the aid of my knife) I un- 
screwed the lid and saw that it contained 
the mouldering remains of what had once 
been a child. ith great care I replaced it, 
and even as I had finished the covering I 
saw the white-robed form again standing 
among the ruins, and heard a terrible scream. 
Again I started for its capture, and again 
was disappointed. Then I mounted my 
horse and rode swiftly homeward. For 

. the solution of the mystery I must trust to 
,time. 


CHAPTER X. 


- was late the next morning when I 
awoke from troubled dreams, in which 
Bessie and the dead baby were so strangely 
mingled, that 1 found profuse drops — 
my forehead, and my entire frame trembling 


with terror. In vain I endeavored to cast 
oft the feeling of oppression. It haunted 
e far more than the ghost of the old mill, 
and would not be quieted. Had I believed 
in dreams (as many of the elders of the peo- 
le who dwelt around me did), I should have 
fooked forward to the speedy and certain 
coming of some great calamity. But it was 
not so. Mental excitement and feverish 
slumber accounted for all, and as soon as 
the business of the day commenced, I forgot 
my nightmare. 
Actively employed, I found no opportuni- 


ty to visit Mrs, Seymour until toward even- 


ing, much as I desired to do so, to render 
an account of my stewardship, and receive a 
discharge therefrom. This was the more 
important in view of my speedy marriage, 
and could not be delayed, so I hurried 
through with the most important of my vis- 


its and prescriptions, left the rest to my 


partner, and wended my way to Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s, as I hoped for the last time, at least 
until after my bridai tour. 

I found her waiting my coming, — “ impa- 
tiently waiting,” as her servant said. Dressed 
stillin the deepest mourning, though after a 
manner that told of city modistes, she 
looked very pale and thin, as Bessie’s father 
had told me. But she received me not with 
the impressment of former days. Her man- 
ner was cordial, but subdued and dignified. 
Evidently her visit had improved her very 
much in all save looks. Of this I could not 
but remark the moment we were seated. 

“Yes, I have been very sick,” she replied, 
with something of her olden color returning 
to herface. “ Trouble and sorrow Lgprmgn | 
brought it on, but I think my native air will 
soon restore me; that is, with your prescrip- 
tions. But I did not know that you were 
given to flattery, doctor.” 

“ Neither am I.” 

“ How, then, am I to construe the first 
part of your remark ?” 

“That you have improved very much in 
all save health? Is that what you refer 
to?” 

“Yes.” 

“Simply as a natural expression of an 
honest opinion. And now, if you please, we 
will settle our business matters.” 

“ Why in such haste, doctor? I was not 
aware that you was so much given to cupid — 
ity before,” and a little laugh, low and purr- 
ing, rippled from her thin lips with much of 
the fervor of her youthful days. Then, as I 
answered not, she continued, “ By the way, 
how is our fair Bessie? Blooming and beau- 
tiful as ever, I trust.” 

“I should be but a cold lover if I denied 
that. But here are the accounts. You will 
find everything correct. Thereis the money 
due you.” 

“But you have deducted nothing for your 
services,” she replied, as she glanced at the 
footings. 

“T have no charges to make.” 

“Then I must find some other means of 
payment. and I will, or I am not a true 
woman. And now, doctor, I want your ad- 
vice professionally.” 

She stated her case briefly. I recom- 
mended certain tonics, and was about to 
leave, when the scene of the previous night 
flashed upon me, and I remarked, as if by 
accident, — 

“Have you heard that the stories about 
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the old mill being haunted have been re- 
vived again?” 

“No. How foolish people can be when 
they try.” 

“ But there may be reasons for their sus- 
picions.” 

“Still it is stupid, and of no interest to 
either you or me. Tell me, doctor, when 
the happy day is to be. I shall have some 
little token of affection for Bessie.” 

I told her of the day we had set apart for 
the consummation of our happiness, — told 
her far more than I .intended, for, with 
woman’s skill, she wormed it out of me. 

“ You will be very happy,” she said with a 
sigh, when her curiosity was satisfied. 

“TI shall try to make Bessie a good hus- 
band, and I know she will make me a ~~ 
wife. Yes, I look forward to as much of 
happiness as mortals ever enjoy.” 

And me! What in the name of heaven 
will become of me?” 

You, Mrs. Seymour?” I answered, startled 
by the vehemence of the question. “ You 
— you have yet a long life before, I trust; 
and do not deem it flattery when I say that 
you are both young and handsome, as well 
as rich. Pardon me, also, when I add that 
your future may be bright enough to repay 
you for the darkness of the past; that a 
new love may ”— 

“A new love! Were every man on the 
face of the earth now kneeling at my feet 
and begging for my hand, I would scorn and 
spit upon them—all save one —all save 
one!” 

Ah! thought I, passion is only asleep in 
your breast—the calm of the present is a 
treacherous one. Woe betide him who at- 
tempts to thwart the cherished wish of your 
heart. But I pretended not to notice her 
aroused feelings, and replied,— 

“Why not bring that one to your feet? 
With ey position—shall I again add 
beauty ?— I should deem nothing impossi- 
ble for love to accomplish.” 

“Bring him to my feet! Doctor, you 
know not what— of whom you are talking. 
Hush! don’t answer me,or you will drive 
me mad. Bring him to my feet? O God! 
the days and nights I have striven to do so 
—the arts I have employed — the crimes "— 
she corrected herself with a shudder and 
wildly flashing eyes— “almost crimes I 
have committed to accomplish it. Doctor 
Bronton,.if I could but call him mine,— 
mine fora single short month,— I would will- 
ingly barter all my hopes of heaven for the 
happiness — willingly tempt— What am I 
tating about? Ah! you will never know 
the all-absorbing love of such a heart as 
mine.” 

“ And yet you have failed?” 
“Failed! This question from you? You 


I am dying of, Doctor Bronton? It is unre- 
quited love.” 

A knock at the door fortunately inter. 
rupted another outburst, and turned my 
thoughts into a new channel, though I could 
not but wonder who it was that this almost 
terrible woman loved so madly and so hope- 


lessly. 

« Bxcuse me for a moment.” And Mrs, 
Seymour passed out, but returned almost 
instantly, outwardly calm, though the flash- 
ing eye, compressed lip, and heaving bosom 
told of the conflict within. 

“Doctor, you must go with me,” she 
said. 

“Go where?” 

“ There isa terrible tale of shame —it may 
be murder—upon the tongues of the ser- 
vants.” 

“Shame? Murder? Explain yourself.” 

“Last night, it is said, some wretched 
woman was seen to bury a dead child, as it 
is supposed, near the old mill. No wonder 
the people deem it haunted. Great heavens ! 
Just think of it! A mother murder her own 
child!” And she pressed her hands to her 
forehead, and laughed such an unnatural, 
— laugh, that it made my blood run 
cold. 

“ Mrs. Seymour, let me warn you against 
such violent outbursts of feeling as you have 
inculged in for the last few minutes. They 
are very dangerous, in your state of health.” 

“But think of the shame, the scandal, of 
such a thing, and on my farm! But I will 
not believe it. It cannot be true.” 

“Sit down, calm yourself, and listen to 
me. I saw the entire proceedings of the 
midnight burial.” 

“You saw it! Good heaven! you saw it, 
doctor?” 

“TI did,” and related all I had seen and 
heard. 

“ And there was a child, a little child, in 
the coffin! O heartless, heartless mother! 
The hell of another world will be as nothin 
compared to what you will suffer in this, 
mother murder her own child!” 

“I did not say so.” 

“But who was the woman?” 

“TI told you that she twice escaped from 
my pursuit; that I could not obtain the 
slightest clew as to who she was. Perhaps 
a daylight investigation would reveal some- 
thin 7 which we might trace her.” 

wAn bring her before the world! Have 
her stand up before a gaping crowd for 
them to point their fingers at, and cry out, 
*Murderess!’ Oh, horrible! horrible!” 
“It would be _. justice.” 

“If I were she, | would beat my brains 
out against the walls of my prison cell— 
strangle myself — stab myself with the bones’ 
left from my poor meal —do anything rath- 


think me sick. Shall I tell you the disease 


er than submit to that.” 
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s Once more let me beg of you to be 


“Calm? What if they were to say the 
child was mine, and I the murderess !” 

So wild was her frenzy at the picture her 
own overworked brain had conjured up, that 
1 was torced to take hold of her and oblige 
her to be seated. But even then she would 
not be quieted, and I had no resource left 
but to circle her with my arms and hold her 
firmly, whispering in her ears at the same 
time the folly of such a belief. 

“Who would dare to lay such a sin to 
your charge?” I argued. “Who dare to 
stain your fair name by even insinuating 
such a terrible crime?” 

“ There are those in this world, who, to 
shield themselves from the punishment of 
their guilt, would charge it upon any one,— 
even me,” she replied. 

“Then it would recoil upon their own 
heads.” 

“ But if they should —just think of it — 
if they should, how could I prove my inno- 
cence?” 

“In a thousand ways.” 

“But I am a lone woman, and who would 
defend me?” 

“You would not be wanting in cham- 
pions.” 

“But who? Who?” 

“ ], for one.” 

“You? And you would believe me guilt- 
less ?” 

“ As the angels in heaven.” 

“Thank you. Thank you. Oh, how 
sweet!” And sherested her head upon my 
breast as confidingly as that of a little child 
upon its mother’s, and from that moment 
the paroxysm of her grief began to give 
way, and she breathed more freely. So 
much was this the case, that I unclasped 
my hands, and was about to remove them 
from around her waist, when she murmured, 
turning her eyes imploringly upon mine,— 

“ Please, Pl hold ad just a little 
longer. I am very faint yet, and - head 
feels so queerly.” And her icy fingers 

were laid upon mine, forcing me to comply 
with her wishes. 

By slow degrees, however, she became 
entirely calm and self-possessed, though her 
nerves still trembled convulsively. Then I 
released her, and thinking it inexpedient to 
renew the subject, for fear of exciting her 
again, was about to take my leave, when she 
suddenly started to her feet, exclaiming, — 

“ The child,doctor! The dead, murdered, 
buried child!” 

“ Better leave that as it is. 
veal all the facts in the case.” 

“Then you think she — she will be found 
out?” 

“Certainly. I believe in the old adage 


Time will re- 


“ Oh, heavens! if it should be so.” 

“It will, you may depend upon it. Though 
years may elapse, the guilty one will be dis- 
covered. Do yeu not remember in the 
dream of Eugene Aram these words ? — 


“* Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 
For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep, 
Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep! 


So wilis the fierce Avenging Sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones! 

Ay, though he ’s buried in a cave, 
‘And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his flesh, _ 
The world shall see his bones! ’”* 


“O my God! have pity!” she screamed, 
and fainted away in my arms. 

Running to the door, I called loudly to 
the servants. Two women came, but it was 
a long time before she revived, even with all 
our assistance. Then again I would have 
left, had she not stopped me (after sending 
out the servants), with,— 

“Doctor, wait until I get ready. You 
must go with me and solve this mystery.” 

“You must not go.” 

“1 must and will see that child. If I die 
for it, I will go.” 

“Let me entreat of you to”— But she 
paused not to hear the rest of the sentence, 
and left the room. 

What could I do but remain? I knew 
how determined she was, that nothing could 
swerve her from a purpose once formed, 
that argument and entreaty would be but a 
simple waste of words. I realized, too, how 
much her conduct would be liable to mis- 
construction if she went alone, and, after the 
fearful exhibition I had had of her sensi- 
tiveness on that point, felt that the slightest 
breath of slander would be fatal in the ex- 
hausted state of her nervous system. Much, 
therefore, as I could have wished it other- 
wise, there appeared to be no way left but 
for me to accompany her, and her coming in 
at the moment settled the matter. 

“Had the gardener not better go with 
us?” I asked, as I saw him at a little dis- 
tance, leaning upon his spade. 

“No,no! Hush! We must go alone,” 
she answered, and we walked on in silence 
until both the mill and little thicket of al- 
ders that contained the secret were plainly 
in-sight. Then she paused, and clutched a 
tree for support, with a face as ashy and 
bloodless as that of a corpse. 

“Mrs. Seymour, you shall not go any 
further,” I said. “Even if I have to use 
force, you shall return home. I will find 
out all that is possible, and let you know.” 

“Do you think I am afraid! It was but 
a momentary spasm. See, I am quite well 
again.” And she walked firmly forward. 


that murder will out.” 


Forced to advance, I kept close by her 
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side unti! we reached the spot. Then the 
disturbed state of the ground attracted her 
attention (for in my haste I had not laid the 
sods evenly), and she whispered in that low, 
curdling tone that thrills the heart far more 
deeply than loudly utterred words,— 

“ Great heavens, if it should be gone! If 
somebody should have stolen it! Oh, I 
should die—die!” And though I expect- 
ed to see her fall fainting, she seemed like 
one horribly fascinated, and remained firm 
and colorless as marble. 

“ We will very soon decide that matter.” 
And | knelt down and began removing the 
sods and earth, satisfied that the sooner the 
matter was ended the better,—that no one 
could long survive such a terrible tension of 
nerves and brain excitementas she was then 
the victim of. 

Very soon the little coffin, or box rather, 
was visible. It was a plain pine one, un- 
stained and unmarked in any respect. Just 
such an one as a very poor pefson would 
have buried her child in. This, as well as 
everything else, 1 noticed particularly, as it 
might be of assistance in ferreting out who 
the unnatural mother was. Then I opened 
it, as I had done the previous night, but was 
little repaid for my labor. So rapid had de- 
composition been, and so thoroughly had it 
done its work, that all traces of form or fea- 
ture were gone. It was simply the remains 
of a child, wrapped in a coarse piece of 
cloth. That was all. And on looking at 
the face of my companion, ghastly with hor- 
ror, I put on the lid again as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and was about to re-commit it to the 
earth, when her hand was laid heavily upon 
my shoulder, and her voice, quivering with 
emotion, thrilled upon my ear, — 

“ Not here, doctor, not here. Let us take 
it to the graveyard, and bury it there.” 

“Why?” 

It was a true womanly thought, but I did 
not realize it. 

“It was not the fault of the r, poor 
child, but the mother. God help her. I 
cannot bear to see it buried here in this 
lonely spot.” 

So strenuously she insisted upon this, 
that in order to quiet her, I complied, and 
wrapping the coffin in a shawl she gave me, 
we skirted the woods and reached the 
churchyard. Strange as it is, 1 remember 
how glorious the sun was throwing its last 
golden glories over the solemn precincts of 
“God's Acre.” How beautiful both earth 
and sky looked,—one azure and violet, and 
one changeful emerald, with here and there 
an early flower peeping from the fresh 
green. But I had no time to think of these 
things. A stern, solemn duty awaited me. 
Duty, for I did not pause to reflect upon the 
unlawfulnesss of the act, but hastened to 


' where I knew the old sexton kept his tools, 


and soon had excavated a little grave. 
Meantime Mrs. Seymour had held the coffin 
closely pressed ae her heart, and it re- 
quired some little force to compel her to 
yield it tome. At length she did so with a 
sigh like the sudden snapping of an over- 
strained harp-string, murmuring at the same 
time,— 

“Not yet! not yet! Pea one moment 
more.” And with eyes flooded with tears, 
she bent down and kissed the little box ten- 
Ah! I thought, how soft is a woman's 
heart. If she can weep thus for an unknown 
child, what agony she would suffer for the 
loss of her own. But quick as was the 
thought, I was startled more swiftly from it 
by a terrible scream, and raising my eyes I 
saw Bessie Lathrop and her father standing 
within a few feet of us, one pale as death, 
and the other flushed with anger. 

“ It is fitting,” said the old man, “ that the 
father and mother should come to bury their 
child alone!” 

I know that I dropped the little coffin into 
the grave; I know that Mrs. Seymour fell 
with her arms around my neck; I know 
that I saw Bessie carried away by her stern, 
old father: but what else passed, until 1 
found —_ in my Office, I have no recol- 
lection of, save the terrible words, “ Father 
and mother of the child,” were ever ringing 
in my ears like the beat of a death drum. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AR more bitter than the waters of 

Marah were my thoughts when I was 
again competent to realize my situation. 
Bessie was hopelessly lost to me forever. 
Once before I had been able to explain all; 
but now the task would be utterly useless. 
But there were other things that claimed 
immediate attention. I must go again to 
the grave, dreadful as the undertaking would 
be, and see that the cause of my trouble and 
misery was hid from all eyes. I knew that 
it must be done, and yet I shrank from it ; 
and when at length I forced myself thither, 
I crept along like a thief, fearing detection, 
and fancied I could read a knowledge of my 
shame in the face of every one I met. 

By the most lonely and unfrequented 
paths I crept into a sacred spot, and saw, as 
I neared the point of my search, that some 
one had anticipated me. It was the father 
of my lost Bessie. 

“ Begone,” he said, without pausing in his 
labors, “ begone, nor dare to profane this 
holy ground again with your presence, for 
fear the wrath of God will fall upon you. 


For the sake of the name of my poor child 
I have come to cover yours and your para- 
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mour’s. May God forgive you — if he can ; 
I never will. Once more, begone.” 

In speechless agony I turned away, glad 
even that some other hand than mine Sad 

rformed the usual office of the sexton. 

urned away and fled, until I was again 
shut from all eyes in the little bedroom at- 
tached to my office. And once more there 
I sought for, prayed for some Lethean 
draught, some sweet nepenthe, for both body 
and soul alike. 

For days I saw no one except my friend 
and partner, Doctor Konalds. Kindly and 
tenderly he ministered to my wants, without 
asking a single question. He saw that my 
sufferings were terrible, but fully realized 
the truth of the golden saying, “ There are 
times when silence is more eloquent than 
words.” If he had any suspicions, he wise- 
ly kept them to himself; if any misgivings 
that all was not right, he bided his time for 
an explanation. Once only, as he was pass- 
ing out, he shook my hand warmly, and 
whispered, “Be a man.” That was all 
through those long days and longer nights 
of intense mental agony. 

It needed extraordinary excitement to 
arouse me from the state of ultra despair I 
was very fast falling into. Something to 
awake me from the living nightmare that 
was devouring me, whether waking or sleep. 
ing. And it came at length in the person of 
Doctor Barnes. Without ceremony he en- 
tered my room, pipe in hand, and surrounded 
by clouds of smoke, exclaiming, — 

“By Jupiter! there ’s a young whirlwind 
arisen at last in this little town, that will 
awake it from its Rip Van Winkle slumber, 
and make all its dry bones shake! I never 
was so glad of anything in my life. If 
things had gone on as they were much long- 
er, I know it would have killed me. As it 
was, nothing but an earthquake, or a good 
slash of a comet’s tail, would have saved me. 


I hope it will have the same effect upon | 
you.” 


“What is the matter?” was all I could 
manage to utter, as I looked up in astonish- 
ment. 

“Matter? Here is the whole town up 
in arms, and you take it as coolly as I would 
iced hock and soda after a night spent in 
devotion to Bacchus.” 


“You must remember that 1 have been an‘ 


invalid and confined to my room for some 
time, and know nothing of what has been 

sing. 
ell, take pity on your ignorance, 
and tell you the news. A detective has ar- 
rived in town! Only think of that.” 

“ A detective?” 

“Yes, a real, live, sharp, quick-witted 
ganepee, genuine detective,” he continu 


“ What does he want?” 
20 


u le ‘ 
Pi recapitulated all I knew of the 


“ Another cool question. You, for one. 


“Me!” and I was very quickly up and 
dressed, 

“Yes, you,” he replied, peng ap my ac-. 
cent. “Anything strange that he should be, 
after an unlicensed grave-digger? Pray tell. 
me one thing: ‘how long willa man lie. i’ 
the earth ere he rot?’” > 

“In the name of heaven, what do you. 
mean?” I ejaculated. 

“ Well,” he replied, with a laugh, “now 
that you are fully aroused and _ yourself 

in, come into the office, and I will ex- 
plain secundum artem.” 

“Now,” continued my volatile friend, 
when he had re-filled his pipe, seated hinw 
self in the best easy-chair in the office, and 
placed his feet upon the table, “now pre- 
pare yourself for astonishing news. Some 
days since, a quiet, sharp-eyed man, with 
slightly gray hair, arrived in town with a 
small valise and a large = pee pos Day by 
day he went out, ‘ armed and equipped’ as 
quaint old Izaak Walton directs, but, 
strange to say,never brought home any fish ; 
so we all set him down as a blockhead. 
Soon, however, it leaked out (what gossips 
you country people are!) that he had been 
to see Mrs. Soymew, Lathrop, the old mill, 
and the churchyard. So I, as one of the 
guid nuncs, determined to find out his busi- 
ness, and I did it witha vengeance! He took 
me for one Doctor Bronton.” 

“ For me?” I asked. 

“ Yes, for you, and began to ask me seri- 
ous questions. Then I found out that he - 
was a detective, and looking after some 
woman who was supposed to have murdered 
her child, and — by thunder! here he comes 
now.” 

“ Are you Doctor Bronton?” queried the 
stranger, as he entered and quietly took a 
chair that Barnes shoved toward him, 

“ Yes, and you are Detective ” — 

“Wilson. The thing is blown now, so 
there is no use of secrecy. In a city I 
could have worked up the case without any 
trouble, but in a small place like this, the 
business of every body appears to be to 
know every other budy’s business.” 

“Tnat’s just my opinion,” interrupted 
Barnes. : 

“Is it?” asked Wilson, with a sharp 
glance, and then continued, addressing me, 
* You know what I came for?” ; p 

“ Doctor Barnes has just informed me.” 

“Well, you appear like a sensible man, — 
one who will give me all the information you 
possess without the trouble of a formal ex 
amination.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Please be brief then. My time is about 


matter, 
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except so far as it concerned Bessie. That 
I felt he had nothing to do with. 

“Hum,” he said, when I had finished, 
“all this I have heard before, andy” with a 
quiet smile, “perhaps something more. 1 
must help to set you right with the lady.” 

“ What lady ?” 

“ Not the one that lives in the grand old 
mansion. She can take care of herself. I 
never saw so self-possessed a woman in my 
life. No, not her, but a little blue-eyed vio- 
let that peeps out from under the mountain. 
If her father had the most minute particle 
of common sense, he would have seen that 
you were innocent.” 

“ Then he insinuated that I was ” — 

“ The father of the child, and Mrs. Sey- 
mour the mother? Yes, and I insinuated 
as quietly as possible that he was an old 
fool. Excuse me, doctor, for the expression. 
I forgot for the moment how you were situ- 
ated,—athing a detective should never do, 
— but nevertheless it is the truth.” 

“ Have you found any clew as to who the 
guilty was?” 

“No. The tracks have been well covered 
up. Whoever it was, was smart, I can tell 
you, and would have made a first-rate of- 
ficer.” 

“ But you have your suspicions, of course ? 
You understand how I am situated, and con- 
sequently how much I am interested in hav- 
ing the matter thoroughly sifted ?” 

nions go for nothing. Facts are 


ever, to telling you that a strange and ap- 
parently disguised woman arrived here the 
evening the child was buried, with a small 
trunk; that she wandered away in the di- 
rection of the old mill, and has not been 
seen since.” 

“Then it could not have been a resident 
of the village? ” 

“That ’s hard to tell, But I must be off 
by the next stage. I am much obliged to 
you Doctor Bronton, for your confidence, 

e detectives know how to appreciate 
frankness. I may have occasion to call up- 
on you again.” 

“ Do so at any time.” 

“Thank you. Doctor Barnes, I present 
you with the fishing-rod you so much ad- 
mired. You will find it at the hotel. Ma 
you have better luck trouting than I did. 
Good-day, gentleman.” And Detective 
Wilson bowed himself out. 

The nine days’ wonder of his coming and 
investigation was passed. Whatever effect 
it had on others, it was very beneficial to 
me. There was something in the quiet, de- 
termined, self-reliant manner of the man 
that-impressed me favorably, and his remark 
about helping to “set me right” with Bes- 
sie did very much toward quieting my feel- 
ings. To keep from thought, however, I 
again entered actively upon my duties, and 
attended to the completion of my house, 

though the good people shook their head 
queerly, and looked in a mysterious manner, 


“ Opi 
what Tom after. I have no objection, how- 


when they saw it. 


BY SUSAN 


EN the pink-cheeked thistles had 
And the Saisies had lost their fluted caps, 
The poppies had spilled the bees from their laps, 

And were scarlet leaves by the wild winds blown, 

A Gentian woke by the Brooklet sad, 

With eyes like the springtime blue and glad. 


ere were you waiting while summer was here 
When the pate? teat laughed with such merry cheer, 
King-cups were yellow, and roses were red, 

I kissed a lily, and then a pink, 
And sang duetts with a bobolink. 


reary I would not stay. 
wy Frost will soon come and pinch your ears? 


And scarcely a lover will come this way. 
of lovers sweet 
ighing around your feet.” 


THE GENTIAN. 


HARTLEY. 


Then the Gentian smilingly shook her head. 
*T will stay, for one may have need of me; 
And, because it has no bright flowers to see, 
The sky looks so lonely and sad o’erhead.” 
And, just as she spoke, a lorn little bird, 
With voice the sweetest that ever was 


Burst into singing for joyful surprise. 

He had ane a glimpse of the sweet, wee face, 
Uplifted so bravely, so full of grace, 

And the tender blue of the soft-fringed eyes. 

“ Ah, dearest heart !” he sang, “ it was 

I ’ve waited for so the summer through.” 


Then the wild bees, hearing the bird’s glad lay, 

Came out in the sunshine’s merry glow, 

The Brooklet forgot all its stories of woe, 

And the Wind sang a love-song blithe and gay ; 

For two glad hearts make the whole world glow, 
the day be summer or no, 
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SUSAN WOLCOTT. 


BY EARL 


HERE’S where school-house 

stood,—over in the hollow to the 
left, some three-quarters of a mile; and this 
house just ahead, if my memory serves me 
correctly, must be the Wolcott house,— 
Judge Wolcott now, I am told.” 

So I spoke to my friend Gus Greyson as 
we sauntered along the country road to- 
gether. 

Some fifteen years had passed since I had 
stood on the spot before, and I was not 
quite sure of the locality. I had spent my 
boyhood here up to the time I was ten years 
old, and then with my parents had joined 
that other “innumerable caravan ” that took 
a westward course quite as picturesquely if 
not as weirdly at one time in our history as 
that other one does toward the shades of 
death that Bryant describes so feelingly in 
Thanatopsis. 

Ah, that almost unending string of cov- 
ered wagons that stretched across the conti- 
nent in the fifties! taking its start in the 
great California gold excitement of 1849, and 
continuing almost unceasingly until the re- 
port of the cannon fired at Fort Sumter a 
dozen years later stopped the tide, and 
turned it in another direcfion; this time not 
in peace, but in war. 

Where are the Ohio and Indiana poets of 
those days, that they do not catch the spirit 
of this moving scene, and embalm it in fit- 
ting verse? Howells has just touched on 
the scene in a delightful way, but no other 
that I am aware of. How the strings of 
wagons floundered through the mud and 
rolled over the occasional limestone and 
turnpike of the two States mentioned, and 
then wound along in graceful curves in 
keeping with the rolling lands of Illinois! 
Then the Mississippi was reached — by 
those who went so far. And what a sight 
was that grand river to those who saw it for 
the first time! I never shall forget my first 
glimpse of it. It was at Burlington, the city 
since made famous by Burdette and the 
Hawkeye. One bright May morning early 
in the fifties a newly located farmer some 
fifteen miles east of the river had pointed 
out some high bluffs in the distance, and 
said that those were on the other side of 
the river, in Iowa; and how my young en- 
thusiasm fired my ten-year-old breast at the 
sight! Before night I should see the Mis- 
sissippi River? I wonder if the children of 
Israel felt happier than I did at that in- 
stant. Probably not: for enthusiasm cools 


MARBLE, 


with age and accumulated disappointments 
and sorrows. 

How long that day seemed, as we toiled 
through the fifteen-mile river-bottom that we 
were obliged to cross before reaching the 
Father of Waters! Slowly we plodded on 
in the dense shade of the cottonwoods, and 
nearer and nearer we came to the broad 
stream of water. Along in the middle of 
the afternoon we children were ahead of the 
wagon, each eager for the first glimpse of 
the majestic river, when we met two or three 
men in high-top boots and slouched hats, 
and eagerly inquired how far it was to the 
river, and were informed that it was “a chip- 
per walk of nigh onto five minutes.” I re- 
member, as I started into a brisk run, of 
wondering how they could speak in such a 

rosy, commonplace way, if they had just 
ooked upon its swelling bosom. In two 
minutes, all out of breath, I stood upon the 
bank, gazing with wonder over what seemed 
to me some placid lake, with a hidden pow- 
er beneath its surface impelling it onward 
like a current of fate. And here was the 
ferry-boat in which we were to go up the 
river seven miles to Burlington. I do not 
remember the ride to Burlington, nor any in- 
cidents in our subsequent journey into the 
interior of Iowa, Everything fades into an 
indistinct background from which that first 
view of the Mississippi River stands out 
with clear and sharp distinctness. 

But here I am writing of the fifties when 
the sixties demand my attention. 

I had reverted in mind to those days a 
moment after making the speech with which 
this story opens, and was aroused from an 
instant’s revery by the voice of Gus say- 
ing,— 

1 say, Ernest, old boy, you might ask 
this old duffer coming along here some 
questions.” 

So I did. 

“ House "t Jedge Wolcott lives in? Oh, 
yes! right ahead there. Got a daughter 
Sue? Shouldn’t wonder ’t all. Bright gal 
too, though a trifle mopey like since her 
lover ha’ n’t been heard from sence the war 
closed. He was put down’mong the miss- 
ing in the Wilderness, and ha’n’t never 
been heard from sence. They was to’ve 
been married ’s soon’s he was mustered 
out; but folks ’bout here begin tothink he’s 
= mustered in on t’ other side o’ Jor- 

an.” 

Would the man never stop his gab? Ev- 
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ery word that he uttered went to my heart | 


like a knife. 

I was young and susceptible in those 
days. I have learned since to look at things 
more philosophically. 

“Thank you,” I said to the man. “I 
thought that was the house.” 

“T say, neighbor,” he said, as I was mov- 
ing on, “ your face is kinder familiar some- 
hew. Ha’n’t I seen you somewhere afore 
now?” 

_ “Itis just possible, if you have lived here 
long. I lived here when I was a boy.” 

“Sho’!” he exclaimed, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face, which in an instant 
more seemed to light up with a gleam of in- 
telligence. “Yes, that must be it. You 
left here “long in *51, did n’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“T thought so. Knew I could n’t be mis- 
taken. If I was to guess kind o’ shrewd 
like, I should hazard your name to be some- 
thing like Martin. Don’t know which one 
of the boys you be; but I think your father 
was Parson Martin ’t used to hold out in 
the school-house over to the Centre.” 

“You ‘ve guessed right,” I said. 

“*Ta’n’t no guess-work about it,” he in- 
sisted. “I knowed it. I could see your 
mother’s looks in a minute. I ought to 
know you, you young rascal! Howare you?” 
holding out his hand, and giving mine an 
honest, old-fashioned, country grip. “ Yes, 
indeed: I ought to know you. I come 
mighty nigh bein’ your father, young man. 
I had your mother courted up to within al- 
most speaking distance of the weddin’-gown, 
when who should come ‘long but Parson 
Martin, and spile the whole business! No 
offence to you, young man ; for you could n’t 
help it. Nor I warrant could your mother 
either, for that matter. There ’s something 
in the heart of a woman, ’specially the 
sweetest, simplest kind, that ’ll follow a 
preacher like a needle will a magnet. Hope 
your mother was happy and is well? How 
is” — 

tad mother has been dead six years,” I 
said. 

The old man dat me an instant al- 

most doubtingly, then with grief in his whole 
mien. 
_ “I ask your pardon, young man,” he 
said, removing his hat, bowing low, and 
brushing a tear fromeach eye. “I ask your 
pardon.” 

And he passed along without another 
word, and left my friend and myself stand- 
ing there. 

“What a singular incident!” said Gus 
presently. 

“It is indeed,” I said. “One can but re- 
spect the good intentions and natural hon- 
esty of the old man, though they find such 


“ But his are not the only strange actions,” 
said Gus, eying me fixedly. “ Tell me about 
this Wolcott affair and yourself. You have 
been very reticent, only dropping a hint now 
and then.” 

“Do you really care to hear a story that 
is very foolish, especially since what the old 
man just told me? Then sit here a few mo- 
ments under this tree, and I will tell you. 
But I warn you that it is silly as well as 
foolish. When I was nine or ten years old, 
I went to school at the school-house over 
in the hollow that I spoke of just now. It 
was my last year there, and the first one of 
a little girl named Susan Wolcott, who was 
about five years old, and it seemed to me 
the sweetest little fairy I had ever seen. 
When we children played together, she did 
not seem like the others, but as though she 
was made of different clay, or not of clay at 
all, but some finer material. As I remem- 
ber her dimly now, she had a sort of fluffy 
look, as she always dressed in light-colored 
clothes, and was marvelously clean and 
dainty among children clad in a more ordi- 
nary way. Her hair was flaxen with a 
golden tinge, her cheeks were dimpled, her 
eyes — I can’t remember the color, though 
it seems there was a restfulness in their 
playful sparkle that I have never seen in 
any eyes since, And all that sort of thing, 

ou see, Gus. I was awfully spoons wit 
ver; or would like to have been, for to say 
truly. I seldom spoke to her, but hung 
around bashfully on the edge of the group 
by which she was surrounded in the morn- 
ing and evening, and at the noon recess 
when the boys and girls were out together. 
One day I particularly remember, I had sat 
gazing at her in a booby, blind fashion, all 
the morning in school, as I did a great deal, 
and at the boys’ recess I remember going 
out behind the school-house, and cryin 
like a great calf because I was nota girl, 
and hence could not be as sweet and pretty 
as she.” 

“Nothing foolish about that, old boy,” 
said Gus as I paused. “If men felt that 
way oftener about girls and women, there 
would be fewer broken hearts and ruined 
lives all about us. A man who can feel that 
way about one of the opposite sex never 
could insult or wrong one.” 

“Well, may be not. That was my last 
season here in this section. My parents 
moved West, you know. But there are two 
things I can never forget,—the roar of 
Lake Erie as the sound of its tumult was 
borne down to my ears on the blast of the 
northeast winds, and the vision of prett 
Susan Wolcott as she charmed my boyish 
vision, and awakened my boyish suscepti- 
bilities. That was fifteen years ago. The 
one dream of my life has been to return 


queer vehicles of language.” 


here, and if the man’s feelings seconded the 
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boy’s endeavor to win her for my wife. You 
know what the old man just said, — that she 
had a lover who has not yet returned from 
the war. So I am too late.” 

“Why too late? He is 
up as fos . Even if not 
. win her from him.” 

“ Win her from him? Could I be so base 
as to seek to win away the sweetheart of a 
man who had stood by his country in her 
need? Even if so inclined, a soldier has 
quite as strong a grip on a woman’s heart 
as a minister does, vzde our old friend who 
has just passed along. No: it’s all up with 
me.’ 


enerally given 


fest, you might 


“ Don’t be so sure of it, old fellow. I am 


not.” 

“T say, Gus, I think I'll step to the door, 

and ask for a glass of water. May be I'll 
et aglimpse of her. A glimpse into para- 
Sise is the next best thing to entering.” 

“ All right,” quoth Gus. 

I stepped upon the piazza, and placed my 
hand on the bell, but could not ring it. My 
courage forsook me. 

“It’s no use, Gus,” I said. “I began 
life a fool, and it is useless to endeavor to 
go back on my record.” 

Gus did not say a word more, but walked 
along with me in silence till we came toa 
little country inn that had an inviting and a 
semi-homelike look about it. We both 
paused at the same instant, evidently gov- 
erned by the same thought. 

“ Let’s stop here a few days,” I said. “I 
should like to look over the scenes of my 
boyhood’s pleasures. That is an advantage 
that a country-raised boy has over one 
growing up in a busy city. Every cow on 
the farm, every horse in the barn, every 
bird sailing through the free, fresh air, — 
what are the vulgar old apple-woman on the 
corner, the snarling dog of your purse-proud 
neighbor, the chattering parrot of the old 
maids opposite, to them? ‘God made the 
country, and man made the city,’ indeed.” 

“ But why did n’ you ring the bell when 
once on the piazza?” asked Gus, seeming a 
little in doubt as to whether it was quite 
safe yet to venture on a return to the sub- 

ject. 
' “Why? Because I was afraid to have 
my image shattered. I should like to carry 
one picture through life that should remain 
true to the ideal that formed it. And now, 
Gus, be a good friend to me, and say no 
more about it. Wewill stay about here a 
week or so, and if all seems propitious | 
shall mayhap meet her, and let events be 
governed a8 they will. And in the mean 


time, of course, my secret is not to go be- 

yond your lips.” 

me?” 


course not, Ernest. Can you doubt 


We had no trouble in arranging to stop at 
the little inn for two or three weeks, or in- 
deed for as long a season as we desired, and 
we were soon domiciled in our rooms. 

Next morning after breakfast we two sat 
in the shadow of the trumpet-vine that clam- 
bered over the front -piazza, Gus havin 
just finished insisting that he should be le 
to himself for one day, while I should re- 
new my acquaintance with old friends, after 
which as many of them as chose could open 
their arms to both of us. This seemed 
reasonable, and I had agreed to it. 
Suddenly there was an unusual excite- 
ment along the road in front of the inn. 
Several people yo. all hurrying to and 
fro in a state of joyous commotion. All 
were talking and laughing, and seemed in- 
dulging in mutual congratulations. 
Suddenly our old friend of the day before 
appeared, walking briskly up the path tow- 
ard where we sat. He also seemed over- 
joyed about something. 

“ Good-mornin’, young man,— Mr. Mar- 
tin, 1 s’pose I ought ter say. Goin’ to stay 


about here a spell?” 

“Good-morning. I thought I should.” | 

“ That’s right. Hunt up the old cronies 
like,eh? May be there’s a sweetheart among 
’em, eh? Little mites of gals sometimes gits 
their hair or their fingers or what not tan- 
gled up in a feller’s heart-strings, and 
there’s no gittin’on ’em out. I tell yer! 
That’s so, neighbor.” 

“So I’ve heard,” I replied as calmly as I 
could. “But what’s the excitement today ? 
Everybody seems to be happy about some- 
thing.” 

“Why, ha’n’t you heard? Joe Myers 
has just turned up. Missing since the fight 
in the Wilderness. He’s Sue Wolcott’s 
lover; and she’s a mighty popular gal, and 
— ’s gladon her account as well as 

is’n.” 

Gus gave me one lightning glance, and 
then began whistling softly a plaintive air. 

I sat on nettles, and was glad when the 
old man joined the throng outside. 

For I had adouble pangnow. Joe Myers 
had been the dé¢e noir of my boyhood. He 
was larger and stronger than I, and had al- 
ways picked on me, and bullied me, and 
laughed at me, and taunted me with being a 
“ girl-boy.” 

“It needed but this,” I said bitterly. “To 
think that he, of all others, should rob my 
life of its one bright golden spot.” 

But we had arranged to stop for a while, 
and could not go now without causing re- 
mark. Besides some fate that I did not un- 
derstand seemed holding me. 

So I concluded to drift. There are cer- 
tain eras in_a person’s life when drifting is 
salvation. There is just as certainly a time 


“ Never.” 


for drifting as there is for steady and deter- 
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mined working. Fortunate indeed the man 
who can read his own destiny well enough 
to not do one when he should suffer the 
other. 

I drifted. 

I had renewed a number of acquaintances, 
and my appearance among the people had 
created a pleasurable excitement that was 
scarcely second to that of the return of Joe 


a one of the heroes of the dreadful 
ilderness. 

I had met neither one of them as yet; 
but one day, as fate would have it, I was 
ushered, with Gus, into a house where Sue 
and her lover were making a call. The 
meeting was very constrained at first, as 


may be supposed ; but the constraint wore 


off almost immediately, I was so disappoint- 
ed in Sue’s appearance. I could detect a 
haunting memory in the brown eyes, I 
thought, and instantly I remembered that 
little Sue’s were that glorious color; but be- 
yond that I could see in the present nothing 


to recall the past. Beyond the fact that a 
boy’s sweet ideal was shattered rudely by 


the actual staring the man in the face, I felt 
no sorrow for the way things were, and en- 
vied not Joe Myers the possession of Su- 
san. I philosophized to myself that no wise 
man would go through an apple orchard in 
May, and blue-ribbon the prettiest blossoms 
there, expecting to select his apples in the 
fall by those labels. There are frosts and 
insects and time to be contended with in the 
human orchard as well. 

Joe Myers seemed to warm toward me ex- 
ceedingly, and after we began to feel well 
—. together he turned to me, and 
said, — 

“I say, Ernest, —for we are not to ‘mis- 


ter’ each other, are we?—I used to abuse 
you shamefully when we were boys; but 
you don’t hold it against me, do you? Seri- 
ously speaking, old boy, I should n’t wonder 
if my rough treatment of you developed the 
man in you sooner than it otherwise would 
have been. So, instead of your owing mea 
grudge, you owe me thanks, Eh, Ernest? 
A’n't that so, Greyson?” 

And the laugh against me became so gen- 
eral and so good-natured that I was forced 
to join it. 

We were about dispersing at the gate, 
when Sue’s cousin, Grace Morton, came by, 
and before going we all went out on the 
lawn and jumped rope for half an hour. 
There was no croquet in those days, and 
this was almost the only out-door amuse- 
ment that young people of both sexes in- 
dulged in promiscucusly. 1 took an interest 
at once in Grace, and was pleased in spite of 
myself at hearing Gus make the punning ref- 
erence to us, — 

“ There seems to be only a couple of vow- 
els’ difference between them. They are 


— atonce. Martin and Morton, — 
see ” 

And I was half inclined to be jealous of 
the pleasant remark at this early stage of 
our acquaintance. 

What a queer thing is human nature in 
some of its phases! 

When we dispersed, I walked to the gate 
with pretty Grace, and asked and obtained 
permission to call on the morrow, and talk 
of old times. 

But even at this et d day the new was 
so attractive that the old was forgotten. 

“It’s a case of love at first sight, I’m 
afraid,” said Gus banteringly, as I returned 
to the hotel the next night. 


I looked at him with a quick glance, and 


with a hasty word ready for utterance, but 
did not speak it. 

Love is so sensitive to the least refer- 
ence. 

* No offence, old boy,” he said; * but 
eed man’s judgment is so superior to your 


1. 
Ss. 


And I placed my head upon my pillow 
with the remark ringing in my ears. 

How forcibly and aptly he had put it! Let 
the boy indeed have his little sweethearts, 
and waft them away as a child blows a svap- 
bubble, remembering them not as he crosses 
the threshold into man’s domain. 

So I thought as I went to sleep. 

What glorious dreams I had! A young 
man’s dreams will tell him he is in love be- 
fore he knows it himself. I dreamed over 
the old scene in the school-house, which ap- 
peared before me very vividly; and the lit- 
tle Sue Wolcott, with gold-flaxen hair, 
brown eyes, dimpled cheeks, and general 


fluffy appearance, was so winning, that I 


lost all my bashfulness, and, instead of cry- 
ing because I was nota sweet little girl, I 
deliberately put my arms around her, when, 
lo! the boy and the girl were gone, and I 
clasped in my arms — not Sue Wolcott, but 
her golden-haired cousin, Grace Morton. 
The struggle awoke me, and I was angry 
because even in my dreams the pet notion 
of my boyhood could not be realized. 

Three times the same dream courted my 
sleeping senses, and then it was just day- 
light. 

SI arose, dressed myself, and went out for 
awalk. The reader need not be informed 
that I took the road leading by Grace’s 
house. A lover that would have taken a 
different road would have been a vara avis 
indeed. 

But I had no adventure. I have observed 
that adventures only take place in imagina- 
tive stories, and hence it would be absurd to 
incorporate one in this life sketch. 

The nearest approach to an adventure 
was in catching a sight at Grace’s window of 
a disheveled golden head for a moment, and 
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then having it hidden by a cruel cloud of 
curtain suddenly drawn. 

Then I was vexed again, What would 
she think to see me there at that time in the 
morning ? 

I walked till exhausted, and stopped at a 
farm-house and partook of some oahdact 
with the family. What they thought of m 
being out at that early hour in the morning 
could judge but too weli by the looks of cu- 


tlosity with which they regarded me. But, 
singu 
tions. 

It was ten o’clock when I reached Grace 
Morton’s gate on my return. I was going 
by with scarcely a glance, when a pleasant 
voice, which sent a delightful thrill through 
me, said, — 

“Good-morning, Mr. Martin. Have you 
had a pleasant walk?” 

“Yes—no. Good-morning, Miss Grace, 
if I may call you so.” 

“As you please, only ‘Miss’ sounds so 
formal.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say” — 


“That you may call me simply Grace? 
> not? Were we not children together ? 

n 

‘At that instant Susan Wolcott’s voice was 
heard at the gate, and the remark was not 
finished. 

I passed a pleasant hour with Grace, 
another in the afternoon, and two or three 
in the evening, each time at different 
places. 

Day after day passed thus, each one re- 
peating the other. I forgot Gus half of the 
time, forgot that the day of our return to the 
West was drawing near, forgot all but the 
dimpled, golden-haired Grace that had be- 


witched me, 


Once I became almost angry with Gus. 

“It is nearly two weeks since the best 
friend I have in the world told me how faith- 
ful he was to the memory ofa little angel in 
white named Susan Wolcott, and now—O 
man ! how inconstant art thou! By the way, 
has the happy day been set?” 

I bent on hima glanée which I meant to be 


withering, but which made him laugh the 
louder, and went out —_ the piazza. 

Grace was neither shy nor bashful in my 
presence, and never avoided me even in pre- 
tense. I argued with myself that this might 
be because she was so natural and honest, or 
it might be because she was not in love with 
me. To alover’s jealous fancies this latter 
seemed the more natural inference, and the 
doubts and delights of a lover’s mind ran 
continual riot.in mine. 2 

The evening before the ms | originally set 
for our departure was at hand. I had asked 
and obtained leave of Grace to spend it 
with her, and she met me at the gate in true 
Oriental fashion. For the first time in our 


arly enough, they asked me no ques- 


delightful intercourse I noticed that she was 
ill atease. She was just as pleased to see 
me, just as cordial, and the same half-laugh- 
ing, half-loving look shone in her glorious 
brown eyes. But they seemed a bit more 
restless. And, above all, there was more of 
that haunting memory that carried me back 
to those school-children’s days when Susan 
Wolcott’s eyes had enchanted me so. 

Her constraint added to my doubts and 
my own constraint as well. 

We walked in the yard, talking of flowers 
and nature’s glories generally, till the dew 
drove us to the shelter of the porch, where 
the crickets’ chirping tones alternated with 
our own droning voices for half an hour or 
more, when the fresh breeze from Lake 


Erie bore down upon us with its indistinct 


murmur a breath of dampness that sent us 
indoors. 

Here the moments flew rapidly on wings 
of song and converse, till the passage of 
each moment seemed to bear with it a 
barbed reminder that the dreadful question 


must soon be asked. 


It came at last. 

And the answer was all that I could have 
desired. 

Why attempt to give Love’s lan 
the cold formula of letter and word? It al- 
aye falls short somewhat of the implied 
o ing, as our realizations ever do of the 
1 

“Have you ever loved before?” she 
asked after a while, nestling in my arms, 
and looking into my face with those ‘glori- 
ous brown eyes, still haunting and whisper- 
ing of other days, almost cruelly in the light 
of her query. 

Oh that same question that all women 
ask! The answer makes no difference to 


them; as their troth is plighted, and their 
faith in the present is supreme. Would 
that fewer of them were disappointed ! 

Why do they ask the question? 

Why did Eve listen to the beguiling ser- 
pent, and then meet her consequent fate 
with twice the bravery of man? 

Who shall answer 

“Have you ever loved before?” she re- 
peated, with a little simulated doubt in her 
eyes, but with a closer nestling in my arms 
in spite of that. 

“ Yes, darling, — once, in my boyhood, al- 
most within sight of this very spot.” 

“Oh, tell me about it,” she exclaimed, 
freeing herself from my arms, and resuming 
an upright position, still looking into my 
eyes, eager curiosity contesting with the ten- 
derest love for the possession of her own. 

“ But you will laugh at me, it is so very 
silly.” 

No indeed! Boy and girl loves are too 
awfully jolly and spicy to be laughed at.” 

“But this is neither jolly nor spicy. It 
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was very sentimental once, but seems very 
flat now.” 

“Oh, please tell me.” 

“You will not laugh at me?” 

“ No, dearest.” 

“ Nor love me any less ?” 

“Of course not, Sir Absurdity. No 
woman ever did that unless she was a 
fool.” 

“ Which” — 

“T am not.” 

And I kissed the pertness all out of her 
face, leaving only sweetness and innocence 
and confidence, the three graces that should 
ever attend upon woman. 

And then I told her the story, with all the 
minute dwelling upon details that I could 
master. 

As I Deny I observed her eyes glis- 
ten and her face grow rosy, and wondered 
at the singular effect of my story. 

“ And the little girl was Susan Wolcott ?” 
she — when I had finished. 

“Yes.” 

“ But did you not know there were two 
Susan Wolcotts?” 

“Two?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the other” — 

I could not proceed. 

“My name was Susan Wolcott till I was 
seven years old, when both parents died 
suddenly, and I was acopted by my uncle, 
John Morton, and my name changed to Su- 

san Grace Morton, though no one ever 
thinks of calling me Sue. You see my un- 


from the East about that time, and my uncle 
and adopted father thought it would be awk- 
ward to have two Susan Wolcotts in the 
same neighborhood.” 

But the closing words of her explanation 
were almost inaudible through the kisses 
with which I covered her lips, cheeks and 
eyes. 

“I thought there was something familiar 
about. you,” she said Cpe a iving my 
face a eos scrutiny. “Ithink I loved you 
from the first, but did not know it at the 
time.” 

— you really say so?” I asked ecstati- 

And she eyed me again curiously for an 
instant. 

“] remember now,” she said. “And you 
are the awkward, freckle-faced boy who used 
to eye me so.” 

“I’m afraid I was awkward, and I know 
I was freckled,” I said soberly. 

“And you loved me all that time?” she 
continued. “Do you know I wondered in 
those days why you never played with me 
as the other boys did, and why you stared 
at me so? I thought you must think I was 
a horrid little thing without any gumption, 
as a queer old neighbor of ours used to ex- 
press it.” 

“ And you,” I said, are the little guardian 
angel that has kept watch and ward over 
me for fifteen years! Let us always remem- 
ber that there was one boy’s ideal that grew 
up to him a blessed reality.” 

“ Until he married her,” she replied with 


cle, the present Sue’s father, came here 


a roguish smile. 


CHAPTER I. 


- I DO hope Arthur will not accept that 
situation, Maggie! ” 

“What situation, dear?” I asked, with- 
out even looking up from my work. 

“ That stewardship in Ireland. I have a 
presentiment that something bad will come 
‘of itif he does. It will worry me dreadfully, 
Maggie, if you and the children go to live in 
that wild, half-barbarous place. The house 
looks as if it would tumble about your ears, 
in spite of its stately towers and magnificent 
carving. Why, half the windows are board- 
ed up, and the other half broken! No, you 
must not let Arthur go.” 


THE STEWARD OF ABBEYLANDS. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. © 


“ Ellie, child, wake up; you ’re dreaming 
and chattering such nonsense! Rouse up, 
dear, and finish that sleeve. I’m so anx- 
ious to get this little frock finished before 
Arthur comes home,” I said, briskly plying 
my own needle. “You used not to sleep in 
the afternoon, Ellie.” 

“Have I been asleep, Mag?” asked m 
sister, looking at me with a very troubled, 
thoughtful countenance. “I do not think I 
even closed my eyes; and yet I saw and 
heard ” 

“There, there, dear! Keep your day- 
dream till Arthur comes home ; he ’ll enjo 
it, but I’m too busy. Besides I don’t care 
about hearing dreams told; I get a cold, 


The Steward of Abbeylands. 


creepy sort of sensation down my back. 
Moreover, they’re all nonsense, you know, 
and really mean nothing.” 

“ But tell me one thing, Maggie,” said m 
sister earnestly. “Has there been no tal 
of Arthur going to Ireland, of his living in 
—in that great house with all the turrets 
and windows? ” 

“ You silly child, do 
the least chance of his leaving Leeson 
Brothers now, when he’s almost a partner 
in the firm? And, of all places on the face 
of the earth, I think Ireland is Arthur’s pet 
aversion. Do you know, Ellie, I shall be 
very cross with you if you do not try to con- 
quer that absurd habit you have of making 
your dreams realities and fretting about 
them. Not one has ever come true yet.” 

“That’s no reason they 7 not some 
day, Maggie dear,” replied Ellie gravely ; 
“and indeed I can’t help thinking things, 
and seeing and hearing things too. Shere 
that sleeve is finished; and now put away 


u suppose there is 


the work. Arthur will be here presently.” 
“And, like all inconsiderate people, he 
hates amateur dressmaking. e thinks 


four active, energetic, destructive little peo- 
ple can be clothed by magic. You must ac- 
custom Ernest to such operations, Ellie; 
prepare his mind beforehand for a sewing- 
machine and perpetual needlework — unless 
indeed Ernie becomes so rich that you can 
afford to dispense with economy altogether.” 

“ 1 ’m afraid there’s not much prospect of 
that, Maggie,” replied Ellie, in her quiet, 
calm way, which left one in doubt as to 
what her individual wishes were with regard 
to Ernest Hamilton and his‘future prospects. 

Then we both bustled about and made the 
room tidy for my husband’s coming; for 
Arthur is terribly particular, and cannot en- 
dure the faintest resemblance of a muddle. 
Afterward, at my suggestion, my sister went 
up-stairs to put her unruly locks in order, — 
she had been romping with the children, — 
and to make herself a little smart generally, 
as a wee bird had whispered to me that ver 
likely Ernest would come home to tea wit 
Arthur. 

Left alone in the dining-room, my thoughts 
immediately reverted to Ellie’s dream; and 
I wondered if there was the remotest possi- 
bility of Arthur ‘going to Ireland, if Leeson 
Brothers could have any business for him 
to do in that country. With all my heart I 
hoped not, for it would be a dreadful upset 
tous. We were so comfortably settled in 
Hampstead, — had such acheap, convenient 
house on a long lease, had a nice daily*gov- 
erness for Minnie and Jessie, such an excel- 
lent school for Willie and Fred, such good 
shops, such a delightful church; and the 
“buses” ran so nicely for Arthur, Leeson 


confidential manager. They knew his worth 
and splendid capacity for business, and val- 
ued him accordingly. He liked and respect- 

ed them, especially Mr. Robert Leeson, the 

elder brother; and there was every pros- 

pect of the firm being one day Leeson Broth- 

ers and Goring. 

Just at first I had felt rather lonely in 

London. I had come, a young, light-heart- 

ed girl, from a merry, busy home in the 

North; and, after I had got over the novel- 

ty of being Arthur’s wife, and living ina 

house of my own in London, I had found 

the hours hang heavily upon my hands from 

the time my husband went out early in the 

morning till he returned late in the after- 
noon. Then little Minnie came, and I was 

no longer wr Every moment seemed 

fully and happily occupied. How I man- 
aged when three more babies arrived I can- 

not imagine; but their wants were attended 
to somehow. Still I was very glad when I 

received a letter from my mother, saying 
that my youngest sister Ellie was not very 
well, and that the doctor recommended com- 
plete change of air and scene, and asking if 
I could have her stay with me for a little 
while. Of course I could, and did with 
pleasure ; and, after a week, the only marvel 
was how J ever did without her; and the 
idea of her ever going back to the North 
both Arthur and ) declared was quite out of 
the question. 

After a few months it became clear to us 
that, if Ellie did nat remain in London with 
us, it was more than probable that Ernest 
Hamilton would persuade her to stay; and 
we were both wel pleased at the idea. Er- 
nest was Mr. Leeson’s nephew and only rel- 
ative; would succeed him in the business 
probably ; and, besides, he was a thoroughly 
good, kind, steady, though rather eccentric 

oung fellow. Ellie was just a trifle pecu- 
iar in some of her views too; so that in 
that respect they suited each other admira- 
bly. As both were very young, there was 
no engagement; and yet it was tacitly under- 
stood between us that Ellie and Ernest were 
to be married one day. Not fora long time 
I hoped, for my sister was a great help and 
eoulirt to me, and we got on capitally to- 
gether. Though I| was the eldest and Ellie 
the youngest of five, she seemed in some 
things to be quite my senior, and a glance 
from “auntie” always subdued the children 
in a moment. 

“ Arthur is late this evening,” I said aloud, 
as I rang for lights and vigorously poked up 
the fire. “ Dear me, how Ellie’s silly dream 
troubles me! I wonder if there is any 
chance of his going to Ireland?” 

“ Of whose going to Ireland?” asked Ar- 
thur, who had entered unseen, laying his 


“Brothers were engravers in Oxford Street, 
and my husband was their head clerk and 


ttle woman?” 


hand upon my shoulder. “ What are 
talking about, 
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“Ellie had a silly dream, dear, and I’ve 
kept thinking about it. She fancied we 
were going to Ireland to live in a great 
tumbledown castle.” 

“ Beside a lake, with high hills at the 
back and the sea beyond, — such a beautiful 
country, but such horrid people ! I thought 
they killed you, Art,” supplemented Elhe, 
entering the room, followed by Ernest Ham- 
ilton, “and —and set fire to the grand old 
house. It was such a pity, although the 

lace was in ruins, You Te not going to 

reland, are you, Arthur?” —and she laid 
her hand upon his arm, and looked up at 
him with sad troubled eyes. 

“Why, of course I ’m not going, you silly 
chiid! What earthly business could take 
me to Ireland? No, my dear, I’m a fixture 
in Oxford Street, and more likely to be so 
in future, for Mr. Leeson desired his solici- 
tor to draw up the articles of partnership to- 
day; but —by Jove, it’s rather arum thing! 
—we had a lot of drawings sent in today 
to be engraved of such a tumbledown old 
Irish castle, situated in such wild, grand 
scenery, lake and all, as Ellie describes. 
Did you see them, Ernest?” 

“Yes,” replied Ernest rather gloomily; 
“T took my instructions about them.” 

“ Are there two square towers, and a mas- 
sive arched doorway covered with curious 
carvings ?” asked Ellie breathlessly. “ Are 
there trees —great trees with ugly gaps in 
them, as if some had been pulled up by the 
roots ? Are some of the windows boarded 
up?” 

“ There, there, my dear! Those are the 
marks and tokens of a score of Irish castles 
—and English castles too, for that matter. 
You must have copied dozens of such 
sketches at school ; you can find the various 
characteristics — towers, arched doorway, 
quaint carving, hill, valley, wood, water, e¢ 
c@etera—in Maggie’s sketch-book at this 
poceeet moment,” said Arthur gayly. “Don’t 
ook so exercised in your mind, Ernest; 
and, for goodness’ sake, clear up your cloud- 
ed face, Ellie. You look as solemn as if 
you had seen a ghost!” 

“I'd rather have seen twenty ghosts than 
what I did see,” replied Ellie, with a smile. 

But, despite all her efforts to be cheerful 
and like her usual self, a _ troubled, 
thoughtful look lingered in her eyes, which 
perplexed and worried me, and which I 
could not forget. Itwas only when Arthur 
returned to the partnership subject, and we 
gayly discussed the advantages that would 
arise from it, that Ellie’s dream ceased to 


haunt me; and, as no one ever hinted at the 
subject again, I soon forgot all about it. 


CHAPTER II. 


years passed away, — five short 
happy years, — blessed by Frovidence 
in many ways, and darkened by only a sin- 
gle trouble, — little Ellie, my youngest dar- 
ing, was taken from us. Fora while I telt 
as if I could not be resigned. She was the 
sweetest and prettiest of all the flock, —at 
least so I thought; and I indulged in ver 
wild and wicked repinings. I felt it all the 
more too, because just then I lost my dear 
sister Ellie. She married Ernest Hamilton, 
and they went abroad. Ernest was not at 
all strong. The doctors gave his malady no 
name, but they strongly advised his giving 
up work and trying a few years of complete 
rest in the south of France. His uncles 
made him a liberal allowance, and, had it 
not been for her husband’s ill-health, I think 
dear Ellie would have been supremely hap- 
py. She was not a very “gushing” corre- 
spondent, but she never neglected us, and 
was devotedly attached to my children. 

For three F peg they lived abroad, and 
Ernest seemed no better, no nearer coming 
back to take his proper place in the count- 
ing-house of Leeson and Goring ; and most 
of the work and responsibility fell on Ar- 
thur’s shoulders. The Brothers Leeson 
were not so active and energetic as they had 
been ; business was depressed everywhere ; 
and day after day I saw a cloud of care and 
serae | rest upon my husband’s brow. He 
looked old and haggard, and was strangely 
restless and nervous. Scarcely aday passed 
that he did not offer some comment on how 
glad he was that we had remained in our 
old house, and never gone in for any display 
or extravagance on the strength of the part- 
nership — unless indeed our sending Willie 
and Fred to a first-rate public school could 
come under the head of extravagance, and 
having a resident instead of a daily gover- 
ness for the girls, For myself, I did not in 
any way alter either my style of dress or my 
household expenditure ; and I fancied that 
Arthur had saved a great deal of money, 
for I knew we did not live nearly up to our 
income. I often looked forward to the time 
when he should be able to leave business al- 
oye and make a pleasant home to grow 
old in, in some quiet country village. 

But one day I was rudely awakened trom 
all my pleasant dreams by the startling in- 
telligence that Leeson Brothers and Goring 
had failed. The first shock of such news 
was terrifying; but I had no idea of the real 
meaning of it till Arthur told me, some days 
after, with tears and bitter self-reproaches, 
that failure meant absolute ruin and perhaps 
disgrace, that there was nothing to be saved 
from the general wreck, and that he, more 


than any one else, wasto blame, —that he 
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had speculated rashly and madly, and lost 
everything. 

I comforted him as well as I could, poor 
fellow, and assured him that I knew he had 
acted for the best, whatever other people 
might think. I entreated him to rouse him- 
self and meet his troubles like a man, and 
emulate my bravery; though in truth I felt 
an abject coward when I thought of the fu- 
ture; not on account of the poverty, —I 
could face that, —but the disgrace which 
poor Arthur feared lay behind. When the 
affairs of the firm were investigated, how- 
ever, Leeson Brothers and Goring emerged 
from the wreck, honorable but ruined men, 
—that is, the great bulk of the loss:fell upon 
their own shoulders, Arthur’s especially ; 
and that consoled my dear husband more, | 
think, than anything else. 

My little fortune, bringing me in about 
forty pounds a year, was settled on myself, 
and on that we should have to exist till Ar- 
thur found some occupation. Our house- 
hold was broken up, our servants were dis- 
missed, and we went into cheap apartments. 

Some of Arthur’s friends behaved nobly to 
us in our trouble ; for they all seemed to re- 
alize that he had been ill-advised and unfor- 
tunate, not careless or wicked. One offered 
to keep Willie at school till we could recov- 
er ourselves a little ; another proposed to do 
the same for Fred; and a third offered Ar- 
thur @ situation in Ireland as steward to Sir 
Redmond Blake of Abbeylands. 

“The place is remote, unsettled, not in 
any sense of the word a sinecure,” Sir Red- 
mond said in his letter, “ but the salary is 
five hundred pounds a year, and the ex- 

nses are trifling. You will reside in Ab- 
lovin <I dare say you will find a suffi- 
cient number of rooms habitable. There 
are fish, game, fruit, and so forth, in abun- 
dance, and horses and a carriage at your 
disposal; but you will have a number of 
rough, . disorderly, ill-disposed people to 
deal with, who must be driven, not led, and 
made to pay their rent regularly. I candidly 
admit that the stewardship of Abbeylands is 
not a particularly easy or pleasant post; but 
T think a man may retrieve his fallen for- 
tunes there as well as anywhere under the 
sun. If you decide on accepting the situa- 
tion, I should like you to commence your 
duties at once. Mind—I warn you before- 
hand that you will require both patience and 
resolution, and perhaps a little courage; 
but an Englishman and a man of business 
is not very often lacking in those qualifica- 
tions.” 

“T°ll go, Maggie,” said Arthur, after read- 
ing the letter for the third time. “ Yes, I'll 
accept this situation. In the present de- 
pressed state of trade I couldn’t do nearly 
so well in London. Five hundred pounds a 

_year in Ireland is a large income, and, as 


Sir Redmond says, the expenses are trifling. 
Yes, we'll go, dear.” 

7 well, Arthur,” I replied. “ It 
seems hard to have to go away from the 
children, but I suppose it cannot be helped. 
We must make the best of it, dear, and it 
may not be for very long.” 


“ Not an hour longer than I can hel = 


Maggie. Let me only accumulate a little 
capital, and I'll begin again.” And then 
Arthur wrote off at once accepting the situa- 
tion. 

A month afterward, with our two young- 
est children — Minnie and Jessie we placed 
at school, as we had learned that there would 
be only very meagre opportunities for edu- 
cating them in the place to which we were 
going —and one trustworthy servant who 
had nursed all my little ones, Arthur and J 
started for the Abbeylands, full of hope and 
bright anticipations for the future, cheerful 
in spite of parting with our loved ones and 
the we up of our happy home, and be- 

an the world again, with Tittle beyond our 
ove for each other and our brave trustful 
hearts. 

It was late on a glorious August evening 
when we reached Abbeylands. The latter 
part of our journey — about a dozen miles 
—had been performed in a rather ram- 
shackle carriage drawn by two huge bony 
horses, who shook their heads every tew 
moments in a jerky way, and could not be 
driven or persuaded into hastening their 
slow jog-trot pace. 

Our road lay through an indescribably 
beautiful country, —high hills on one side, 
crowned with a thousand glowing hues by 
the setting sun; green valleys on the other, 
with houses nestling peacefully in their 
midst,— wretched, comfortless dwellings 
probably, but distance lent enchantment to 
their appearance, and their smoke curled u 
as gracefully against the clear blue sky as if 
they were the far-famed “cottage-homes of 
England.” Far beneath us lay a vast sheet 
of water studded with islands. I thought it 
was the sea, but our driver smiled scornful- 
ly at 7 ignorance, and informed me that it 
was on ugh Corrib, and that the “ say” 
was right behind me. As we drove along, 
the country grew wilder and less fertile, the 
hills more abrupt and broken, the valleys 
gray and stony ; but the lake still lay below, 
calm, restful, beautiful in the still twilight, 
fringed with a border of deep soft green. 
Altogether it was the most beautiful drive I 
had ever taken; and, in spite of a certain 
indescribable feeling of gloom, caused per- 
haps by the awful stillness coming on us 
suddenly after the roar and bustle of Lon- 
don, both Arthur and I enjoyed it thoroughly, 
even while we admitted that there was some- 
thing a little weird about it all, — our voices 
sounded so strange, and our words seemed 
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to be carried away from us on the still clear 
air almost before we had uttered them, and 
kept echoing round us long after. 

At last we reached Abbeylands after a 
quarter of an hour’s drive through a sort of 

rk on the shores of the lake. The house 

. itself stood slightly ona hill, and commanded 
a magnificent panoramic view of the sur- 
rounding country for miles. With the sea 
to the back and the lake in front, Abbey- 
lands seemed to rest on a sort of bridge be- 
tween them. 

It was a glorious old house, though in a 
pitiable state of decay. Each side of the 
principal entrance was flanked by two enor- 
mous square towers; and an arched door- 
way adorned with rich carving admitted us 
into a wide hall, in which a turf-fire smould- 


side-door which led into the gardens and to 
the boat-house. 

After inspecting the rooms, we returned 
to the hall and had some supper ; and then, 
when the children were gone to bed, Miles 
Kelly came up and gave us some particulars 
of our new home, and explained to Arthura 
few of the difficulties he would have to en- 
counter. 


“T only hope you may be able to do some 


good, sir, an’ get the property into some- 
thing like pol order ; but I’m afeard it ’s 
no use, You see the place has been goin’ 
to rack an’ ruin this twenty year. The last 
agent staid only two days.” 

“ Why?” I asked curiously. 

Miles waved his hands, shook his head 
slowly, and continued speaking to my hus- 

nd. 


ered dreamily on the wide hearth and filled | band 


the room with a strange, not unpleasant 

odor. An elderly man rose up from the 
shadow of the chimney-corner and advanced 

to meet us with a rude courtesy. 

“Yer the new agent, Mr. Goring; way in, 
sir. Welcome to Abbeylands, ma’am! I’m 
Miles Kelly the bailiff.” 

“Ah, yes! I’ve heard of you from Mr. 
Redmond. I hope we shall work together, 
Miles, for the good of the tenants and the 
good of the property,” said Arthur cheerily. 

“I hope so, sir; but sorra much good 
there is in either one or the other,” was the 
rather gloomy reply. “Would you like to 
look at the rooms we made ready for you, 
ma’am? They’re not very comfortable ; 
but we did our best,— my wife an’ me. 
There’s hardly a room in the house fit for a 
dog, much less a Christian, to live in!” 

“I dare say we shall manage,” I said, 
glancing curiously round the sitting-room in- 
to which Miles had conducted us, and which 
would have rivaled any old curiosity-shop 
in Wardour Street for the beauty, variety, and 
incongruity of its furniture. There were 
faded tapestry, carved ecclesiastical-looking 
chairs, fragments of Turkey carpet, eked 
out with home-made straw mats, a chimney- 
piece adorned with exquisite frescoes sup- 
porting some battered tin candlesticks and 
shining canisters. Rare old pictures were 
side by side with accounts of some sort 
roughly chalked upon the wainscot, — heavy 
gold-embroidered velvet hangings on win- 
dows where every other pane was broken, 
and the orifice stuffed with straw, paper, or 
rags. Pervading all was a strange, mouldy, 
unearthly odor. That was supposed to be 
the drawing-room. The great hall we had 
entered first was thedining-room. Our bed- 
rooms were all on the same floor, and of a 
iece in point of furniture. That partof the 
nouse was Called the east or the Prior's 
wing ; and Miles had prepared it for us be- 
cause he thought it a trifle less shaky than 


“He had n’t much pluck, sir. You see 
Abbeylands belonged time out of mind to 
the Liveches, an’ the next roperty is Blake- 
ville. Old Sir Redmond and the Minor — that 
is, young Llynch’s father — had been great 
comrades in their young days: Sir Redmond, 
in fact, ruined Mr. Llynch, sent Abbeylands 
into the Encumbered Estates Court, an’ 

oung Sir Redmond bought it. But for the 
ast twenty years he’s been able to do noth- 
in’ with it. The people about hate him, an’ 
can’t bear to think of his father havin’ been 
the ruin of young Mr. Llynch, an’ then his 
buyin’ the piace. His own tenants love 
him no better, for he’s a bad landlord, — 
that’s the truth, sir. As for the Abbeylands 
tenants, "tis n’t so much that they can’t pa 
their rent as that they won’t; they can't 
abear the notion of Mr. Llynch’s money 
yoin’ to a Blake, and the rents of Abbeylands 
Bein’ paid to a Protestant.” 
“But Sir Redmond purchased the proper- 
ty,” said Arthur, with a good deal of wonder 
in his voice; “surely he has a right to the 
rents ?” 
“Yes, sir, he purchased the property; 
an’ he might better have left it alone. Any 
other master would better become Abbey- 
lands than the son of the man that drove it 
to the hammer. Though I’m Sir Red- 
mond’s servant, an’ take his wage, — yes, 
an’ do his work too, sir, —I think there’s a 
dale to be said on the side of the tenants. 
Anyhow, their meanin’ is right, an’ they’d 
serve the Minor on their hands an’ knees.” 
“ Where is young Mr. Llynch now? ” ask- 
ed Arthur. 
An expression of the deepest sorrow and 
dejection passed over Miles’s face. He bow- 
ed his head, waved his hands with a gesture 
of despair, and remained silent for a few 
moments ; then he looked up with a sort of 
proud defiance. 


“Young Mr. Llynch, sir, is in prison. 


Marcus Joyce Llynch of Abbeylands is a 


the other portions, and had besides a private 


convict. 


e got five years for bein’ a—a 


} 
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* jt would do no harm. 
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Fenian! That’s what’s become of him, 
thanks to the Blakes of Blakeville. You ’ll 
find all the books in the office, sir, an’ I ’ll 
meet you there any time you like in the mor- 
nin’. You mightas well see that the fire-arms 
are all right; an’, if you was to lave that 
double-barreled gun at the side o’ the bed, 
Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night, Kelly,” said Arthur, with a 
contemptuous smile about the fire-arms. 
“The people are not going to murder me 
before they know what I've come for. You 
mus’ n’t talk like that, or youll frighten my 
wife.” 

“ Bedad, sir, if she does n’t learn to take 
such thrifles aisy, she ‘ll have a mighty bad 
time entirely of itat Abbeylands! ” returned 
Miles ; and then, with a respectful bow and 
a rather pitying smile, he left the room. 

Our first night was passed in perfect 
peace and security, — not even a suspicious 
noise troubled us, — and for a whole week 
the people refrained from showing us any 
active hostility. Arthur was out all day 
with Miles Kelly and his son, driving over 
the estate, visiting the tenants, and making 
himself acquainted with the affairs of each. 
I sometimes went for a walk, taking the 
nurse and children with me; but I did not 
venture beyond the grounds, except once, 
when I walked to have a look at the little 
village of Furameela, where our nearest 
postoffice was situated. It consisted of a 
public house,— which was postoffice and 
general drapery, grocery, stationery, and 
provision store as well, —a thatched cabin, 
which served the purpose of a nationa! 
school, and a police-barrack, in which three 
men and a sergeant passed a calm, retrospec- 
tive existence. About a mile farther on 
were a chapel, and a nice cozy little cottage, 
the residence of the parish priest. Our on- 
ly Protestant place of worship was at the 
Cosstquard station, nearly seven miles off, 
in the opposite direction; there the chap- 
lain read the morning service in the boat- 
house every alternate Sunday. 

Society there was none. The great fami 
lies round about, even if they were at home, 
would not condescend to visit an agent’s 
wife. The doctor was a Roman Catholic, 
and a devout believer in the martyr Llynch, 
and consequently scowled at us, and, I veri- 
ly believe, would have refused to visit us 
had we been ill. In fact, I was utterly 
alone, Butafter the first week my solitude was 
broken in anything but an agreeable manner. 

Whenever I went out, even for a short 
walk, | was followed by some sullen, dogged 
person, male or female, who passed close to 
me, whispered some utterly unintelligible 
‘words in my ear, and then moved on steal- 
thily. I spoke to the people in English, in 
my native North-country dialect; but they 
either could not or would not understand 


me; and, though I felt certain, from the ex- 
pression of their faces, that their words were 
either a warning or a threat, I said nothing 
about it to Arthur, for I could see that he, 
too, was troubled and sorely perplexed. But 
his courage showed no signs of giving way; 
he was not frightened, neither was I. Each 
day, however, made matters more unpleasant. 

very pene | a threatening notice of 
some sort would be found nailed to the hall 
door, —sometimes an ill-spelt letter, some- 
times a rude but suggestive drawing of a 
coffin, sometimes a death’s-head and cross- 
bones, and such cheerful assurances as, — 
“ If Mister Gorin’ does n’t lave Abbeylands, 
he ‘Il be sint carriage-free to the next world ; 
his ticket is tuck, an’ he might as well lay 
his measure fora wooden overcoat ;” or else 
the warning ran, — “ Mr. Gorin’, if ye have 
any sinse ye 'll lave while there ’s breath in 
yer body. We have nothin’ agin you; but 
the Abbeylands rents ’ll never go to a 
Blake. If ye have any regard for yer wife 
and childer, go afore the bullet grows cowld.” 

Arthur applied to the police and to the 
nearest magistrates, but they did not afford 
him either much comfort or protection ; so 
he resolved to take such precautions as he 
could, and trust to Providence for the rest. 
But it was very little we could do, when 
every person round us was an enemy, either 
open or disguised. Our dogs were poison- 
ed, the horses ham-strung, the farm-build- 
ings wrecked, even the very charges drawn 
from the fire-arms in our bedroom; and 
Arthur was never sure of any weapon, ex- 
cept the revolver he carriedabout him. Ex- 
istence was a daily, hourly anxiety; still Ar- 
thur never thought of giving up. He meant 
to master the unruly tenants of Abbeylands 
or die in the attempt. 

One day, after we had been about two 
months in Ireland, | was startled at hearing 
the sound of wheels near the principal en- 
trance, — we generally used the east door ; 
and on going to the window I saw my sister 
Ellie alighting from a post-car laden with 
boxes. I was actually dumb with surprise 
and pleasure, unable even to welcome her. 

“You are astonished, Maggie,” after 
counting her belongings and paying the 
driver. “ But I thought you would like to 
have me with you, and here I am. Ah, how 
well I remember the place!” 

“ Howis Ernest? How did you get away, 
Ellie ?” Iasked curiously. “Is he better?” 

“ Poor Ernest! Yes, he is better. He’s 
dead, Maggie! You did n’t know, dear, that 
he’s been in a maison de santé ior the last 
twelve months, incurably mad. He has been 


‘mad ever since 1 married him. He ched a 


few weeks ago. Don’t talk to me about him 
just yet, dear; itis alltoodreadful. Howdo 
you like Abbeylands? How do you get on 
with the barbarians ?”, : 
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“I don’t think they’re very barbarous, 


Ellie, —only misguided and _ ignorant. 


They seem gentle and tractable enough, ex- 


cept on one or two points.” 

“Hum, and frightening women seems to 
be one of their amusements ! ” my sister cried 
with flashing eyes, when I had related every- 
thing that happened since I came to 
Abbeylands. “They sha’n’t frighten me, 
Maggie, — that’s very certain ; still I wish 
you had n’t come here. You look ten years 
older. Do you remember my dream long 
ago, Maggie?” 

“Which dream, dear? You’ve had so 


“ About the tumbledown old house in Ire- 
land. It was just like this. I remember it 
distinctly. ‘There,—don’t look scared ! 

dare say I’ve seen a drawing of it some- 
where. I’ve brought you a present, Mag.” 
Of what, useful, I 
ope.” 
“Very, —so far as I can judge.” And 
Ellie produced a beautiful six-chambered re- 
volver, from which I drew back in nervous 

horror. “It’s a beauty, Maggie, and you 
must learn to use it. I’ve one for myself, 
too. We’ll set upa target on the lawn, and 

ractice for an hour every morning. I ’ve 
an told on good authority that ‘the finest 
peasantry in the world’ are as frightened of 
fire-arms as sheep of a shadow. Let them 
just heay us bang away for an hour every 
morning, and they won’t trouble us with any 
more verbal warnings, I think.” 

Ellie was right. After a few days’ prac- 
tice at the target the peasantry gave us a 
wide berth, keeping whenever they could 
out of pistol-range, and always regarding us 
with terror and wonder. “ The White Div- 
ils,” Miles told us they were in the habit of 
terming us. 

Still Arthur was subjected to as much in- 
convenience as ever, though I was unmo- 
lested. 
daily, and were laughed at demurely by El- 
lie. She pasted the death's-head and cross- 
bones and coffins in a scrap-book She 

icked up the Irish language with wonder- 
Ful ease, and used the words she knew with 
startling energy. She spoke to every person 
she met in a careless, free-and-easy sort of 
way, and would have faced all Abbeylands 
undaunted. Her courage and unfailing good 
spirits did us all good ; and yet she was sin- 
gularly cautious, ever on the watch for dan- 
Ber, ever on the look-out for some unseen 

oe. 

It came at last on Christmas eve. Arthur 
had been driving home from the nearest 
town, and, for the third time in the space of 
three months, been firéd at and escaped. 
We began to think he bore a charmed life, 
or else, as Ellie and I sometimes said, the 
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to frighten him away. It was a clear, frosty 
night, with a cutting wind from the west, 
We had sat up Jate, chatting over the events 
of the past six months, wondering when 
hostilities would cease, and we might have 
the children to spend their holiday with us, 
It had been a very sad Christmas eve, the . 
first since the break-up of our home; and 
we went to rest in rather gloomy — 
Ellie last as usual. She alone took a fin 
survey of the premises, in spite of Arthur’s 
entreaties. 

I had not been many minutes asleep, when 
I was roused by a gentle shake. 

“ Maggie, wake up, dear! 
house is on fire!” 

“On fire, Ellie! 
dren!” 

“They are safe, dear. Get dressed as 
quickly as youcan. Wrap up well; it is a 
bitter night. We must leave the room by 
the window. The corridor is impassable, 
and the flames are eens rapidly! Ar- 
thur, take your pistols!” 

But Arthur was already lost in the hot, 
blinding smoke of the passage. He had 
rushed out of the room half-dressed, with 
the keys of the office in his hands, intent on 
saving the rent-books, whatever else might 
be destroyed. With Ellie’s assistance I 
got out of the house; and not a moment too 
soon, for the flames were spreading rapidly. 
And, finding the children safe with the ser- 
vants, I rushed off in-search of my husband. 
For a moment I saw him stand at the win- 
dow of the office, surrounded by a fierce, 
ruddy glow of flame. In another moment 
he was by my side, blackened, scorched, 
with a number of books and a large cash- 
box in his hands. 

“Take these, Maggie. Guard them with 
your life!” he cried, and then ke disap- 
peared through the window again, and 
seemed to be swallowed up in the leaping 

ames. 

-What occurred during the next few sec 
onds I cannot rightly recollect. I felt my- 
self rudely shaken by the shoulders, some 
of the books and the cash-box were jerked 
out of my hands, and then came the report 
of a pistol by my very ear, and a low groan. 
The books fell all in a heap at my feet. At 
that moment Arthur appeared at the open 
window, dragging the insensible form of a 
mau after him.’ 

A portion of the roof fell in with a terri- 
ble crash, a mass of flame leaped up against 
the clear sky, a hundred tongues of fire 
were thrust out of the windows of Abbey- 
lands and reflected in the still dark waters 
of the lake, there was a fierce glow of heat 
a blinding shower of hot smoke and sparks, 
a loud, sullen roar as the wind fanned the 
flames, and I became insensible. 


Arthur, the 
The children, the chil- 


tenants did not really wish to kill him, only 


} 
/ 
many.” 
| 
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CHAPTER III. 


HEN I awoke to consciousness I was 

ying in a close carriage, well wrapped 
up in blankets. Arthur was supporting my 
head, Ellie and the children were opposite, 
and I could hear Miles on the box cheering 
Sarah, my nurse. We were being driven to 
Blakeville ; for Abbeylands was only a sul- 
len, smoking mass of ruins. 

“The books,” I said faintly —“ I dropped 
them, Arthur.” 

“ They are safe, dearest,” he whispered, 
“thanks toour brave Ellie. Thank Heaven, 
we have all escaped unhurt!” 

“ Are re quite unhurt, Arthur? I feared 
ou would never escape from those terrible 
ames!” 

“ My dear, the flames were not near me ; 
ont except for ashes and smoke, I’m all 
right. 

“And that man you dra out, — who 
was he, Arthur?” 

“That I don’t know, Maggie, and I never 
want to know.” 

“But you saved his life, Arthur. I’m 
sure you did. And perhaps it was he who 
set fire to the house.’ 

“Very likely. However, he’s escaped ; 
and Maggie, dear, I don’t want anything 
more said on that point. I don’t know who 
the man was. I don’t want to know. Do 

ou understand? Here we are at Blakeville. 
wonder if they will take usin?” 

I was too faint and weary to conjecture ; 
but they did take us in nent boapheabty, and, 
to our surprise, we learned that there was a 
member of the family there, — young Captain 
Blake, Sir Redmond: s nephew, just returned 
with his regiment from foreign service. In 
a few hours we were all comfortably in bed, 
feeling secure from any further annoyance ; 
feeling, indeed, that the worst of our 
troubles were over, and that in some myste- 
rious way the best thing that could possibly 
have ha = to us was the burning of 
that tumble-down old house. 


Five more years have passed away, and 


we are in Ireland still, with no immediate 
intention of leaving. A pleasant, comforta- 
ble modern residence stands in the park, at 
a picturesque distance from the ruins of Ab- 
beylands. Sir Redmond is no longer master ; 
he was killed by a fall from his horse four 
years ago; and Captain Blake, now Sir Har- 
ry, is master of Blakeville. My sister Ellie 
is his wife. He fell in love with her for her 
bravery on the night of the fire. 

There is an elderly man, with one hand, 
who is generally to be found about Blake- 
ville, carrying my sister’s garden-basket, or 
leading her pony, or bringing me messages, 
—a grim, stern, silent man, who is never- 
theless devoted to Lady Blake, though it 
was she fired the shot that lost him his 
right hand and saved the Abbeylands rent- 
book on the night of the fire. There is 
another retainer, a young, stalwart fellow 
with snow-white hair and very feeble sight 
(he always wears a green shade over his 
eyes, Ellie says, because his lashes and eye- 
brows have been completely burned away), 
who is generally in attendance on Arthur, 
and follows him about with a dog-like fideli- 
ty. Ellieand I quite believe that he is the 
man who set fire to the house on that mem- 
orable Christmas eve, the man whose life 
Arthur saved at the risk of his own, and then 
allowed to escape. If so, I think he is not 

he people round about are no longer 
barbarians or savages. ‘They show us the 
simple, grateful, droll side of their charac- 
ter, instead of the cunning, sullen, and re- 
vengeful. Their great grievance seems to 
have passed away with the old house, and 
my husband is as much liked and respected 
as he was hated and persecuted before. He 
is no longer the steward, but the master of 
Abbeylands. And the tenants seem willing 
enough to pay their rent since it does not go 
to enrich the Blakes of Blakeville. 

As for Ellie’s dream, if it had anything 
whatever to do with our adventures in Ire- 
land, and she firmly believes that it had, it 
has had a much pleasanter sequel than 
could possibly have been expected. 


LINES. 
FROM THE SPANISH.~-BY SANDA ENOS. 


WHEN I go to the church, 

And you are not in it, 
Bn, that the service 

y last but a minute; 
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4A BARNEGAT LEGEND. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


22 pe dark, stormy night, in the early 
part of the present century, three men 
stood together on Barnegat Beach. They 
were Job West, Hugh Green, and Stephen 
Brewer. Job and Hugh were men well past 
middle life, and their faces were so hardened 
and seamed by the many gales they had 
braved that all traces of human feeling were 
battered out of them. But Stephen was 
much younger. In fact, he had just crossed 
the threshold of manhood, and in his face, 
though bronzed and weather-beaten, could 
still be seen some glimmer of the soul-light 
within. They had been watching the beach 
for several hours, but the storm had in- 
creased to such blinding fury that they were 
about to abandon the patrol. 

“Thar a’n’t no use,” said Job West, “a 
stayin’ out in this yer gale, fur if anything 
did come on, yer could n’t see it, or git to it 
in this hark sea. Whew!” as an extra 
strong blast swept by, dashing the sha 
rain in his face. “ Did you: ever see such 
a dirty night? All h— must be out on a 


spree. Biast me, if it ha’n’t blowed out the 


beacon! That ’s the first time I ever seed 
that. Yer could n’t hev fixed her well, 
Steve.” 

“But I did!” said Steve. “And it was 
blazin’ like mad five minutes ago. Was n’t 
it, Hugh ?” 

“ Ay, lad; but that doan’t make no dif- 
ferince now. It are gone, sure, and yer best 
haste to build it ag’in, or some poor devil 
may lose his way in the dark.” 

Steve strode off to where the beacon had 
been burning. He soon reached the spot, 
and saw to his astonishment that some hu- 
man power, and not the storm, had put out 
the fire, for the brands were scattered in all 
directions. 

With a muttered oath of amazement he 
gathered them up again, and had just struck 
a light on his flint, when a hand was laid on 
his Be dropped the and turned 

uickly to face a young girl, who, wrapped 
a stood at his side. =r 

“ Nancy!” he cried, “ what in God’s name 
fetched yer out this time o’ night, in this 
yer storm?” 

“The beacon, Steve,” she replied, half 
gasping. “The beacon! It would n’t let 
me sleep! I ’ve been a rollin’ and a tossin’ 
in bed for hours. Every time I’d shet my 
eyes I'd see it a blazin’ up, and every time 

e wind whistled around the hoyse I ’d hear 
the cries and yells of the dyin’ folks it had 


drawn on. O Steve, if yer love me, fer 
God’s sake doan’t yer light it agin ter-night !” 

The girl buried her face in her hands, 
Steve stared stupidly ather. Nancy West 
was his betrothed wife. He had long known 
that her sympathies were not with the 
wreckers, but never suspected that she 
would do anything like this, and he could 
not comprehend it. Stephen was not es- 
sentially a bad man. Had any one suggest- © 
ted to him to murder a man, & would have 
made him rue the insult; but trained from 
childhood to consider the wealth that sailed 
the ocean his lawful prey. he looked upon 
stranding a ship as a hunter does upon 
bringing down a deer. It human lives were 
lost, it was only part of the drama, not his 
fault. 

Nancy I:fted up her face to him, and a 
fair, sweet face it was, with deep blue eyes, 
and long light hair that had escaped from 
the shawl and was streaming in the wind. 

“Yer won’t light it, Steve! 1 know yer 
won't!” 

Steve’s brow clouded. 

“It ‘pears to me, Nance, you air makin’ a 
terrible fuss over nothing. If this war any 
new thing thar might be some sense in it; 
but you ’ve seed it since yer was a baby, and 
like’s not hev helped the old man light it, 
yerself!” 

“I know it, Steve, and God forgive me for 
it! Butdon’t yer do it ag’in to-night, for 
something tells me it will bring us black sor- 
row.” 

She clasped her hands on his arm, and 
sobbed. 

“ Nance, you are clear daft! What will 
the old man” — 

Boom! boom! camerolling over the black 
water, followed by a flash of light. Stephen 
sprang to his feet and looked eagerly out in- 
to the darkness, while Nancy sank dawn on 
her knees in the wet sand. 

Boom! boom! again. And by the flash 
that followed he now saw the masts and rig- 
ging of a large ship faintly outlined against 
the sky. He turned to Nancy. 

“Go home, girl. The beacon won't be lit 
again tonight. There’s a ship on the bar, 
and I must go back to the men, Come, 
Nancy, git up and go, like a good girl.” 

He hurried back to where he had left Job 
and They hailed him eagerly. 

“Hollo, Steve! did yer see her ? ” cried 


“Yes. She’s a full-rigged ship, an’ looks 


Job. 
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as how she’s on the outer bar. Hark ye! 


And a wild, shriil wail of despair rose above 


the gale. 


“She’s inside the bar,” said Hugh, “or we 


never could hear that.” 


Again the cry rang through the air, fol- | descended into the cabin. 
lowed by another gun; and by this flash 


they saw a large ship lying broadside to 


shore, just inside the bar. 


“ Yes, she are inside,” said Job. “She’s 
a beauty. Looks like a Spaniard, I think. 
There will be rich pickin’ for us if the wave 


don’t break her up before morning.” 


After this no sounds were heard from the 


” 


were gone. The ship had already sunken 
so deeply into the sand that it lay stationary, 
and the three men walked around congratu- 
lating themselves on their luck. A few 
minutes on deck satisfied them, and they 
Here a sight of 
magnificent ruin met them. Furniture and 
fixtures of the mchest kind lay around all 
torn and broken. Job’s eyes sparkled. 

“She is a Spaniard. I knowed it. I bet 
yer there is sacks of gold stored in this yer 
cabin, Ha, what is that?” as a faint cry, 
like that of a babe, fell on their ears. 

“A young un, by thunder!” said Hugh. 


ship. The waves had evidently done their } “ Whar kin it be?” 


worst,to the ill-fated souls on her. The 
uns had aroused the village, and soon a 


Again the cry sounded; and guided by it, 
they opened a state-room door, and found 


arge crowd was collected on the beach, as | there, lashed fast to the berth,a woman 


eager for prey as buzzards on a battle-field. {| and babe. 
Toward morning the storm abated, and at 


dawn it ceased. The waves still ran moun 


tain high, but above them showed the dis- 


mantled hull of the ship. 


In spite of the remonstrance of the crowd, 


Both were alive. The men 
looked at them in silence, and the woman, 
said in English, — 

“ Thank God! Help has come at last, and 
Iam saved!” 

Then Steve drew his knife and began to 


a and his mates proceeded to get their | cut the cords, but Job caught his hand, say- 


t ready to go out to her. 


ing, — 


“Yer air crazy men, clean daft,” said a “ Hold on, lad! Not so fast. We a’n’t 


white-haired wrecker. “No boat kin live 


in them rollers.” 


quite ready to take that lady up yit. Shell 
hev to wait till we fix things a bit. Come 


“We'll try it any how,” said Job; “and if | out inter the cabin a minute.” 
we go under we'll hev plenty of company| They returned to the cabin. 


with the poor devils that went last night. 
Hurry up, mates.” 

And in a few moments the boat, a strong, 
light skiff, lay on the sand ready to launch. 

“ Steady there, Steve,” cried Hugh. “ The 
next slack is our chance. Beara firm hand, 
man.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Steve,as he bent over 
the boat; but at this moment a form parted 
the crowd and came to his side. It was 
Nancy. Her face was pale and wan, and 
her clothes soaked with rain. She had evi- 
dently not been home since Stephen left 
her, 

“Steve! Steve!” she whispered. “A 
word with yer before you go. If yer find a 
livin’ bein’ on that ere ship, for ther sake of 
the mother who bore yer, save it!” 

“ Heave away, mates! Ali together, now!” 
cried Job. 

Nancy fell back. The boat shot forward, 
and the next instant it was lost to sight be- 
hind a huge wave, The crowd watched 
breathlessly. But the men knew their work. 
The boat rose to sight and then disappeared 
again and again, till at last it was beyond 
the breakers, and its crew were pulling 
steadily for the wreck. They soon reached 
it, and climbed to the deck. It was a dis- 
mal sight. Sails, ropes, and shattered spars, 
all tangled together, lay in huge heaps, but 
not a human form was visible. All had 


“Well,” continued Job, “This is a bad 
go. What’s best to be done with ’em?” 
“Put ’em whar they can’t tell no tales,” 
said Hugh. ‘“That’s the best place for 

n Steve’s ears ran aacy’s n 
words, —“ If yer find livin’ bein’ 
yer ship, fur the sake of the mother who 
re yer, save it.” And here lay a mother 
and a helpless babe. A cold feeling closed 
around his heart, and a lump rose in his 
throat. He tried to speak, but Job stopped 
him. 

“ Yes, that’s it, and a plank rvad is the 
best to sendher by. Yer gitit ready, Hugh, 
whilst Steve and me cut her loose.” 

And he and Steve went back to the state- 
room and cut the woman loose. They lifted 
her to her feet. She could scarcely stand, 
but the babe was fresh and bright, and, un- 
awed by the strange face, it laughed and 
crowed. The innocent trust struck home to 
Steve’s heart, and once more he tried to 

speak; but again he was stopped by Job 

saying, — 

“Yer take the young un, Steve, whilst I. 
help her up. Kin yer walk, now?” 

“T ‘ll try,” said she, and then clasping her - 
hands, “O sir, God himself has sent you 

to me. I thought I should die in this dread- . 


ful place. If gold can re you, you shall 
be rich for this.” ereiling 


either been swept off A the waves, or had 
perished by taking to the life-boats, which 


Job did not answer her, but seizing her 
arm, he half led, half carried her to the deck. 
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Here Hugh waited at the foot of a long 
plank that he had put over the side of the 
ship so that one end hung over the sea. Job 
brought the woman to it. 

“Do yer think yer kin carry the young 
en and walk up that ere plank ter git inter 
the boat?” 

“Oh, yes,” and clasping her babe to her 
breast she tottered forward. 

“ Steve,” said Hugh, “ give her a lift.” 

Pale and trembling, Steve grasped her 
arm and helped her up the fatal plank. 

On, on they went! The plank trembled, 
another step and the balance point was 
passed. It dipped over the water. A wild 
shriek rang out, and then the waves closed 
over mother and babe! 

A thrill of horror ran through the three 
murderers, and they looked at each other 
with white faces. But it was only for a mo- 
ment. Then Job West’s hardihood came 
forward, and he burst into a harsh laugh. 

“Wall, that was done good and quick. I 
reckon she won’t give us no trouble ‘less the 
dead come back, and I a’n’t never seed 
nothin’ of that sort yit. And now, mates, 
let ’s git ter work.” 

Hugh echoed Job’s laugh, but Steve could 
not. The grip on his heart grew tighter, 
and Nancy’s words rang louder in his ears. 
But he followed the pair to the cabin, and 
they began their work of pillage. 

he ship was indeed a rich prize. 


Inde- 
pendent of the cargo, which was valuable, 


the ba e of the ill-fated passengers was 
stored with riches. In the state-room of 
the poor woman alone, were jewels of al- 
trost priceless worth. These the men 
divided among themselves, and then pro- 
ceeded to secure all the gold they could, for 
the surf was fast going down, and other 
boats were leaving the shore, and the ship 
would soon be the property of the village ; 
but they had gained the lion’s share, of both 
spoil and crime, and were content. 


Two years had passed since the night of 
the wreck. Stephen and Nancy had long 
been married, and asix-months’ babe laughed 
in its cradle. They were prosperous in 
worldly things, and their cottage held more 
creature comforts than any other in the vil- 
lage. Butits inmates were not happy. Ste- 
phen was sadly changed. He had rown 
gloomy and morose. He found no happi- 
ness in his wife and babe, and was seldom 
in his home, but spent his time, when noton 
the water, in the village tavern. There he 
would stay all the long night, leaving poor 
Nancy to watch and wait, with a heart full 
of the sickening anguish that only a wife 
can feel, till dawn came, when he wouid re- 
turn, with unsteady step and flushed face, 
to throw himself on the bed, sleep heavily a 
few hours, and then be off again. Nor was 


this all her trouble. Her father, too, had 
lost his old self. He had always been a 
hard man to ris fellows, but to her he was 
the most tender, affectionate parent. Now 
this was gone. The scowl never left his 
face. He avoided her and her babe, and 
when he did not go tothe tavern with Steve, 
he would take a of provisions and 
spend days in his boat on the bay, but he 
never went on the ocean. 

Poor Nancy’s life was very dark, and the 
weight of her short twenty years had worn 
deep furrows in her brow. But with a true 
wife’s devotion, she hugged her baby closer, 
and hoped that brighter days would come. 
The second anniversary of the wreck was 
near at hand, when one sop) + as Nancy 
sat at breakfast with Steve and her father,a 
neighbor rushed in and announced that 
Hugh Green had just been found hanging 
in an old hut, cold and dead. 

Nancy shrieked and threw up her hands, 
and the men sat silent with blanched faces. 
The woman went cn, — 

“ ] a’n’t much tuk back byit, fur yer know 
Hugh ’s been kinder half off this long time. 
Sort o’ acted as if he was scared all the 
time, and was afeared to be alone. Thar 
they go now, Nancy, takin’ him home.” 

nd the two women, drawn by the mor- 
bid curiosity of their class, ran out to look 
we the crowd. As they disappeared, Job 
spoke. 

“She’s ketched poor Hugh first. I won- 
der how long afore she ’ll git us! Don’t she 
never come fur you, Steve?” 

The sweat stood on Steve’s forehead. 

“ Come for me! Great God! she a’n’t nev- 
er away from mea minit, nor hasn’t been 
since that cussed day. And now it a’n’t 
only me, but she’s after the baby! I never 
look at the cradle that she ha’n't a standin’ 
by it, with her white arms stretched out, a 
sayin’, ‘Come.’ That’s why I go away so 
much. I know she won't leave me, and if I 
take her off, she can’t be after the young 
un. Talk about your brimstone hells! They 
can’t tech our’n! Eh, father?” 

Job laughed his hard laugh. 

“Techit! I’d like to tt inter it a spell, 
jest to rest! Ill bet old Hugh is a rubbin’ 
his hands now, and achucklin’ over us, But 
he won't hev the laugh long, for she'll fetch 
me soon, curse her.’ 

Here Nancy returned, and the men took 
their hats and left the house. The 
passed away, and neither of them lbs | 
and as night closed in the wind began to 
rise, as for a storm. Nancy brought in a 
large pile of wood, and after eating her lone- 
ly supper, settled herself for the long weary 
night she knew was before her, She did 
not go to bed, for the excitement of the day 
had so unsettled her nerves that she knew 
sleep was impossible. The baby lay calm 
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and peaceful in his cradle, and she sat down 
a him to watch the old Dutch clock, 
the spoil from a long-ago wreck, tell the 
hours till daylight. Then she heard, not 
Steve’s familiar step, but the sound of sev- 
eral feet approaching the house. She 
_ hastened to open the door, and saw two of 
the neighbors bearing between them the 
form of her husband. They had found him 
lying insensible on the beach, soaked by the 
rain, a evidently been there all night. 
They laid him on his bed, and when after 
several hours he came out of the stupor, it 
was to rave in delirium, He lay in this con- 
dition for ten days,and Nancy watched over 
him, hearing him say words that froze her 
blood with horror, and cut the lines still 
deeper on her brow. Her father returned a 
few days after Stephen’s illness, but his 
presence so infuriated the sick man that he 
could not go near him, and Nancy had only 
such help as the neighbors could give. Of 
this she accepted but little, for she did not 
wish strangers to hear Steve’s raving. The 
tenth day Steve seemed better, and when 
night closed in he slept calmly, and Nancy 
sat down by the cradle and also fell asleep. 
She was very tired and slept soundly, till a 
blast of cold air in her face aroused her. 
She started * The cottage door stood 
wide open, and the damp night wind was 
blowing in. Her first thought was Stephen. 
She looked at the bed. He was gone. Half 
stupid with fright, she then turned to the 
cradle. Great God! It was empty! She 
stood a moment, frozen with horror, and then 
with the cry of a wounded panther, she 
rushed out of the cottage. It took but a few 
minutes to arouse the neighbors for a search. 
They decided to go to the beach first; and 
they were right, for they had gone but a 
short distance when one saw something 
white lying in the path, It was the baby’s 
blanket. Nancy seized it and hugged it to 
her heart, they hurried on. They 
reached the spot where the boats lay. 
Steve’s was gone; but he had not taken it 
to the water. A deep furrow in the sand 
showed that he had dragged it up the beach. 
This they followed till it was opposite the 
old hull that still lay on the bar, and there 
it disappeared in the sea. There was a full 
moon in the heavens, but the thick clouds 
so shrouded it that it gave but faint light, 
and the little group vainly strained their 
eyes to discover the boat that could not be 
far off. Suddenly the clouds parted and the 
moon came out, casting a broad stream of 
silver over the sea, and in the middle of it, 
poised on the top of a wave, they saw the 


boat! Ashoutwent up. Another boat was 
run to the water, and four strong arms were 
ready to launch it, when Nancy sprang in. 

“Let me go, men,”’she pleaded. “I won't 
be in yer way, an’ it’s my man and baby, 
yer know!” 

She crouched down in the bow, and the 
next moment they were bounding over the 
waves. On, on they went! Those four 
strong arms must surely gain on the two 
weak ones; but Steve was doing good work. 
The clouds were scattering, and the moon 
shone out steadily, But a few lengths now 
lay between the boats. 

“Call to him, Nance,” said one of the 
men. “He ha’n’t seed us yit.” 

Nancy rose and called, — 

“Steve! Steve!” 

He heard her and turned his head. He 
held his oars a moment, and then, with a 
wild laugh, he bent to them again, and the 
boat shot up to the side of the wreck. He 
dropped the oars, and catching the babe 
from the bottom of the boat, seized the ro 
ladder that hung over the side of the ship, 
and began toclimb up. A piteous cry from 
the babe smote their ears. 

Nancy flung out her arms and groaned. 

“ Oh, men, for God’s sake, pull hard!” she 
cried, 

But the oars hung motionless in the air, 
and Nancy’s arms stiffened in their outward 
stretch. There, on the outward side of the 
wreck, rose from the water the form of ‘a 
woman; long, dripping robes hung about 
her, and a mass of dark hair fell over her 
shoulders. One arm tightly clasped a babe 
to her breast. The other was stretched out 
to Stephen. A moment she stood there; 
then a terrible shriek rang through the air, 
and - figure, Stephen, and the babe were 
gone 

And, with a despairing echo, Nancy fell 
to the bottom of the boat. 

As soon as the men could shake off their 
horror they pulled slowly back to the shore. 
Nancy was lifted tenderly from the boat and 
restored to life. But the terrible agony had 
done its work. Her reason was gone, and, 
although she lived many years after, a ray 
of light was never seen in her eyes, or a 
smile on her lips, and she was known 
through the country far around as “ Poor 
daft Nancy.” 

Job’s fate was unknown. The day after 
Steve’s death, he went out on the bay in his 
boat, and neither boat nor man were ever 
seen again. 

And thus ends the tale they tell at Barne- 


gat still. 
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TATISTICAL writers tell us, and we 
are bound to believe them, considerably 


_more than a quarter of the children born in 


this country cie before they reach the age of 
five years. Philosophers, on the other 
hand, hint that the living world has no rea- 
son to regret such mortality; for, say they, 


* if the population of the world goes on in- 


creasing at the present rate, in somewhat 
under a thousand years there will hardly be 
room for tbe people to live on the face of 
the earth. We ouselves are not so sure 
about this, and we seldom trouble to think 
about it; but of one thing we do feel certain, 
and “feel ” is just the right word to express 
m that there is some- 
thing about the very ‘helplessness and inno- 
cence of a child that draws us, as with a 
spell, and compels us gladly to do all we can 
to protect it from danger, and assist it in 
living. Philosophers may drive one way, 
but instinct and nature pull the other, and 
so in my present paper I prefer leaving phi- 
losophers alone, and statistics too, and to 
obstinately stick to common sense. Well, 
then, I begin by saying that it is before a 
child is positively ailing that a mother 
ought to ask herself a question, which not 
only concerns her own happiness, but the fu- 
ture fate and welfare of her offspring as 
well: “ Am I feeding my child in a way that 
is naturally conducive toits health, strength, 
and increase of body? Am I doing right 
by wee Johnny, kicking and crowing in his 
cradle yonder? He is so joyous now, it does 
seem as though he never, never would ail. 
And little inquisitive Edith here, prattling 
on my knee, she seems the quintessence of 
health itself ; is it possible that atime may 
come when her skin will burn and her brow 
will ache, when heavy lids will drop over 
languid eyes, and her voice be quiet and 
spiritless ?” 

The answer is “ Yes.” And appearances 
are deceptive: it is not your plumpest nor 
even your rosiest children that are the most 
healthy at heart, and the most unlikely to be 
struck down by sudden illness. A moder- 
ate degree of plumpness and rotundity we 
like to see in children, but whenever that ro- 
tundity approaches what the Scotch express- 
ively term the “ flozy,” and when the child is 
dull and somewhat apathetic, shy, and too 
good-natured, depend upon it there is some 
error in the diet somewhere, and inflamma- 
tion, croup, child-crowing, and a host of in- 
fantile ailments may be hovering near. On 


FOOD AND MEDICINE FOR CHILDREN. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


the other hand, an over-pale, thin, and peev- 
ish child cannot be a healthy one. Instead 
of “ peevish,” I had almost used the word 
“puling,” which is an ill-natured word, 
and one that ought never to be applied to a 
child. A child ought naturally to be as 
good-natured and happy as the lamb that 
gambols in the field. But then a lamb lives 
on its mother’s milk, and this remark per- 
mits me to glide gracefully into the subject 
of infantile feeding. In all cases where it is 
possible or practicable, the child should be 
fed by the mother herself ; it is the baby’s 
natural food, and not to allow it to have it 
is to endanger the life of the child, and the 
health of the mother as well. It is not m 
object here to do so, but, if I chose, 
think I could tell you of more than one case 
of painful disease ending fatally, which in 
my opinion I could trace to the error of giv- 
ing baby to others to nurse, and driving the 
natural food away. For Nature, kindly as 
she may be, is not slow in resenting any in- 
fringement of her laws. But strongly as I 
feel on this subject, I will say no more about 
it, for a hint will often do more good than 
vituperative eloquence. When from any 
cause an infant cannot be reared upon its 
proper food, then we have to look about for 
a substitute. I shall not do more than men- 
tion what is termed a “wetnurse.” Pa- 
rents must consult their own physician on 
this subject, but a word or two about the 
feeding-bottle and its contents will not, I 
think, be inopportune. 

Away in the open country, where the milk- 
seller has hardly yet learned any of the vile 
secrets of his craft as practiced by some in 
towns and cities, cow’s milk may be had 
pure and good, and is greatly relished by 
young infants. IJtis more the province of 
the nurse than the doctor to say how it is to 
be given, and she will know that the milk 
should be warmed, and raw sugar added to 
it, and diluted with water, gradually addin 
less and less of this as the infant grows old- 
er. She will know, too, that it should not 
be boiled or scalded, which would result in a 
separation of the fatty portion of the milk. 
Neither need I tell her that when the milk 
disagrees, and brings on diarrheea, it is usu- 
ally caused by its being too strong, and 
about a table-spoonful of lime-water ( the agua 
calcis of the chemist) added to baby’s bot- 
tle will tend to correct the secretions. 
Again, I feel it would be almost insulting a 
respectable nurse to remind her that the 
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India-rubber teat of the bottle should have 
very fine perforations, so that the milk may 
not come too quickly into the mouth of her 
little charge, and that no more milk should be 
prepared at one time than is absolutely nec- 
essary; that the bottle itself and the glass 
tube should be soaked in water after use, so 
as to be the perfection of cleanliness and 
sweetness, or that the bottle should be taken 
from the infant even before it is quite emp- 
ty, so as to prevent the child from sucking 
and swallowing air. A good nurse knowsall 
this, at the same time I think a mother, be 
she ever so delicate, cannot hurt by hav- 
ing her baby in its bassinette in the same 
room with her. She will then see and be 
sure he is being properly attended to. 
While strongly urging, then, mothers to 
suckle their own, children, I see no reason 
why with great care and attention they may 
not be reared by hand. We have, in addi- 
tion to cow’s milk, goat’s milk, which is even 
better, and need not be diluted; the same 
may be said of ass’s milk, which does in 
some cases exceedingly well. Then there 
are the condensed milks of the shops, which 
may be tried when other milks disagree. 
There is one thing to be said in their favor, 
they are far better than the adulterated 
milks of large cities. 

If a child cries much, it is a . that 
things are not going well withhim., In such 
cases he will be very sleepless, and the ad- 
ministration of a little diluted spirits may 
suggest itself. If such a thought does come 
into a mother’s head, let her get rid of it as 
soon as possible. Give him neither spirits 
nor opiates, nor soothing sirups, but seek for 
the cause, and if that cannot be found by 
either mother or nurse, the doctor had bet- 
ter be consulted. Referring to what I said 
above, that a baby was naturally as good- 
natured and joyous as a lamb, I hee add, if 
your infant has had good sweet milk of a 
proper temperature, if his bed is soft and 
warm, if the air is “ony around him, — there 
is a great deal in that, — and if his clothes 
are neither rough nor damp, he will slumber 
sweetly and wake with a smile. 

When a child begins to show that wonder- 
ful wee morsel of ivory called a front tooth, 
it must be looked upon as a gentle reminder 
that he would like — he would not object to 
—something with a little more stay in it 
than milk alone. Well, there is pap to be- 

in with, and all sorts of ways of preparing 
it; if it be made from bread, the brea 
should be somewhat stale without being 
sour; you cannot be sure that there is no 
alum in it, or other deleterious substance, so 
it ought in all cases to be soaked for an 
hour or two in cold water, the water poured 
off, and the best of new milk added with a 
little sugar; the whole should be beaten with 
a fork, and beaten well too, to make sure 


that no lumps are left in it. Of this you ma 
give two meals a day, and’some children wi 
want three. Still I greatly object to over- 
feeding infants, and I would much rather 

ive a child less than he would take, remem- 

ring that itis not what he eats but what 
he digests that does him good, and that a 
distended stomach is, for the time being, a 
weakened, thin-walled stomach, which i 
not the power to mix the food. Never force 
a child to eat quickly, else the food will not 
get mingled with the salivary juice, and 
therefore will not assimilate. Always taste 
the food first to see it is not too warm, and 
that it is moderately sweet. I need not 
give recipes for other “ paps,” which may 
be made of biscuit, rusks, corn flower, ar- 
rowroots, and so forth; a nurse can always 
manufacfure these, but they should be pre- 
pared with the greatest care and attention to 
cleanliness. If they are at all lumpy, or 
singed even, they will not agree. When about 
nine months old, a little nourishing soup 
may be given with the bread about once a 
day, instead of the milk. I am not in an 
great hurry advising this, however. Mil 
contains all that is required to supply the 
wants of infant life, therefore | say, milk, 
milk, miik, let milk be the staple of your 
child’s diet till four or five years old. And 
here let me say parenthetically, that more 
good is often done by sending city children 
down to the country for three months than 
could be effected from a year’s residence at 
the sea-side. Many a child I could tell you 
of who, having been put under the care of a 
kindly cottager or small farmer, from the 
pale and sickly subject it was when sent 
down, has developed in a very few months 
into your very beau ideal of happy, rosy, 
hard-fleshed health. And what wrought the 
change? Why, the change itself, — new 
sights and new sounds, everything new and 
everything strange, and above all pure air 
and pure milk. The country has one other 
advantage over the sea-side as a health-re- 
sort for children, which is that it is far less 
expensive. . 

t will be time enough when the child is a 
year old to begin to give him still more solid 
food ; he will now relish puddings and eggs. 
and brotli pap, but not until his teeth are 
well pain should he have flesh meat, un- 
less indeed the family physician orders it. I 
know indeed at this moment of a child who, 
under medical advice, gets raw meat for 
dinner, finely minced, with an allowance of 
potato and bread, but she is an invalid. 
Meat is stimulating, and apt to heat the 
blood and produce skin eruptions. For 
children between the ages of two and five, 
there are a great variety of easily made and 
easily digested dishes. For breakfast noth- 
ing t think can beat oatmeal porridge made 
with milk. I challenge the world to give 
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better advice than the following for making 
this excellent dish: Let your oatmeal be 
somewhat fine, — it is thus more easily and 
surely boiled ; place your saucepan on a not 
too hasty fire, and add to the new milk therein 
a little salt; the very minute it begins to 
boil commence to slowly and gently scatter 
in the meal with the left hand, while you 
stir it with a wooden spoon in the right, tak- 
ing care to crush any lumps which may rise 
to the top. Do not let it boil too ey 
and when you think it is thick enough let it 
simmer for about five minutes before you 
take it from the fire ; if it boils too long it is 
spoiled, if too thin it is not fit to eat. It is 
poured into saucers, and must be permitted 
to cool before — a of. Porridge 
may, for a change, be made of flour or good 
barley-meal. 

Dinner for children should always be early, 
and about this let me remark that if beef or 
mutton be given, both of which, whether 
boiled or roasted, are highly nutritious, it 
should be cut up very finely oreven minced, 
and the child should be taught to eat ver 
slowly, and to masticate the food well. 
Children’s food, like that of grown-up peo- 
ple, ought to be varied; change is always 

reeable and conducive to good digestion. 
I like to see children sit down to a good din- 
ner, and I delight to see them enjoy it, but 
hurrying over meals — and they are greatly 
prone to this —should always be discour- 
aged, while on the other hand nothing indi- 
— should be placed before them. 

ame of various kinds, as well as fowl, pig- 
eon and rabbit, make a very nice change, 
and so does white fish, with the exception of 
herrings and mackerel, or any other strong- 
tasted and oily fish. Although a little sal 
should always be sprinkled over a child’s 
food, he should not be permitted to eat salt- 
ed provisions of any kind, nor any such in- 
digestible food as pork, goose, or even duck, 
and turkey shou:d be given but sparingly. 
The stuffing generally used with these latter 
is very likely to produce a fit of indigestion, 
if giventoachild. Thereare vegetables that 
' a child may eat, and others that he ought 
not to partake of; potatoes, for example, 
turnips, and roots generally are very whoie- 
some, but cabbage and greens are provoca- 
tive of internal disturbance. Even potatoes, 
turnips, and parsnips, however, should be 
mashed; and here let me give a word of 
warning : they ought not to be mashed on the 


‘aa with the back of a tork; they will be 
umpy if they are ; the mashing ought to be 
complete and thorough. Puddings of sago, 
rice, or semolina, or even corn-flour, should 
always form part of the child’s dinner, and 
suet dumpling, if eaten with sirup, makes a 
wy nice change. 

hat should a child drink? Milk or 
water, or milk and water with meals, or a 
very little tea or coffee well diluted with 
milk. Cocoa is most nourishing : I cannot 
indeed speak too highly in its praise. As to 
beer or wines, I should say never under any 
circumstances allow a child to partake of 
them, except under the orders-or sanction 
of a medical man. The supper should be 
early, say six o’clock, and may be light pud- 
ding of any kind, porridge anc milk, or 
bread and butter with milk-diluted tea. 
Children live fast, and be it remembered 
that they require more food in comparison 
to their size than grown-up people do, for 
they have not only to repair the waste of 
tissue, but to feed and build bone and nerve 
and muscle. Even between meals, there- 
fore, if occasion demands it, do not deny 
a crust of bread. 

But lo! here I am almost at the end of 
my chapter, and, despite my title, medicines 
have been mainly conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. And so,reader,1 would very will- 
ingly let them be in the nursery; there is 
little need of physic where children are well 
cared for, well clothed, and fed in the way I 
have tried to indicate. If a laxative be 
needed, either a teaspoonful of magnesia 
may be mixed in the pap, or a little fluid 
magnesia administered, but remember that 
magnesia too often given is apt to form con- 
cretions of a serious kind. A little gray 
powder may be given sometimes, if the 
child seem to need it. Castor oil warmed, 
so as to make it run easy, is a good laxative, 
the only objection to its administration be- 
ing that force is required, and I know by 
experience that a child will sometimes strug- 
gle so against swallowing medicine as to 
cause itself mischief. Dill-water is a useful 
remedy to have in the nursery, and a tea- 
spoonful or two may be given when the 
child seems to be griped. Sirup of rhu- 
barb is another harmless aperient, and one 
which will not weaken the child; but after 
all the less medicine you give the better, 
unless the child be actually fevered, and 
then it is time to send for the doctor. 
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leading 
“this moulting season, this —— 
ry about new clothes ; it wears the life 
strength alloutof me! Why, this sheddin 
of the old feathers and getting comfortabl 


wo 
an 


fitted out anew for winter clothing, consumes 
half the summer, and more than half of our 


capacity for enjoying it! Perhaps som 
hens may find pleasure enough in wearin 


their new clothes to make them willing to 


suffer a}l this inconvenience and great out- 
I can remember 
the time when I did myself; but that time, 
as I look back upon it now, seems a long 
way off. Whycould not our feathers have 


lay of time and strength. 


been made a permanent institution, like ou 
bills and combs? 
like to know. 


rown up, and out of constant danger 


And 


rest?” 
She have gone on for 
another half-hour if she had not been inter- 


rupted by Gallus, the rooster. 


“Cease your complaining,” he said, pom- 
pously, “and as for your foolish question 
about moulting, it is useless for me to try to 
explain the subject, as it is something en- 
tirely above your power of comprehension.” 

ell,” she broke in, “do you compre- 


“ 


hend it yourself?” 


To which he replied, growing more pom- 


pous as she grew more fractious, — 


“That question is even more objectiona- 
ble than the other, since you ask it for no 
purpose save to force me to own myself un- 
able to answer the first. That is not the 


right spirit for you to show toward the male 


head of this family. Among some races of be- 


ings, — human beings, for instance, — there 
is an established rule which says, ‘1f a wom- 
an would know anything, let her ask her 
husband at home.’ So I say to you, if at 
any time ~ want to know about any sub- 
ject which I think suited to your capacity 
for comprehension, if you ask me in a prop- 
er spirit, I will cheerfully explain it to you.” 

“If you can,” she said, sneeringly. “ But 
pray don’t multiply words at this rate any 
more 


Pretending not to hear her, he contin- 


AQUIA AND PLUVIA: A ROMANCE OF THE HENNERY. 
BY AUGUSTA 


H, dear!” sighed Madam Gallina, 
hen of the poultry-yard, 


That’s what I should 
What do I care about next 
winter, or next winter’s clothes? All I can 
think of now is how to take care of my 
chickens from day today. Will they ever 


will my strength hold out till then, so 
that I can look forward some time to a little 


H. WORTHEN,. 


“Permit me to suggest that you, madam, 
in your contempt for dress, are not wise. 
Any female who wishes to retain any por- 
tion of her husband’s interest, ought, first 
of all, to keep herself both tidy and hand- 
some.” 

“T wish to assure you of one thing, which, 
just now, seems not suited to your power of 
comprehension, that, with this great family 
of chickens on my hands, I do not care a 
cent whether you do or do not find me either 
tidy or handsome,” she answered, growing 
more contemptuous in her treatment of him. 

* Madam, permit me to remark,” he said, 
politely pompous as ever. But she broke 
awa from him, scolding as she went. 

“Perhaps, even this minute, while I am 
Wasting my time in talking with you, the 
chickens may be in danger. Perhaps those 
two little wretches with the webbed feet have 
led them all into the pond: but if every one 
were drowning, you would not care, nor stir 
out of your tracks !” 

He watched her as she hurried off to call 
her brood, sweltering in the hot August 
sunshine, and saying to himself, — 

“There is nothing on earth so full of 
self-importance as a hen with a family of 
chickens.” 

He turned away to some other females of 
the flock, who, having no family cares on 
their minds, received him more affably. 

Madam Gallina was wont to talk of her 
brood in a way that led those who did not 
know the circumstances to believe that she 
considered her children as an afflictive dis- 
pensation, to which she submitted because 
she must, but finding no enjoyment therein. 
The truth was, however, that there was nev- 
er a creature more resolute in any under- 
taking than she had been in her determina- 
tion to devote this summer to the rearing of 
that very brood. Quite early in the sprin 
she had tried to sit, but as it was more prof- 
itable, just then, for her owners to sell eggs 
than to hatch chickens, they broke her up 
several times. They took away her eggs, 
and one time, finding them spoiled for sell- 
ing by her attempted incubations, they 
dashed them wrathfully to the ground before 
her very face and eyes. Like an author 
sadly looking upon his rejected manuscripts, 
she sorrowfully surveyed her broken eggs ; 
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but, like that same author, his ambition once 
fired, her aspirations, though checked, were 
by no means abandoned. Rovwsed to indig- 
nation by the contempt her efforts had me 
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she “went for” every egg she could find, 
and sat upon it. At last her mistress gave 
up in despair, and let her sit, giving her, 
among the rest, a couple of duck’s eggs, to 
make out the orthodox number of thirteen. 
Appreciating the changed condition of af- 
fairs, grateful for this ‘ate chance to realize 
her aspirations, she.sat, she brooded, —ac- 
tually and figuratively, — over the little lime- 
cased masses of matter which she gathered 
under her wings, slowly growing into or- 
pene life, with shape, color, and, as she 
ondly believed, with sense and beauty, 
which should one day compel the reluctant 
admiration of the envious hen-world she 
lived Sn. 

Well, in due time they all picked their 
shells from the inside, intimating their con- 
sciousness that, their wings having grown, 
they were ready to enter upon their condi- 
tion of supposed immortality. With their 
mother’s assistance they ewerged from the 
shell, and, in a day or two afterward, from 
the nest. Then she trotted them out for 
the world to pass judgment on her work. 
= sister hens received them rather spité- 
ully. 

WAs motley a crew as ever I sawcome out 
from under one hen!” was the universal cry. 
“No two alike, and not one of them looks 
like her.” 

“These chicks are, most of them, good 
enough, but not one of them originated with 
you, Madam Gallina, that’s certain,” cried 
the Bolton Gray. “That one,” indicating it 
with her bill, was my egg; you see it looks 
just like me.” 

“ And that,” said the Dorking, wey to 
another, “ was mine ; you see it has all my 
peculiar traits.” 

And so they went on, one and another 
and another claiming to have produced the 

out of which had grown such and such 
a chick, till all were thus appropriated. 

Madam Gallina, coolly scratching for her 

brood, lost not a word of their envious criti- 


cism. 
“ Well, ladies,” she said, quietly, “any- 
body can make assertions, which, however, 
rove nothing when made. A good many 
hate have laid eggs, very much alike, in the 
chicken outgrowth of which they think they 
afterward recognize their own products. 
My opinion, however, is that none of us hens 
can maintain aclaim to having originated 
any trait or feature in any of these chickens ; 
and I will give you the authority which has 
fixed this conviction in my mind. Do you 
remember that college fellow who was loi- 
tering around here all last summer with a 
book in his hand, studying us up? Well, 
that book was called ‘Johnson’s Natural 
History,’ and I heard him read from it a 
ragraph relating to the origin of domestic 
wis, which interested me so much that I 


committed it to memory. After describing 
several kinds of fowls, he read as follows: 
‘Which of these remarkable birds may 
claim to be the original father of the domes- 
tic fowl of the civilized world, it is impossi- 
ble to determine. It is suggested, by good 
authority, that probably the Bankiva Cock, 
found frequenting the borders of forests in 
Java, is the original stock, but that this has 
been modified by multiplied mixtures with 
other species through a period of many 
thousand years. One thing is certain: the 
domestic fowl, like the domestic pigeon, has 
within it a principle of variation which 
has resulted in an almost indefinite number 
of permanent varieties which reproduce and 
propagate themselves.’” 

Madam Gallina continued, — 

“ Perhaps those eggs originated with you, 
perhaps they originated with me. All I ven- 
ture toclaim is this: that I brooded on them, 
1 alone gave them wings.” 

Overawed and a little confused by her ci- 
tation of such high anthority, the hen critics 
did not attempt much reply. At last one of 
them, catching sight of the two ducklings, 
which by this time had waddled out from 
under madam’s sheltering wing, cried de- 
risively, — 

“ You will be likely to keep those two in 
peace; none of us will trouble you by layin 
claim to ownership or relationship there 
I should say the domestic fowl has within it 
a principle of variation! Look at their 
webbed feet and broad bills, and see how 
awkward they are!” 

All the hens crowded around the little 
creatures, staring at them and making inso- 
lent comments on their peculiar structure. 

“Pray, Madam Gallina,” said a little 
pheasant hen, vain of her beauty, “do you 
think this variety among chickens likely to 
become permanent?” and she pecked sauci- 
ly at one of the little webbed feet. 

The mother was at last roused to indigna- 
tion. Giving a few savage thrusts with her 
sharp bill at the nearest hens, she drove 
them to a respectful distance, the shame 
she had felt at the first sight of what she 
supposed to be deformities in her little 
ones all vanishing at the possibility of their 
being harmed. ; 

The first conflict over, the hens thereafter 
let the little ones alone, as madam had so 
sharply bidden them, though never having 
seen or heard of ducks, it became an under- 
stood thing with them that among madam’s 
chickens were two badly deformed. - 

Although from the hour of their birth they 
were a constant source of astonishment to 
their mother, she loved the good-tempered 
little creatures as tenderly as she did the 
chicks of her own race. Safe in her pro- 
tection they were happy enough, though 


they were at first rather at a disadvantage 
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with their spri 


htly, active chicken brothers 
and sisters, w 


fo were not slow to discover 
and saucily remind them often that their 
bills were blunt, their feet webbed, and that 
they were awkward in their gait. But the 
chicks did not succeed in raising much of a 
quarrel with the ducks, who seemed bound 
to be satisfied with everything as it came. 
Every kind of food was acceptable to them ; 
so were all kinds ot weather. Sunshine was 
pleasant, but a warm shower was pleasanter ; 
and instead of crying and hurrying for their 
mother to hover them from the rain, like the 
chicks, they preferred to stay out in it and 
enjoy it. One thing they were apt to do, 
whereby the chickens felt themselves ag- 

ieved, and perhaps they had reason to 
feel so. No sooner was the pan of daily 
drinking water brought to them than the 
ducks appropriated it for a bath tub, and 
notwithstanding all the mother’s scoldings, 
they could not ‘be made to keep out of that 


Father Gallus was much amused by 
watching their peculiar ways, and when 
christening time came, in ceo allusion 
to their watery tendencies, he proposed to 
name them respectively, Aquia and Pluvia. 

Madam Gallina acceded to his proposi- 
tion, rather scornfully — remarking 
that he might as well spend his time in the 
invention of Latin names for the children as 
anything else, since it was all he would ever 
be likely to do for them. 

The little ones continued to thrive and 
grow rapidly, and madam proved herself 
such a faithful and judicious mother, that, 
after a few weeks’ confinement in the coop, 
her mistress released her with her brood, 
and let her roam where she would. With 
this liberty they were of course much de- 
lighted, and they improved — minute of 
it for the dnveleguant and cultivation of 
their carnivorous instincts, to which fell a 
constant and daily sacrifice bugs, worms, 
and occasionally an inconsiderate butterfly, 
who, forgetting that his wings were made to 
soar, foolishly let himself down to their low 
level, and was seen no more. 

On the hot August day on which our 
story opens, madam and her flock, exhaust- 
ing the supply of grasshoppers as they went, 
straggled slowly through the orchard down 
to the pond shore. 

“Now, my children,” she said, “pick up, 
as many as you like of these pretty little 
water-washed gravel stones, but oy close 
to me. Don’t go near the water, lest, at 
some unexpected moment a kungry ripple 
should come ashore and seize you and car- 
ry pe out into deep water to drown.” 

he chickens all obeyed her faithfully, 


keeping so close to her that she grew impa- 
tient, and sharp 


bade them get out from 


some gravel stones for herself. And, in 
truth, it was time for her to attend to her di- 
gestive apparatus, which had become im- 
paired, and her appetite somewhat weakened 
under the rhpereiy of the many cares and 
worries of the past fewweeks. But, by this 
time, the first fervors of her fluttering anxi- 
ety being over, she began to think a little 
about her own welfare, and it occurred to 
her that the teeth she carried in her gizzard, 
that is to say, the gravel stones swallowed 
weeks before, must be by this time worn 
smooth and useless, and should be replaced 
by new ones. Carefully making her selec- 
tion as to shape and size, she, for a brief 
space, forgot her family. ‘ 

Suddenly her attention was aroused by 
loud cries from the little ones, as if they 
were in fearor danger. She turned instant- 
ly about, and saw what almost took her 
breath away with fright. 

For a time the little ones had obeyed 
their mother, and kept away from the water, 
but, gradually, youthful curiosity got the bet- 
ter of prudence, and they had drawn nearer 
and nearer, the ducks being far in advance. 
The nearer they approached the water the 
more it became manifest that something 
stronger than youthful curiosity led them 
on. Perfectly fascinated at the near sight 
of the water, they went on till they touched 
the edge of it, then a ripple came ashore and 
lapped all around their little red feet. Still 
they did not shrink, or show any sign 
of fear, not even when a stronger wave 
came clear ashore, and, lifting them gentl 
on its shoulders, bore them out into the vate § 
Then the chickens shrieked, and the mother 
ran: in dismay to the water’s edge, feeling as 
if the warning she had uttered in jest had 
roved to be prophecy, and here, right be- 
ore her eyes, was its terrible fulfillment. 

Expecting every minute to see them 
under and drown, she stood in the water as 
far as she dared, stretching her neck out 
toward them, as if she hoped to reach and 
drag them ashore, with loud cries and lamen- 
tations and calling to them to come back. 
She besought, she expostulated, she threat- 
ened; she warned them of colds, of fevers, 
of rheumatism, of drowning, as the conse- 
quence of continued disobedience ; but they 
only rode easily over the ripples, occasion- 
ally looking back at their frightened com- 
rades on the shore. The young rebels Lad 
now found themselves in the element they 
had longed for ever since their birth into 
this dry world, and they could not immedi- 
ately withdraw themselves from it. What 
one of us could, the wish of a life-time first 
realized, instantly resign it at the call of 
duty? They must swim a little while, and 
they did. hat words can describe their 
delight when they thus unexpectedly found 


fo 


under her feet, 


r she wanted to pick up 


themselves in possession of a faculty they 
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had never dreamed of before, and of which 
they knew not even the name. But they 
knew they had found out the use of the 
webbed feet which had been such a source 
of mortification to them all their lives. 

“Q sister! sister! Were weever so ha 
Py in our lives before? Is n’t this perfectly 
ovely?” cried Aquia. To which Pluvia re- 
sponded raturoysly, when she found they 
not only kept afloat, but could really navigate 
their small bodies. 

“ How strange and how beautiful to think 
we can move about on the water so easily, 
and don’t have to waddle, as we do on land, 
to be laughed at!” 

“And to think, too,” added Aquia, “ that 
the water is so clear and cool, and that 
there is enough of it! It will last forever! 
We can never spill this over, and have our 
folks scold us for it, and hurry to drink it 
up away from us.” 

“ Well,” Pluvia said, “ they can keep their 
little old pan now that they grudged us the 
use of so; we shall not want anything more 
of it. But I wish our brothers and sisters 
had courage to try this with us.” 

And they called to them to come, turning 
about to see if any of them were venturing. 
No; they all kept close together, a little dis- 
tant from the water’s edge, just where their 
mother bade them stand, being, in the face 
of danger, wonderfully obedient. The dis- 
tressed mother was yet standing in the 
water, as deep as she could, watching and 
calling with intense anxiety for their return. 
Chance at length favored her, for suddenly 
she felt something crawling up her leg, 
which she found to be a large black and red 
bloodsucker. Snatching it off, she held it 
up for them to see. She threw it out tow- 
ard them, assuring them that the pond was 
full of such creatures, and that they would 
suck all the blood out of their bodies! 

This vision of the bloodsucker had the de- 
sired effect, and they pulled immediately for 
the shore, followed by wave after wave 
charged, as it seemed to the anxious watch- 
ing mother, with the full purpose and intent 
to snatch them up againand bear them back 
into deep water. How great was her relief 
when, safe ashore at last, she bade them 
shake themselves dry, and sat down and 
took them under her wings to 7 to warm 
them up, the rogues protesting all the time 
that they were neither wet nor cold. 

Thinking about it afterward, when her 
fright was over, she remembered their de- 
light when they found themselves afloat, 


and the ease with which they governed their 
motions while there, and their entire ab- 
sence of all fear such as the chickens 
showed even at the sight of them on the 
water, and she said to herself, — 
“These are'very different from ~ 4 other 
children in more ways than one. Still 


I feel 


certain that it is all owing to their webbed 
feet. Oh, how much I wish I had taken 
them to the hospital when they were young- 
er, and had their feet fixed!” 

But, reflecting upon it, as she did later in 
the day, she began to be conscious of a 


growing conviction that there was, after all, 
no mistake about their feet, but that they 
were given to them for the purpose of en- 
abling them to do the very thing they had 
done. She knew it was swimming, for she 
had seen muskrats doing the same thing. 
But, for the very same cause, she did not 


‘want her children to go on the pond. She 


shuddered at the thought of a muskrat swim- 
ming up under her pretty soft darlings, siez- 
ing one of them by the leg and bolting it in- 
to its disgusting stomach. Yet she felt that 
it really was a very wonderful thing for them 
to do what no chicken, certainly, had ever 
accomplished before. She wondered what 
the other hens would say about it when they 
should know of it. One thing she felt sure 
of, that the little swimmers would certainly 
go swimming again, and they did. No 
threats nor remonstrances, nor any authori- 
ty of hers could avail to keep them from it. 

he bloodsucker scare never worked again, 
for had not their own mother shown them at 
the outset, how easy it was to dispose of a 
bloodsucker? They even, in a few days, 
grew so bold that they could, withont fear 
or disgust, look down through the water in- 
to the muddy ooze at the bottom, where the 
bloodsuckers had their cheerful home, and 
see them crawling and wriggling there. 

The hens, — about all these things, 
came down in a body to see the swimming 
chickens, and witnessing the complete suc- 
cess of their wonderful operations, gave this 
verdict : — 

“ Now, Madam Gallina, it is to be hoped 
you will be ready to do these chickens jus- 
tice. You have always called them awk- 
ward, deformed, and inferior to the rest of 
your family; but did we not always say that 
they were just what they now prove to be, — 
superior to all?” 

vidently the hens did not fully under- 
stand the working of the law of compensa- 
tion, since superiority in the use of any one 
faculty does not necessarily ensure superi- 
ority in the use of all other faculties, but is 
rather apt to impair its owner’s efficiency in 
every respect save that one. 

Madam Gallina did not allow the ducks 
out of her sight, nor indeed any of her fami- 
ly. All came to the pond shore together, 
and while the chickens took their airing, and 
the ducks their watering, she watched over 
the safety of all. And, with one eye search- 
ing the pond for muskrats, and the other 
scanning the heavens for hawks, she had 
enough todo. More than once she, by her 
outcries and the vigorous flapping of her 
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wings, saved all of them from swift destruc- 

tion. ‘The price of liberty is eternal vigil- 

ance.” This was not her motto precisely, 

but would have done well for her if altered 

thus: “The price of a chicken’s life is eter- 
’ 


nal vigilance.” She certainly failed not to ex- 


ercise*this eternal vigilance, and thereby ac- 
complished her hope and purpose of keep- 
ing her children alive and well, but as Gal- 
lus remarked to her, she also kept herself 
in a state of eternal fractiousness. 
_ IT know I am cross,” she replied, “but 
howcan Jhelpit? Things were bad enough 
when I had only to watch for the fowls of 
the air, but now that I am called upon, as it 
were, to exercise dominion over the fishes of 
thessea, it is more than I can bear patiently. 
If I was not cross I should certainly go 


razy.” 
“Well, don’t do both, my dear,” he said 
pleasantly, 


In fact, madam’s burden of care did wear 
upon her. It was only during the silent 
watches of the night that she ever could lay 
it aside, and then only partially, for even the 
silent watches were watches. Still she did 
always feel measurably happy at night, when 
she had them all safe under her wings, or, 
as they grew too large for that, nestling 
around her as near as they could get, in the 
straw of the chicken house; when her kind 
mistress, who, whether the hen realized it 
or not, watched over her like a providence, 
had securely closed the door, which barred 
out skunks and weasels, and one chicken af- 
ter another gradually ceased its jpleasant, 
contented “ peep peep peepings,” and all 


had fallen asleep, Then, madam did not 


deny that she sometimes fell asleep too. 
One of the chief pleasures of her mistress’s 
life was to go out in the morning, and feed 
the fowls in the poultry yard. She was a 
simple, affectionate woman, to whose under- 
standing many mysteries were made plain, or, 
at least, plain enough to satisfy herself, 
through her sympathetic power of entering 
into the aims, impulses and emotions which 
govern the lives of all creatures lower than 
man. She used sometimes to say, “ I hope 
I do not pervert Scripture, but there is one 
passage which never had much force or 
meaning to me till I began to assist in 
caring & the animals on our farm. I al- 
ways think of it when I go to the poultr 
yard in the morning, and see all its inhabi- 
tants with their faces turned in the direction 
whence I shall come, peeping through the 
lattices, watchful of my appearing. The 
passage is this: ‘For the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature waiteth for the manifes- 
tation of the sons of God.’” 
With all this kindness and good care 
shown to them the flock of Madam Gallina 
did thrive and grow. Deaths there were 
none, and the percentage of accidents among 


them small. By mid-autumn they were 
grown half as large as their mother. She 
seemed suddenly to become aware of this, 
for one evening when they were all begging 
to go to bed, being very tired, she answered 
them briefly, “1 shall not make babies of 


you any longer. Follow me up to the roost- 
ing-pole, every one of you.” And up she 
flew, taking her old place beside Father Gal- 
lus, he making room for her with dererential 
politeness. Her children followed her ex- 
ample, and took their stations, proud indeed 
that they were considered old enough to 
“go to roost.” I mean to say the chickens 
went, but as for the ducks, no commands 
or persuasions could induce them to ex- 


oe their bed of straw for the roosting- 
e 


” They are just as obstinate about what 
they won’t do, as they are about what they 
will do; they have no ambition, and I can't 


put any into them,’ their mother exclaimed, 
all out of patience with them, realizing that, 
as on a former occasion, when they would 
go swimming, she should be obliged to yield 
meckly to the inevitable. 

“ Say rather, my dear,” Gallus interposed, 
“that their ambitions are different from the 
others. Being differently constituted, they 
have different wants ond tastes to gratify, 
and we ought to bear that always in mind. 
But we have got a splendid family, and the 
credit is all due to you. I have never inter- 
fered with your management, because I con- 
sidered your judgment better than mine.” 

Gratified by bis kind compliment, which 
she accepted very differently from what she 
would had it been offered a few weeks be- 
fore, “thank you for your good opinion,” 
she said, “ but it is my conviction that you will 
have to interfere, very soon; for those 
young roosters are getting beyond my man- 
agement: they quarrel constantly with each 
other, and pay little respect to my authority. 
My daughters do well enough; I have no 
anxiety about them, present or future.” 

“No,” he answered, “you need have no 
fear for them. Handsome and well brought 
up, as they are, they cannot fail, at proper 
age, to find suitable partners, and so lead a 
life of usefulness, and fulfilla hen’s mission 
on earth.” 

“ Concerning those two down there in the 
straw,” she said, musingly, “I don’t know 
what to think. I don’t feel quite so safe 
about them; they will go on the water, and 
I cannot watch them much longer. If I 
thought there was any chance for them to 
find partners, I would be truly thankful, but 
they are such oddities, nobody will ever 
want them; and if they can’t get married, 
who is going to take care of them, and keep 
the muskrats off?” 

“{ think it quite possible they may be 
able te take care of themselves, and keep 
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the muskrats off,” Gallinus answered, anx- 
ious to allay her fears. 

“ Still,” she said, “ I want my daughters to 

; I don’t want to feel that I have 
worked hard all summer just to raise up a 
parcel of old maids, and I don’t see what is 
to help it, unless Providence inrerferes in 
their behalf.” 

Much disposed to laugh, he restrained 
himself, and said soothingly, “« Now my dear, 
don’t borrow all this needless trouble. 
They will do well enough, rest assured. 
Don’t you remember that song our college 
fellow used to sing and whistle when he 
came into the yard? that one about the 
geese, whatever they may be, fowls very 
much like us, I conclude, by his always 
singing it when he saw us.” And he re- 

ated, for her edification, the following 
opeful lines from the song :— 


“ There never was a goose so gray, 
But some time, soon or late, 

An honest gander came that way, 
And took her for his mate.” 


Early the next morning the young roosters, 
made more insolent and self-conceited than 
ever, by their elevation to the roosting-pole, 
marched out to breakfast in advance of all 
the other fowls, and before any one knew 
what the quarrel was about, two of them 
were engaged in fierce and bloody combat. 
This time their mother did not, as she had 
so often done, rush in between them to re- 
ceive sharp pricks from both, but waited for 
Gallus to put a stop to the fray. 

It was really refreshing to the bystanders, 
who had so often, with ‘boiling indignation, 
witnessed the saucy youngsters’ insolent re- 
jection of their mother’s authority, to see 
the ease with which their father separated 
the combatants, and drove them into oppo- 
site corners, whence they dared not emerge 
as long as he was in sight. 

Later in the day, when one of them, for- 
getful of his morning lesson, unthinkingly 
called his mother an old fool, Gallus not on- 
ly reproved but chastised him, and approach- 
ing his mortified wife, addressed her affec- 
tionately, and then went on conversing with 
her on some pleasant theme, without one 
word of reproach for her lack of discipline. 
The grateful creature then showed by her 
manner that she considered him to be the 
best friend she had in the world, and her 
sure defence against the consequences of 
her inconsiderate indulgence of her children. 
One of the hens, seeing them conversing 
thus amicably together, nudged her neigh- 
bor, and whispered, “I fancy that Madam 
Gallina is about resuming her place in soci- 
ety: her maternal cares do not seem to be 
resting heavily on her just now.” . 

“Indeed they don’t,” was the response. 
“ The two swimmers have been gone since 


poral and she has never inquired for 
them,’ 

The first speaker, looking afar off on the 
pond, said, presently, “I think I see them 
coming now, and two more with them who 
resemble them very much, only they are 
larger and handsomer. Let us wait here 
and see what kind of company they have 
picked up through their mother’s negligence.” 
Aquia and Pluvia soon drew near; but their 
escort, whoever they might be, did not come 
ashore with them, perhaps because they 
caught sight of the patches, but turned 
about, and went in the direction whence 
came. 

uring the many weeks in which the two 
ducks had made their daily visits td the 
pond, they had never ventured far from 
shore; but, as they grew older, they began 
to feel a strong desire to go further than 
their explorations had yet reached. By and 
by their vague longings seemed to assume 
a definite shape, and to point in one certain 
direction; and, by comparing experiences, 
they found that direction to be toward the 
upper shore of the pond ; and that both had 
long had this desire, and that it grew upon 
them daily. This morning they were talk- 
ing of it, and Pluvia said,“ I do not know 
why it is that I so much want to go there, 
nor what I expect to meet or find when 
there, but it seems as if I must go.” To 
which her sister responded, “ I look up there 
as far as I can see, and it appears dim and 
mysterious, but I seem almost to hear voices 
calling to us, out of the dimness, telling us 
to come.” 

“ But,” said Pluvia, “it looxs a great dis- 
tance from home, and the current sets his 
way, so, if we should go, it would be hard 
for us to navigate, and, besides, there is 
danger from muskrats all the way.” 

“ However,” said Aquia, resolutely, 
“ muskrats or no muskrats, I say let us go, 
if we can ever get a chance to start when our 
mother is not watching us.” 

“She is not watching us now,” said Plu- 
via, looking cautiously around toward her 
mother; and lowering her voice, as if there 
was any possibility of being heard at that 
distance, she added quickly, “ Let us start 
this minute!” 

“ Agreed,” nodded her sister, and they 
glided noiselessly away, impelled by that 
mysterious longing which has governed 
every young creature since the world began, 
to meet its destiny on some dim, distant, un- 
tried shore. 

For a while they swam as rapidly as they 
could, but once convinced that they had got 
beyond their mother’s sight and hearing, 
they relaxed their speed somewhat, and be- 
gan with eager interest to look at the new 
scenes and objects they were passing by, — 
the unknown shores, and the shetbous of the 
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hills and trees reflected in the pond. They 
enjoyed themselves finely in gliding in and 
out among the a and other aquatic 
plants that grew wherever the water was 
shallow, yet were never long diverted from 
wed original purpose of reaching the upper 
shore. 

Turning to look back after swimming 
about an hour, they saw what a long way 
they had traveled, how far off home looked 
tobe. “Sister,” said Pluvia, “do you ever 
think how strange it is that we can do what 
they all say no chicken ever did before, that 
we Can swim, and that we used to know how 
without ever learning? Do you believe we 
are chickens?” 

“We must be,” answered Aquia: “there 
isn’t anything else that we could be. We 
can’t be hawks or pigeons, for they can fly 
well, which we can’t do, and I don’t think 
we can be tadpoles, though they swim, and 
so do we.” 

“Don’t mention Tadpoles,” said Pluvia, 
“for they change into frogs, and 1 am sure 
I don’t want to go hopping and leaping: itis 
bad enough to waddle! ” 

Thus, laughing at their own absurd con- 
ceits, yet with a dawning perception or a 
dim foreshadowing of the truth so soon to 
be revealed to them, they journeyed on for 
sometimelonger. Atlast they heard voices, 
whether they were or were not the same 
they had imagined they had heard cailing to 
them, in past time; but they were voices, 
and like their own. afterward, round- 
ing a cape, they came suddenly upon a party 
what other name to call them, but they 
could easily see that they were very mech 
like themselves. Confused at the sight of 
so many strangers, and ashamed of their un- 
designed intrusion amongst them, they, with- 
out even stopping to apologize, were turning 
away in rapid retreat, when one of the party 
turned toward them, and begged them not 
to be afraid. 

“We will not harm you at all,” he said. 
“Pray remain and get acquainted with us. 
I am Mr. Drake, the male head of this family. 
This is my wife, Mrs. Nancy.” 

Mrs. Nancy bowed stiffly. 

“ These are my daughters.” The daughters 
did not bow at all, but regarded the two stran- 
gers with suspicious and untriendly glances. 

“These are my two sons, John and Ju- 
nas,” Mr. Drake said, motioning them to 
come forward, which they did rather bash- 
fully, but yet they cordially welcomed the 
strangers, who, poor things, could do noth- 
ing but gaze with astonishment and delight 
at these creatures of their own race. Aiter 
waiting a little, Mrs. Nancy said coldly, 
“The young adventurers do not seem dis- 


their being out away from home, with none 
of their folks to look after them. Did you 
run away from home?” she inquired, look- 
ing at them searchingly. 

“ Yes, ma’am, we did,” Aquia replied, too 
much frightened to think of any way of 
evading the truth. 

“ What for?” Mrs. Nancy induired, more 
sternly than before. 

“We wanted to find the u per shore, — 
we have always wanted to find it,” Aquia re- 
sponded. 

“Your behaviour is very imprudent and 
blameworthy,” Mrs. Nancy said, preparing 
to lecture them, but Mr. Drake now came 
forward again. 

“ You may tell us, if you please, my dears, 
who you are, and whether we can do any- 
thing to help you in any way.” 

Pluvia by this time had (ae her tongue, 
and she answered promptly, “We are 
chickens, or at least we always supposed we 
were chickens till now we tase seen you, 
who seem to be like us. We did not know 
before that there were any more in the 
world like us; but we are not like the rest 
of the chickens in our family, for they all 
have good feet, and don’t waddle, and our 
mother has told us that our feet are deform- 
ed, and that is what makes us swim.” 

“ Who is your mother?” Mr. Drake said, 
much puzzled. 

“Our mother is Madam Gallina; she is a 
hen, and our father is a rooster,” said Plu- 
via. 

“A most improbable and irrational sto- 
ry!” exclaimed Mrs. Nancy, “ but whoever 
ron be, we do not wantyouhere. Wedonot 
ike to associate with young females who in- 
vent such fictions. You had better go 

“No, no,” again interposed Mr. Drake, 
“There is something very interesting in 
their appearance, and very curious in their 
circumstances. I must inquire into these 
things they talk of with so much appearance 
of candor. Now, little misses,” turning to 
them kindly, “ you stay to dinner, and you 
shall not be harmed.” 

John and Jonas added their entreaties, 
which, united with their own natural desire 
for congenial companionship, decided them 
to remain. Nor was the invitation to dinner 
without its inducements, for by this time 
they were very hungry. | 
“ Now,” said Mr. Drake, “don’t wait for - 
ceremony, for we never do here; every- © 
thing is res to all.” And he thrust his bill . 
into the shallow water, and the rest 
of the family followed his example. 


So did the two visitors, and took a drink, 
and then looked all around in expectation of 
the dough-dish and grain-box, but no food 
was in sight. They began to feel something 


posed to tell us anything about themeslves, 
nor to explain the strange circumstance of 


like the youth invited by Col. Sellers to dine 
with him, and who, on the removal of the 
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covers, saw nothing but raw turnips and 
cold water; but here were not even raw 
turnips. 

“I wonder where the dinner 1s,” whisper- 
ed Aquia tohersister. “Don’t they have any- 
thing but water? I should think they 
would drink themselves to death,” she con- 
tinued, eee} that the ducks were yet 
keeping their bills down in the water, appar- 
ently drinking, but really they were groping 
in the muddy pond bottom, for edible roots 
and water grass. 

Mr. Drake happened to look up, and saw 
that they were not feeding. “Have some 
more dinner,” he said hospitably. “ There's 
plenty of it.” 

Mrs. Nancy had caught some of their 
whispering, and she said sarcastically, “ Per- 
haps our dinner is n’t good enough for your 
delicate appetites.” 

Not knowing what to say, they said noth- 
ing. Mr. Drake, perceiving their embar- 
rassment, and pitying it, said kindly, 
“ Don’t you like aquatic plants ?” 

“Sir?” said Pluvia, not understanding 
him. 

Leveling down to her comprehension, he 
said, “ Don’t you ever eat lily roots, and 
such things as grow down here under the 
water ?” 

“Our mother told us never to eat any 
plants growing in the water: she said they 
were only fit for the Bloodsuckers to eat,” 
Pluvia replied, “so we don’t know much 
about them.” 

“What! Nearly grown up, and yet you 
don’t know snow to get your own din- 
ners! My girls could do it before they 
were half as big as you,” Mrs. Nancy ex- 
claimed, adding, “ What has your mother 
been about, that she has not taught you any- 
thing useful or worth know'ng? What a 
bad mother she must be, to bring you up in 
absolute ignorance !” 

“Our mother is a good mother,” broke in 
Aquia, indignantly, “and she taught us 
everything she knew herself.” 

“Which did not take her very long, I 
fancy,” said Mrs. Nancy, tossing her head. 

The sisters looked at each other a mo- 
ment. 

“We will go right back to our mother,” 
* they exclaimed, “we will not stay with you 
another minute; you are too cross!” and 
_ they turned togo. But again Mr. Drake in- 
terposed, “ Not till I have shown ne the 
water s,” he said, and in a friendly, 
paternal way, he explained to them the na- 
ture and uses of such roots and grasses as 

w there. When, under his instruction, 
ey had selected enough to make a most 
excellent dinner, they felt quite proud and 
self-reliant, realizing that they could now go 
away from home as far as they might wah, 


without fear of suffering from hunger. 


All of them now began to throw off their 
reserve, and the young people had a fine 
time together, the elders looking on with 
much satisfaction, Mrs. Nancy so far relaxing 
her severity as to remark that she did not 
believe the visitors were impostors, as she ° 
had at first supposed, but still there was 
something unaccountable in their circum- 
stances and statements. 

“T account for it all,” Mr. Drake respond- 
ed,“inthisway. It is a case of kidnapping. 
They were stolen in their songs 6 by some 
outsider, or perhaps by the hen who brought 
tlem up as her own, and with herown. All 
their associations have evidently been 
among hens, and with the one exception of 
swimming, all their accomplishments and 
acquirements are only such as are ex- 
pected from hens. They have been tauglit 
to consider themselves deformed pullets, 
but they are as certainly ducks as our own 
daughters are ducks.” 

Mr. Drake, after a pause, added, “ Hens 
do certainly live down near the lower end of 
the pond where they say they came from, 
for don’t we often hear a rooster crow from 
that direction ?” 

By three o’clock, the ever prudent Mrs. 
Nancy suggested that it was time for the 
visitors to start for home, “ for,” she said, 
“you want to get there before dark, and the 

ernoons are short. John and Jonas will 
accompany you till you get past the musk- 
rat hole.” 

John and Jonas did accompany them so 
far, and, loath to leave them even then, they 
went farther and farther, and did not lose 
sight of them till they saw them go ashore 
and waddle gracefully, as it seemed to their 
admirers, into their own hencoop. Seeing 
most of the fowls in their places on the 
roosting-pole, and a sleepy stillness pervad- 
ing the place, the two young wanderers 
hoped to be able to go quietly to their own 
corner, and escape all questioning, at least 
for that night; but they were not so fortu- 
nate, being followed into the coop by the two 
watching hens, one of whom was the Bolton 


ray. 

“ on Madam Gallina !” she said, cack- 
ling loudly as she could, to set every one 
wide awake, “it seems that your wonderful 
smimming daughters, that you have bragged 
so much about, are no better than other 
folks. We have now found out the object 
of all their swimming expeditions, for they 
have been gone ever since morning, and 
have just come home with two gallants!” 

Madam, as soon as she could recover a 
little from her astonishment and shame at 
this announcement, said confidently, “ Why! 
don't suppose" — but stopped sudden- 
y 


“ Suppose ? suppose what?” said the Bol- 
ton Gray. 
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“ That my modest daughters went out on 
the water husband-hunting ?” 

“TI suppose they did, as every other hen’s 
daughters do, go hunting for husbands 
where they expect to find them,” the Bolton 
Gray answered, savagely bitter, even yet, 
because she had not been allowed to raise a 
family this season, instead of fortunate 
Madam Gallina. 

“ Mother,” spoke up Aquia, “ 
well let us tell our own story, e did not 
go husband-hynting. We only started in 
search of the upper shore, but before we 
reached it, we found Mr. Drake and his 
family, and they are ducks, and so are we; 
we are not chickens any more, and John and 
oo escorted us safely by the muskrat 

ole, and we are engaged to them.” 

“ Well,” Madam Gallina exclaimed, “ up- 
rsa my word, you have gone ahead rather 

t 


u may as 


“ But,” said Pluvia, “ we don’t intend to be 
married just yet; not till Valentine’s Day.” 


“ That sounds better,” madam said in a 
satisfied tone. “I am pleased to see that, in 
deciding upon that day, you show yourselves 
not ignorant of the forms of good society: 
still,” she added with a little of the old moth- 
erly affection remaining, “1 am in no hurry 
to part with you.” 

* But, mother,” the daughters answered, 
“you know you said, only last night, you 
wanted us to have somebody to take care of 
us and keep the muskrats off.” 

Winter passed away, and the 14th of Feb- 
ruary dawned, bright and sunny. The ice 
was all gone out of the pond, and down 
came the whole party of ducks, with John 
and Jonas, to their wedding; and when, 
with the two brides, they started on their 
return, all the hens stood on the pond shore, 
exchanging parting compliments with them. 

“ Good-by, mother,” cried the two brides, 
looking back, radiant with happiness, as 
they started on their wedding tour. “ Now 


we shall surely find the upper shore!” 


E had been very much prejudiced 
against her; he had been told that she 
was cold, selfish, and mercenary, and he had 
been prepared to dislike her. But as he 
met her now for the first time Geoffrey 
Fairfax thought that he had never seen a 
more beautiful woman than his cousin Har- 
- widow. She received him more gra- 
ciously than he had anticipated; for he im- 
agined that she could not but feel bitterly 
toward him since he was heir to her dead 
husband’s fortune, and she had been left on- 
ly her “widow's third.” 

She had risen at his entrance, and, after 
resting her slender white hand in his for a 
moment, as, in rather an embarrassed man- 
ner, he introduced himself, stood waiting 
quietly for him to speak. But, for the first 
time perhaps since he had entered society, 
Geoffrey Fairfax was at a loss how to begin 
a conversation. The consciousness of the 

uliar position in which he stood toward 

is cousin’s widow, embarrassed him. 
Must she not look upon him as an enemy? 
For had he not received what she might 
justly consider should have been hers? And 
then her appearance had taken him entirely 
by surprise. He had been unprepared for 
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such beauty and grace, and did not wonder 
22 


that for her sake Harry had jilted Emily 
Schroder. ‘This woman’s dazzlingly fair com- 
plexion, violet-hued eyes, and golden hair 
were enough to turn any man’s head, he 
thought, and make him forget that honor 
bound him to another, 

Laura Fairfax smiled slightly as she saw 
Geoffrey’s embarrassment, understandin 
its cause so well, and her kind heart calle 
her to his relief. 

“Won't you sit down?” she asked, in a 
low, sweet voice, which thrilled Geoffrey 
with pleasure, fastidious as he was about 
women’s voices. “ It is kind of you to call,” 
she continued, as he seated himself. “I 
did not expect it.” 

“] thought it only right to come,” said 
Geoffrey, frankly. “I did not want you to 
think that I took no interest whatever in one 
whom Harry loved so well.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the widow’s face 
as he mentioned her dead husband’s name. 
Geoffrey noticed it, and wondered if she 
thought—as she did—that Harry had 
taken a strange way to show his love in 


making a will which left her poor, and made 
his cousin rich. 

“His friends, as you know, were never 
mine,” Laura said quietly, “ and therefore 
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I did not expect youto come. I thought, 
however, that you would send your lawyer 
to me, though even that was not at all nec- 
essary.” 

“I wished to come myself that I might 
express to you my surprise and regret that 
you were left so little, and I so much,” said 
Geoffrey, hastily. “I cannot reconcile it 
with Harry’s love for you, and think there 
must have been a mistake made somewhere 
that you can explain.” 

“No, there was no mistake made,” said 
Laura, in a decided tone, which admitted of 
no dispute. “Harry did just what was 
right, and I do not regret his course. Be- 
lieve me when I say, Mr. Fairfax, that I am 
glad you have the fortune. I am able and 
willing to support myself. You know I was 
accustomed to work before Harry married 
me.” 

Her voice faltered over her husband's 
name, and a sigh escaped her lips as she 
finished speaking. Geoffrey felt strangel 
drawn toward her, and angry with himself 
that he had ever believed evil of her. 

“ But what will you do?” he asked. Sure- 
ly you will not—not”— He hesitated. 

“Go back to the factory?” said Laura. 
“No, I am too proud of the name of Fair- 
fax to thus degrade it.” Her tone was sar- 
castic, and a bitter smile rested for a mo- 
ment on her lips. 

Geoffrey's ir face flushed hotly. So 
she had heard some at least of the unkind 
remarks of which the Schroder and Fairfax 
families had been lavish. And now that he 
saw what‘manner of woman she was, he 
knew how her pride must have been stung 
and her heart wounded by the hostile treat- 
ment she had received from her husband’s 
relatives. 

“ Honest work can never degrade any one,” 
Geoffrey said, at last. “But you must 
permit me to say that I think you would be 
sadly out of place in a woollen factory. You 
have talents of a high order, I am sure, and 
I cannot understand why you ever took such 
a place.” 

“I will tell you,” said Laura after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, “though I have never 
made the explanation before to any one, — 
in fact, no one cared to know anything at all 
of me. Well, my father retired from the ar- 
my in ill health, and the little he possess- 
of soon took wings. At his death my 
mother and | were left actually in need of 
bread. At that time I oould not procure a 

lace to teach, for the schools were about 
nerfed up, yet something had to be done 
atonce. The factory needed hands, and I 
became one of them. After that I had no 
time to look for anything else: I worked 
early and late, my mother was in ill health, 
and so | staid there until Harry came and 
took me away.” 


“He wrote me a long letter at the time of 
his marriage,” said Geoffrey,” and said how 
fortunate it was that he went himself that 
eventful day to select the wool!ens. He lit- 
tle dreamed of meeting his fate. 

The widow’s eyes filled with tears, and 
she turned her head aside that they might 
not be seen. How well she remembered 
“that eventful day” when she had first seen 
Harry Fairfax! She had been only a fac- 
tory hand, but he had fallen in love with 
her. 

“TI hope you will take it as kindly as | 
mean it when I say that it is my wish that 
you should allow me to add something to 
your income,” said Geoffrey, hesitatingly. 
“ Indeed, itis only just that 1 should do so, 
You have not enough to support you in 
comfort, and I cannot bear to think of your 
working while I enjoy the fortune which 
should belong to you by right. 1 cannot un- 
derstand why Harry " — 

“] understand it,” Laura interrupted, a 
little coldly, “and though I appreciate your 
offer I cannot accept it. No, Mr. Fairfax, I 
will never more be indebted to one of your 
name for anything. Though I was only a 
factory girl, I have as much pride as most 
women, and the family into which I married 
need have no fear of being further troubled 
by me.” 

Her eyes, misty with tears a moment be- 
fore, now flashed fire, and her bosom heaved 
convulsively with the storm of indignation 
the recollection of the many slights she had 
received called up. 

Geoffrey looked genuinely distressed. 
He knew not how to excuse the conduct of 
his relatives, which had certainly been the 
— of kind or courteous toward Harry’s 
wife. 

“I feel sure, Mrs. Fairfax,” he said, at 
length, “that if Harry's family could have 
known you they would not have failed to love 
you, as much for your own sake as for his.” 

“They never cared to know me,—they 
took pains to avoid me,” said Laura. “ But 
what does it matter now? Itis all over, and 
we will not talk of it, for it cannot be a 
pleasant subject to either of us.” 

“ But allow me to make my own excuses,” 
said Geoffrey, earnestly. “I have seemed 
guilty of neglect, perhaps. I cannot go 
away leaving you undera wrong impression, 
about myself, at least. At the time of Har- 
ry’s marriage I was in Europe, and returned 
only when I heard of his death and my ac- 
cession of property. Believe me when I 
say that I think my cousin could not have 
marricd one more calculated to make him 
happy, and I sincerely regret that his rela- 
tives should have remained under a false 
impression regarding you.” 

Geoffrey was conscious that his speech 
sounded formal to the last degree, but he 
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was unable to feel at his ease, and the wid- | makes me shudder to think what he must 
ow’s calm, white face troubled him strangely. | have suffered when he recovered from his 
There were lines about her sensitive mouth | brief infatuation, and saw ber as she really 
which told that she had suffered, and a{ was! And Harry was so elegant and re- 
weary droop to the slight, graceful figure | fined!” 
which stirred his heart to pity. He feared Geoffrey gave a short, sarcastic laugh. 
he had made his call too long, and accord-| “Not more elegant and refined than she 
ingly rose to leave, requesting that he might | is,” he said. “I cannot understand your 
be allowed to see her again, to which she | prejudice against her;” and then he colored, 
gave ready permission. remembering Emily’s wrongs. 
He strolled up the street, thinking how} ‘“ A husband who loves his wife provides 
unfortunate it was that all his relatives | for her future,” said Mrs. Schroder, “ and I 
should be so much prejudiced against Laura. | am convinced that Harry soon got over his 
He could understand Emily’s aversion to | fancy for the girl, and was sorry enough he 
one who had supplanted her, but was it nec- } had been so weak as to be taken in by her.” 
essary that all her friends should take up| “There is some mystery about the will I 
her cause so earnestly? A sudden desire | cannot fathom,” said Geoffrey; “but com- 
to tell his cousins how much in error they | mon sense tells me that he could not have 
were regarding Laura, caused Geoffrey | helped loving such a woman as Laura Fair- 
to turn down the street on which his aristo- | fax.” . 
cratic, wealthy aunt lived, and he was soon| Emily looked piqued and angry, but said 
in the presence of that lady and her two | nothing. 
daughters, Fannie and Emily. “I am afraid she has been trying her 
They greeted the young man very cordial- | arts on you as she once did on Harry,” said 
ly. In fact, there was more than cordiality } Fannie, looking up from her work, a fancy 
in Emily’s manner at least. That Harry | worsted screen; “but it is useless for youto 
had jilted her for the sake of a pretty facto- | argue with us, Geoffrey. Whether unjustly 
ry girl had not prejudiced her against Geoff- } prejudiced or not, I am sure we shall never 
rey, and now that he was rich as well as | learn to like her. In the first — none of 
handsome she saw no reason why he should | us will visither. Why, we did not even go 
not fill the place she had once expected | to the funeral !” 
Harry to fill. So long as he had been aj “For which I am very sorry,” said Geoff- 
r correspondent, ree upon what] rey. “ That much respect was due to Har- 
e carned by his pen, she had had no such ry’s memory, if not to his widow.” And in 
designs upon his heart, but now affairs had | high dudgeon he left the house, thoroughly 
assumed a different shape. disgusted with the foolish pride and preju- 
“] have been to see poor Harry’s widow, | dice to which he had been treated by his 
aunt,” said Geofirey, seating himself near | aunt and cousins, 
“a . “Whatever he may say,” said Emily, as 
“O Geoffrey! what mace you!” cried} the sound of the — of the hall door 
the three ladies in a tone of rebuke. reached her ears, “I, at least, will never be 
“Because I thought it only right to do {| convinced that afactory girl can be arefined, 
so,” said Geoffrey, with a determined air. | cultivated lady. Geoffrey always did have a 
“And, Emily, you never told me she was | queer streak about him.” 
beautiful.” “ He is wild to think of ever winning you 
“IT have seen the creature only once or { over to like Harry’s widow,” said Fannie, 
twice, Geoffrey, and I am sure she did not} who was inclined to be a liitle malicious 
impress me as anything extraordinary.” even toward her best friends. “He ought 
“She is a lady in every sense of the | to recollect that if it hadn't been for her 
word,” said Geoffrey, a little hotly, for the | you would have been Mrs. Fairfax yourself.” 
term Emily applied to Laura nettled him,| “She may be that yet,” said Mrs. Schro- 
“and 1 do not believe she is the mercenary | der, while Emily turned red with anger. 
character I have been led to think.” ** No one can be blind to the state of Geoff- 
“It stands to reason,” said Emily, “ that | rey’s heart.” 
there is something very wrong about her.| Fannie laughed, and went on with her 
If there had not been good cause for him to | work, thinking silence more expressive than 
distrust her, poor Harry would never have | speech at this point. 
made such a will. Depend upon it, he} It was nearly dusk when Geoffrey reached 
found out too late that he had made a fatal | his home, a modest little house on a quiet 
error in marrying her, and he wished to | street, where his invalid mother had lived 
show this to us * some way, 1 have no| for years. She was quite an old lady, and 
bt.” her son was her idol. Therefore, as might 
“ No one can deny that he sacrificed him- | be — it did not take long to convince 
self when he married her,” said Mrs. Schro-| her that she had been wrong in thinkin 
. “A coarse, illiterate tactory girl! It | Harry’s wife a vulgar, illiterate woman, an 
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to gain from her a promise to call on Laura 
the next day. 

“ | will make an effort to see poor Harry’s 
widow for your sake, Geoffrey,” said Mrs. 
Fairfax. “1 supposed the girls were cor- 
rect in representing her as coarse and un- 
derbred, and I was too ill to investigate for 
myself. Harry should have brought her to 
see me: he knew I never went anywhere.” 

“No, mother,” said Geoffrey, “ it was 
your place to make the first overtures. 
net was perfectly right in cutting himself 
loose from all his relatives when he saw that 
they entirely ignored his wife. He had a 
great deal of pride, and I can understand 
how he felt.” 

“ But it is only natural poor Emily should 
be prejudiced,” said Mrs. Fairfax. “ Think 
what she must have suffered three years ago 
when she heard of his marriage !” 

“ It is my opinion her pride suffered more 
than her heart,” said Geoffrey, “ and I don’t 
believe Laura ever knew anything of the 
affair, and therefore she ought not to be 
blamed for Emily’s suffering.” 

“ But Harry’s will — how do you explain 
that, Geoffrey?” 

“I can’t explain it,” answered Geoffrey. 
“TI wish with all my heart I could. He 
must have been mad!” 

The following day Mrs. Fairfax went with 
her son to call on Laura, and was as much 
charmed with her as he had been. But she 
was too much afraid of the sharp tongues of 
her sister and nieces to teli them that her 
prejudicies had been so entirely swept away. 
She admitted to them that she had found 
Laura “ not quite what she had feared,” but 
more than that they could not extort from 
her. 

The next time Geoffrey called on his 
cousin’s widow, he found that she had moved 
away, leaving no clew whatever by which 
she might be discovered. 

He was more disappointed than he would 
admit even to himself, and grew restless and 
unhappy. His aunt and cousins thought 
him quixotic and foolish to the last degree 
because he would not touch a penny of the 
fortune which had been left him ; but work- 
ed as hard as ever with his pen, and lived 
quietly with his mother in their modest little 

house. The Schroders would have been in 
despair had they known that his one great 
hope was to find Laura, and convince her 
that she should accept the property to 
which he could not be persuaded he had 
any right. He felt sure that she could ex- 


plain the mystery of the will if she chose, 
and until she did so he determined to act as 
if no fortune had been left him. 

So a year passed by, and then an incident 
transpired which roused Geoffrey from the 


He went with his cousins one day to 
spend the afternoon and evening with a 
friend living a few miles from the city. 
There were half a dozen other guests, and 
after supper a dance was proposed by the 
hostess, who said that her little daughter's 
governess would play for them, and left the 
room to request her immediate attendance. 

Geoffrey started violently as the door 
opened a moment later to admit the gover- 
ness, and he sawthat it was his cousin’s 
widow who stood before him. He sprang 
forward, his face showing how glad he was ~ 
to see her, and taking her hand expressed ia 

no measured terms the pleasure he felt in 

finding her again. 

For a moment Laura stood as if turned to 
stone; then, with a graceful bow to Geoff- 
rey, she moved away, and took her seat at 
the piano, begianing at once to play a spirit- 
ed waltz, 

Emily Schroder declined dancing, and, 
unseen by Geoffrey, who stood by the piano 
talking wor sage | to Laura, drew the hostess 
aside, saying that she had something she 
felt it her duty to tell her. What it was can 
readily be inferred, and it resulted in Laura’s 
dismissal from her situation the following 
day, Mrs. Delorme simply saying that she 
no longer needed her services. 

This abrupt termination of the engage- 
ment was unusual, aud Laura might well 
have objected, but she was too proud to do 
so, and did not even ask any questions; for 
she thoroughly underst by whose con- 
nivance she had lost her position. 

Thus it was that when Geoffrey called in 
the evening to see Mrs. Delorme’s governess 
he found her gone, and no one could tell 
hin. whither. 

He suspected that Emily had had some- 
thing to do with this second disappearance, 
and, going to his cousin, he angrily accused 
her of maligning Laura to Mrs. Delorme, 
and let her know very plainly that he consid- 
ered her both meddlesome and cruel. 

Emily cried until her eyes were red after 
he had left the house, and from that day 
abandoned all hope of ever carrying out her 
cherished plan of becoming Mrs. Fairfax. 

It was in a crowded street car, six months 
later, that Geoffrey at last met Laura again, 
and this time she did not escape him. He 
accompanied her to her home, and did not part 
with her until she had reluctantly promised 
him an interview the following evening. 

He spent many hours in thinking how to 
convince Laura that she ought to accept the 
property, but he found that his preparation 
availed him nothing, for she refused even to 
listen to his arguments, and said the subject 
of the fortune must remain a forbidden one 


between them. ‘ 
At last in despair Geoffrey told her that 


“quiet and abstraction into which he had 
fallen since Laura’s disappearance. 


people said Harry must have had good rea 
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sons for leaving his fortune away from her, 
and that she made no explanation of his 
singular will simply because she had none 
to make that would not compromise herself 
even more than she had already done. 

Laura gazed at Geoffrey a moment in ut- 
ter amazement. Evidently she had never 


» thought that her husband’s will had occa- 


sioned more than a momentary surprise 
among her relatives, or that it had led peo- 
le to think evil of her. She passed her 
hand across her eyes as if bewildered, and 
then her face became crimson with anger 
and shame. 

“ Do they dare say he left me so little be- 
cause I was unworthy?” she cried. “Do 
they dare intimate that I did not do my duty 
as a wife and keep his love and respect to 
the last? Itis false! false! I will tell you 
why he did not leave me his whole fortune, 
Mr. Fairfax. When he was first ill I in- 
sisted on his making a will, and made him 

romise that I should dictate it. And when 

e found that I wished him to will away 
from me the bulk of his property, leaving me 
only the third to which the law entitled me, 
he refused to keep the promise. On my 
knees I implored him to do as 1 asked. 1 
wept, even prayed, and at last, to pacify me, 
he consented. But I knew at the time that 
he did not intend the willto stand; that he 
meant to make another, and leave me all. 
But he deferred this from day to day, think- 
ing there was no cause for him to put his 
intention into immediate execution. He 
thought to live for years; no intuition told 
him that he would be so suddenly taken, but 
he died without a moment’s warning, and no 
other will had been made. This was as I 
had wished. I had been accused of marry- 
ing him for his money, and I thought to 
show clearly to those ohe had maligned and 
reviled me that I wasneither mercenary 
nor selfish. I thought they world under- 
stand that had I so desired Harry would 
have left me everything; but that his fortune 
was the least thing I cared for. It was his 
love, his protection, I craved. I was alone, 
—even my mother had gone from me; and 
there was no one to whom I could turn for 
sympathy and help. I married him, little 
dreaming of the position his relatives would 
take toward me, or how deeply I would suf- 
fer from their prejudice — my poverty. 
Ah, the struggle to keep from Harry’s eyes 
how much I was stung by their cruelty! 
the constant effort to appear light-hearted 
and careless of theiropinion! And now ” — 
She paused, covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into tears. 

For a moment Geoffrey regarded her in 
silence, then he moved forward, and throw- 
ing his arms about her drew her to his 
breast. 


trembling with emotion, “in this moment 
my heart has been revealed to me. I know 
that I love you,—love you so dearly that 
your tears drive me mad with pain. I can- 
not endure to see you suffer! Those who 
have maligned you are not worth even a 
sigh. Forget the slights you have received, 
and let me protect you from a repetition of 
them. Be my wife, Laura, my cherished, 
beloved wife. 

She started from his arms as if she had 
received a sudden blow, and looked up at 
him, her eyes still wet with tears, her face 
expressing the greatest astonishment. 

“ Love me!” she repeated, “ you, my hus- 
band’s cousin! Oh, no, no, it cannot be! 
And you ask me to marry you! You would 
take for your wife one whom your relatives 
think a disgrace to the name of Fairfax! 
Ah, you have spoken on impulse. You can- 
not mean what you have said.” 

“Laura! not mean it!” cried Geoffrey. 
“It is the one desire of my life to make you 
my wife. A fig for my relatives! You are 
worth far more to me than all of them put 
together, and so long as I win you, I care 
not if I never see one of them again.” 

“ But you hardly know me,” said Laura. 

“IT know you well enough to love you with 
all my heart and soul,” returned Geoffrey. 
“Come, sit here beside me on this sofa, and 
listen while I tell you why you ought to be 
kind to me.” 

What persuasions and argument she used 
to gain his suit it matters little: sufficient 
be it that in the end it was gained, and 
though Laura insisted upon a long engage- 
ment, that they might learn to know each 
other better, and that he might have time to 
weigh well the step he wished to take, she 
nevertheless promised to be his wife. 

She had said on the occasion of her first 
meeting with Geoffrey that she would never 
more be indebted to a Fairfax for anything, 
and that Harry’s relatives should never 
again be troubled by her; but all her resolu- 
tions of that sort were swept away by the 
strong current of Geoffrey’s love, and to 
make him happy became her one wish. 

Geoffry’s mother was of course told of the 
turn affairs had taken, and though she 
trembled a little at the thought of what her 
sister and nieces would say, she was very 
kind and affectionate toward Laura. 

But the Schroders were not informed of 
the engagement, and were quite unprepared 
for such startling news as Fannie brought 
home one morning and threw like a bomb- 
shell among them. 

She burstinto the room where her mother, 
sister, and two young-lady cousins were 
seated, exclaiming, — 

“Such news! Girls, you could never 

ess! Emily, prepare for a feartul blow. 


“Laura, dear Laura,” he said, in a voice | He has actually married that creature.” 
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“Who has married? What do you 
mean ?” asked Emily, turning pale. 

“ Geoffrey,” answered Fannie. “ Yes, 
Geoffrey was married this morning to Cousin 
Harry’s widow.” 

For a moment Emily was too much aston- 
ished to speak, anc then, merely saying 
“He wil! live to regret it,” left the room. 
She would not remain and allow Fannie and 


her two cousins to witness the anger and 
chagrin she could not conceal. 

But Geoffrey never did regret his mar- 
riage. That step was the most important as 
well as the most fortunate of his life; for 
he could not have found, if he had looked 
the world over, a woman better calculated to 


make him happy and prosperous than his 
cousin’s widow. 


HESE, dearest, are our saddest days, 
Though scarce midsummer and so fair: 
White lilies wave in the warm air, 
Red iaurels burn in shady ways, 
Cool winds creep in with footsteps still and sweet 
To whisper to the poppies in the wheat. 


Late roses linger in dim bowers, 
Soft wild-birds murmur in the trees, 
In pinkest thistle-flowers the bees 
Hum drowsily through drowsy hours, 
And skies are blue as when the bobolinks 
Sang in the elms above the royal pinks. 


Cuartestown, Mass., Jury, 188, 


LATE, 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


What have we lost that blessed us so? 
What do we miss from the glad hours? 
The world was ne’er so full of flowers, 
Or bathed in such a golden glow. 
But one red leaf dropped from the rose’s breast : 
The spell was broke, — summer had lost her best. 


Dear Heart, this is life’s saddest time ; 
Not late, but with a dearer day 
ust , or passing. Haste, I pray, 
O still days toward midsummer’s pri 
Where even care may cause regret to 
Until the dim years make it memory | 


BY FRANCES 


HE wasn’t my own aunt, you know; 
when we were all little chaps father 


married her sister,and pretty soon she came 
to live at our house, so we always called her 
Aunt Nixie. Her real name was Elizabeth, 
but nobody ever said that. 

I heard some one call her an old maid 
once, and I suppose she was, for she was 
forty years old and unmarried, but there 


was nothing prim or old-fashioned about her 
in the least. 

You see the way she happened to come 
and live with us was like this. Mamma was 
the last daughter left at home with Aunt 
Nixie, so when their father and mother died 
she wanted her to make us a visit and if 


she got tired of us then she could go to an- 
other sister’s and make a visit; theirs was 


AUNT NIXITE. 


R. NEWCOMB. 


a very large family, so Aunt Nixie would 


” 


not want for a home among eight different 
households, After she came to our house, 


my little step brothers and sisters were all 
sick one after the other, and she staid on 
and on, until we were so used to her we 
could n’t bear to have her go away. She 
did go once in a- while, but she did n’t stay 
more than a few weeks, for we always wrote 
and told her we were so lonesome we want- 
ed her right back. 

People used to say, “ Your Aunt Nixie will 
be getting married some fine day, then what 
will you do?” Then we said she’d have to 
bring her husband home to our house. 

Then I don’t think Aunt Nixie cared to 
have men any older than twenty five or six 
dangling round. She said she would rather 
have us boys escort her, than father’s mid- 
dle-aged friends, and of course that delighted 
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us; it made us feel) so grown up, and Will, 
that’s my oldest brother, was only twenty- 
two, and Ned, his chum, was twenty-five. 

They took Aunt Nixie to all the concerts 
and theatricals given by their college clubs, 
and when they couldn’t go she would ask 
me to take her. I tell you she used to look 
as young and lively as any of the girls there; 
the fellows would beg for an introduction, 
and wouldn’t believe she was more than 
twenty-five at the most. 

Mamma said one time that Aunt Nix was 
a very homely girl, but it don’t seem to me 
that could ever have been: any way sheis a 
— stunner now, and dresses in tip-top 
style. 

— had her own children to take 
care of,and the house to manage, so that 
without any intention of slighting or ill- 
treating us we were left more in charge of 
Auat Nixie. 

I think a great deal of my step-mother, 
and I don’t believe any fellow has a kinder 
or better one than | have; but 1’m telling 
you about Aunt Nixie now, and trying to ex- 
plain why we were all so fond of her. 

She would do anything for us boys, but 
she would n’t stand any nonsense; when we 
did any thing real wicked we dreaded more 
to have her find it out than father, although 
he was pretty strict. 

I was always the unfortunate one, forever 
getting into trouble and breaking a bone or 
getting bruised, cut or other wise maltreat- 
ed. But Aunt Nixie would nurse me till 1 
got quite well and strong. Then she would 

elp Will in his studies and try to keep him 
up to the mark, but you see we’re all so 
full of fun that it’s dreadful bard work to 
behave and do what we know is right. Now 


I can learn lessons very quickly ; father says 
if I had to study harder my knowledge would 


do me more good. In school I could learn 
in about a quarter of the time we were given 
to study, and then I expect Satan was find- 
ing me oe to do for the other three- 


quarters. The last term, though, I did try 
real hard, for father and Aunt Nix had been 
talking very seriously to me. Will had 


warmed up to his work and was to enter 
college in the fall. I was too young to enter, 
but father had induced the faculty to consent 
to admit me if I could pass the examination 
in good physical condition. Did n’t want 
me to injure my health cramming, you see. 
Well, a week before we were to go up for 
examination, while we were in the country, I 
climbed up to the top of a barn they were 
building, and somehow tumbled down in my 
usual unlucky way. They thought I was 
dead; but I had only broken two ribs, one 
leg, and cut a nasty gash on the top of my 
head. I was dreadful mad when | woke 


and found how I was patched up, for I knew 
how disappointed they would all be in me. 


I had made so many promises about keep- 
ing out of mischief and trying to act grown 
up. 
Aunt Nixie was just an angel to me that - 
whole winter, and Will did splendid'y at 
college. Perhaps my being confined to the 
house was the reason he walked straight. 
It was then he commenced chumming with 
Ned Greenfield. Ned was a good sortof 
fellow, but he was spoony on Aunt Nixie at 
first. Actually asked er to marry him 
when he left college, before me. She 
would n’t leave me, and I couldn’t leave 
her, so when Ned couldn’t hold in an 
longer he spoke out before me, as I said. 
had turned my head away to look at the 
children outside, and he commenced: told 
her he loved her madly, that his life was 
worthless to him without her at his side, and 
all that bosh. I thought I should die 
laughing; I stuffed my handkerchief into 
my mouth, and the corner of the afghan, 
and still I shook so I wonder they didn’t 
notice. I did n’t dare to look at them. 
When Ned stopped to catch his breath 
and start afresh, Aunt Nixie spoke: she 
told him she was glad he had given her his 
love, for he honored her, and ennobled him- 
self. But it was not the affection he would 
one day give his wife, who would be much 
nearer to him in years at least. Then she 
told him she was nearly forty years old, old 
enough to be his mother almost. That 
seemed to stagger him for a moment, and 
then he started again about his love. I 
could n’t help roaring then. He crossed the 
room to my lounge, and said, You beastly 
sneak, if you could stand up I’d thrash you 
within an inch of your life !” and then 
marched out of the room looking like a 


thunder cloud, A long time afterward he 


apologized to me, and told me that Aunt 
Nixie wrote him a beautiful letter that ef- 
fectually ended his making love to her. 
The other day he said he thougnt Bessie 
was growing to be like her Aunt Nixie. I 


grinned, and so did he, and said that was 
why he liked Bessie so well, 

t was to be expected Ned would be a 
little shy about coming to our house again, 
but the stiffness wore away, and we were as 
jolly as ever. The fellows in his class were 
a pretty gay crowd, and most of them had 
plenty of money to spend. As Will was so 
much with Ned, he associated with his class- 
mates to a considerable extent. He spent 
all his allowance and borrowed of Ned and 
of me: Aunt Nixie found it out, and gave 
him some money and a good talking to. 
For a little while he was pretty careful, and 
then he got into debt, so Aunt Nixie made 
him go right to father. Father, of course, 
could pay his debts easily; but Will's allow- 
ance was an ample one, and he must learn 
to manage his own finances better. He got 
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into other scrapes too, and came Mind near 
rustication. He was up before the faculty, 
and admonished that unless his deportment 
and recitations were greatly changed he 
would be suspended for the next offence. 
Father had just paid his debts and started 
him again for the third time. He promised 
faithfully to study and try to behave, but he 
was in with this wild crowd and there was n’t 
much hope of his doing well till he left 
them. 

The Glee Club gave a concert in the town 
hall, the last of the season, and we all went 
to it, and then afterward there was a recep- 
tion at the president’s house to introduce a 
new professor of belles Yettres. We didn’t 
gv to that, for I don’t care for such, and Aunt 
Nix hada cold. Next morning the whole 
town was excited over the latest students’ ex- 
ploit. They had managed to get amule up 
into the belfry of the chapel, and fastened it 
by means of broad leather belting inside the 
bell in place of the clapper. When they 
pulled the bell-rope they only jerked the an- 
imal, which let out the most unearthly 
noises you ever heard. That you know is 
an old trick of college boys, but the wonder 
was some one didn’t see them at the time. 
Ever so many different ones were acused as 
being the parties who did the deed, but there 
wasn't an atom of proof against them. 
Such an excitement as there was about it. 
In a few days it blew over, and nothing was 
done except to give a public reprimand to 
all the students. 

When Will told us that, we were waiting 
dinner for father; and just then he came in, 
apologizing to mother for being so late. 

“TI stopped to talk with an old friend of 
yours,” he said; “he brought a letter of in- 
troduction from your brother John, and pre- 
sented it at the bank just as we were clos- 
ing. He is coming to callon you, = dear, 
tomorrow evening. His name is— let me 
see, I don’t believe Iremembernow. It was 
Brown or Johnson or some ordinary name 
like that, that you hear twenty times a day. 
But no matter, | suppose you ’ll know him 
as soon as you see him; he said he was ac- 
quainted with your whole family.” 

*] wonder if I know him,” said Aunt 
was acquainted with 


Nixie, reflectiveiy. 
hat did he 


most of your friends, Mary. 
look like, William ?” 

“ Tall man with dark hair,” replied father. 

“ With such a minute description I ’ve no 
doubt I could pick him out of a thousand,” 
laughed Aunt Nix. “J am not likely to see 
him, though, as I am going to chaperone Em- 
ily’s girls to a small party tomorrow even- 


ing.” 

The girls liked to go toa party with Aunt 
Nixie because she did n’t hurry them home 
directly after supper. I was going myself 


that night, and when I had finished dressing 


and came down-stairs, she was just comi 
out of her room. Oh, I tell you she looked 
stunning! She had a black velvet gown on, 
up tight round her neck, and a bunch of 
dark red roses at her belt; she had nice 
hands and wrists, and they looked like marble 
on all that dead black. She looked so pret- 
ty and girlish I declared | would have the 

rst dance with her, so I caught her round 
the waist and waltzed with her all round the 
parlor, Will was right behind us, and he 
sat down to the piano and played for us. 


Aunt Nixie scolded and laughed in one | 


breath, but I only whirled her round the f{ast- 
er until we both sank breathless on the 
sofa. 

“ Youought to be ashamed, you wretched 
boy, to act so,” she said as soon as she 
could speak; “have you no more respect 
forme than to make me dance in such a 
crazy fashion? I am so warm, and I expect 
my lace is all crushed.” She got up and 
walked over t6 the mirror to arrange her 
ruffled plumage, and suddenly stopped short, 
exclaiming, “ Mr. Hutchins.’ 

There was a strange gentleman who had 
been sitting partly in the bay window who 
rose as she approached and greeted her as 
an old friend. We had none of us happen- 
ed to look in that direction, and Will’s play- 
ing had covered any movement he made to 
attract our attention. We were considera- 
bly surprised when Aunt Nixie recognized 
him, for we thought him one of father’s vis- 
itors. 

“I am very glad to see you again, Mrs. 
Massey,” he said politely. 

“You make a mistake,” said Aunt Nixie, 
her face red as a beet, she was so mortified 
at being caught in such undignified actions. 
“Tam not Mrs. Massey. That is my sister 
Mary.” And then she made a movement as 
if to leave him, but he placed a chair and 
gave her an odd look as if telling her to 
stay. She seated herself, and he had com- 
menced to say something about old times 
and old friends when one of the youngsters 
set up a fearful yell that he wanted his 
“ee to put him to bed. Aunt Nixie 
said, — 

“ Bring himto me, Jane. Ill take him up- 
stairs. Excuse me, Mr. Hutchins, and al- 
low me to leave you to become acquainted 
with my nephews.” 

Then she went up-stairs again, and Will 
and I were left to entertain the stranger. 
Will is no end of atalker, and I’m not 
at it myself,so we got along pretty well. 
Mr. Hutchins appeared to have traveled a 
great deal, and told us no end of good stories. 
He said he knew mother’s brothers and sig- 
ters, but had only seen one of them for 
many years; that was Uncle John in Chica- 

0, who had insisted upon his calling ¢a 
ther, 
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“TI understood him to say his youngest 
sister was Mrs. Massey, and made the mis- 
take of giving that name to” — he hesitated 
as if waiting to hear one of us say either 
Miss or Mrs. , and some evil spirit 
prompted me to add “ to Aunt Nixie.” 

When mother came down, Aunt Nix was 
with her, and the father came too. After 
that there were so many “do you remem- 
bers,” Will and I were entirely left out of 
the conversation. Once Mr. Hutchins turn- 
ed to my aunt and asked her ifher little boy 
was asleep. 

“ My nephew? yes. Ihbavenochildren; I 
am only the auntie of all this brood.” 

“ You are not married?” 

“ No,” she said simply, flushing a little at 
the direct question. e carriage came, and 
she put on her wraps ready to go. 

“ A friend of mine in the city has offered 
me the use of a cutter and a horse with a 
good reputation as a trotter. Have you any 
objection to testing his merits with me to- 
morrow, Miss Strong?” he asked as he said 

ood-night. 

It seemed to me rather an odd invitation ; 
but Aunt Nixie had accepted, so I had no 
right to say anything. 

“ Mr. Hutchins was a very intimate friend 
of ours twenty years ago, so you mus’ n’t ex- 
yer him to appear like a stranger,” was her 

rst remark after he had driven away from 
the house. 

“Is that one of Aunt Mary’s old beaux 
turned up?” asked Cousin Emily, “I thought 
he seemed to address most of his conversa- 
tion to her.” 

“] believe he used to admire Mary years 
ago, but he was notexactly herlover, Now, 
girls, don’t forget to come back to me after 
every dance, and don’t sit in drafts, I know 
wae won’t remember the danger to your 

ealth, but try to think how mortified you 
will feel tomorrow, with your nose and eyes 
all red and swollen with a cold in your head. 
An appeal to your vanity may be more ef- 
fective than to your common sense.” 

The next day was warm and spring-like, 
just nice for sleighing, but probably would 
spoil it in a few days, for the snow was 
thawing rapidly. Poor Aunt Nixie was 
sick in bed with a wretched unromantic cold 
in her head. in spite of her care; while those 
reckless young scapegraces Emily and Susie, 
who had spent nearly the whole evening in 
a draft, had never sneezed once. I was sor- 
ry for her, she seemed so disappointed 
about her sleigh-ride, but mother had to ex- 
cuse her to Mr. Hutchins when he came. 
He called again to inquire abont Aunt Nixie, 
and gradually fell into the habit of coming 
to our house very often. He was a good 


talker, and we all liked to hear him relate his 
adventures on land and on sea, but it was 
rather hard work to get him started on the 


subject of himself. He was very fond of the 
children, and would tell them the most won- 
derful stories. 

One night we were discussing the journey 
of a young friend who had gone to spend the 
winter on the Nile. 

“Did you ever go up the Nile, Mr. 
Hutchins ?” asked Will. 

“No,” he replied, “although I started 
once, but my trip into the interior amply 
satisfied me, and I had no desire to see 
more of Africa.” 

“Tell us about it, won’t you ?” I said. “I 
am ya interested in the Dark Continent, 
and would have given a good deal to see it 
with Stanley.” 

“ Oh, there is n’t much to tell, only I near- 
ly starved to death there.” 

“Starved! Why, were n’t there any trop- 
ical fruits or edible roots or anything you 
could gather in the forest? ” 

“No,” dryly. “1 reckon we were n't ina 
forest where such things were found. 
There were eight of us started out with sup- 
plies for two years to survey the land for a 
railroad to be built by an English company ; 
they gave us plenty of time, for they knew 
we would have many drawbacks, and of 
course we would have to go over a consider- 
able tract of ground to select the best route. 
We started out with a large number of na- 
tives to carry our stores, as we expected to 

ss through such dense forests that no 

orse or mule, if we could have got them, 
would be able to follow. 

“ At first we enjoyed ourselves very much ; 
we were all studious, and after supper we 
sat around our fire, each with a book in 
hand. 

“ When we had decided on the best route 
for the proposed railway, we built a house, 
and lived quite comfortably; many of the 
natives had died of some sickness prevalent 
among them, two or three were killed in 
pares among themselves, and some 

ropped off on the line of march. Finally 
we woke up one morning to find that the last 
half-dozen had decamped in the night, carry- 
ing some of our We 
cting a with more stores every day, 
we did much, and I think. 
all pleased to be well rid of these thievish 
savages. 

“ But our supplies did not arrive, and still 
we waited for them; the dry season had 
commenced, and the heat was terrible; we 
could not travel, we could only wait. At 
night we could hear the African lion about 
our house, which was but a frail protection 
for us. We ate the smallest quantity possi- 
ble to keep us alive, and then the water gave 
out. One of our number became delirious, 
and would talk constantly of home. There 
was a spring not quite dry about two miles. 
away from our hut, and we took turns in 
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crawling there on our hands and knees to 
obtain green stagnant water. It was full of 
living creatures, but it was all we could get, 
and we drank it as it were the richest mine. 
The sick man became quiet one night, and 
some one drew a blanket over him; the rest 
seems like adream. I saw two die quietly 
without a sign, and the others I found dead 
outside in the forest and worked with all my 
weak might to drag them within the hut. 
By that time it was too terrible to tell you, 
and I used to long for death to end my mis- 
ery. My bones protruded from the skin. I 
don’t know how long I had been without 
food or drink, when I heard a sound way off 
in the distance that I knew was a horse’s 
tread. It seemed to me | listened to it for 
hours when a French priest rode into sight. 
He addressed me at once in his own lan- 
age, but I was beyond speaking. Then 
e came closer, saw that I was not quite 
dead, and in a moment had my head on his 
knee and was pouring brandy down my 
throat. He was n’t-a very large man, but he 
took me up in his arms as if I were an in- 
fant and laid me across his horse. 

“ Seven months afterward, I came back to 
consciousness in the French hospital at Al- 
pe I was even. then a perfect skeleton. 

had lost my hair, whiskers, eyebrows and 
eyelashes, but I soon gained flesh and 
strength when I was in my right mind 

in.” 

We all drew a long breath as he finished. 
Mamma and Aunt Nix were as white as 
ghosts. 

“How did the priest happen along that 
way?” asked Will. 

“ He was a missionary among some tribes, 
and a great botanist. He had started out 
for a week’s mp | lost his way the first 
thing, and came directly toward us. The 
day he found me he closed the door of our 
hut to protect the bodies of my poor friends 
from wild beasts, and then instinctively took 
the way to the nearest help. He watched 
over me and had me removed from one 
place to another until we reached the best 
medical aid in Algiers. As for the rail- 
road, nothing more was done about that; 
we suppose that the re-enforcements and sup- 

lies were captured by hostile tribes. 
ince then, I have had no desire to see Af- 
rica again: that was eighteen years ago, but 
I had rather an odd thing happen to me a 
few weeks ago. WhenI came this way I 
was very tired, having traveled a long dis- 
tance, so I stopped over for a day’s rest, in- 
tending to take the train again about eight 
in the evening. Mr. Strong was anxious to 
have me call on you, but I told him I should 
bably go farther and settle in B——. 
till he insisted upon giving me a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Massey, and I promised 
to deliver it if I had time. I sleptnearly all 


day, had my trunk sent down to the station, 
and strolled idly about the town waiting for 
the train to start. I heard the music of a 
concert, and walked over toward the col- 
lege grounds, to listen. I had stopped in 
the angle, made by the chapel with the wall 
of the library, to light a cigar, when some 
one, whom 1 could not see for the dark- 
ness, thrust a rope in my hand and whisper- 
ed hurriedly, ‘For Heaven’s sake pull on 
the rope, and don’t let go, or Jim will be 
dashed to pieces.’ Then he was off again, 
and I stood there doing as I was told, and 
wondering who in the dickens ‘Jim* was, 
and where he was that he should be dashed 
to pieces, if I should let gothe rope, and tr 
to catch my train. I heard the whistle as it 
came in, and then it went out again without 
me. Suddenly it flashed across my mind, 
that this was some students’ lark, and I,a 
staid middle-aged man, was helping them. 
By and by the voice came to me and said, 
‘It’s all right, Jim’s up there and we ’ve got 
all the ropes and pulleys disposed of except 
this one. Jerk it down now, and bring it 
round to the old place when a come. 
Hurry now, or you ‘ll get caught !’ 

“TIT have the rope now, waiting for a 
claimant: it was more than a week after- 
ward that I found I assisted in hoisting the 
mule Jim up into the belfry. I wonder if 
that Voice has found out yet that I was the 
wrong man.” 

“ By Jove,” exclaimed Ned, who was pres- 
ent, “ they must have mistaken you for me. 
I was to be there that night, but one of the 
penne got hold of me, and would n’t 
et me off from hearing some long-winded 
story until I knew it was too late. Luckily 
for me, though, next morning, when they ac- 
cused me of being the head of that affair, I 
could prove that I was with the professor 
all the evening.” 

Amid the general laugh, the party broke 
up. Mother went up-stairs with the chil- 
dren, father received a caller on business in 
the a and Ned and Will went out. 

I was lying on my lounge, in the corner, 
watching the fire. Aunt Nix was quiet 
while Mr. Hutchins walked first to the win- 
dow, then toa table where he examined a 
book, then back to the fire. Suddenly he 
went over and stood in front of her chair. 
“ Nixie,” he said softly. I had never heard 
him call her by that name before. She look- 
ed up and then dropped her eyes quickly, 
her cheeks flushing. 

, “ Why did you go to Africa ?” she said at 
ast. 

“ Because I loved you and I was too poor 
to ask you to marry me. Nixie, I have 
loved you twenty years.” And he held out 
his hands to her. 

“And I have waited for you to say that 
for twenty years,” she answered, rising 
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slowly. Then he put his arm round her, 
and I crept softly out of the room. I was 
amazed when I t ought it over. Aunt Nix, 
our aunt, had been in love a!l these years, 
and we had never suspected it. How glad 
Mr. Hutchins must have been to find her 
still unmarried, and how much prettier than 
ever she had grown in these last few 
weeks. And then I went to sleep. 

We had a quiet wedding at our house a 
few weeks later, and then our new uncle 


carried Aunt Nixie off to Chicago with 
him to live. 

“Tom,” said Aunt Nix, “I want all the 
children to come and make us a long visit 
as soon as we are settled.” 

“ Elizabeth,” replied Uncle Tom severely, 
“you will have to be contented with my 
company for a whole year. Then your nu- 
merous nieces and nephews will be welcome 
for a week or two.” 


And Aunt Nixie only laughed. 


MY PORTUGUESE SHIPMATES. 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET, 


NUT for the student in human nature 
is the “’Guee,” as he is to be found on 
board American whalers, or located, as 
many of them are, in the whaling ports of 
New England. Not the Portuguese from 
the mother country, is to be understood by 
this term; but the colonial ’Guees, and of 
these there are two distinct classes. The 
existing between the white ’Guee 
rom the Azores, and the black ’Guee from 
the Cape Verde Islands, is quite equal 
to that to which we have been acustomed in 
this country, 
The white or Azores men form the great 
bulk of the ’Guees in the whaling service. 
It has been customary, for many years past, 


for whaleships to sail from heme ports with 
a partial complement of men, and to fit up 
their crews at those islands. Hence the 


large number of them to be found = 
in the business. But the number who be- 
come American citizens is comparatively 
small. The great ambition of most of them 
is, to save money sufficient to return and 

urchase a homestead in their native island. 

hey are deeply imbued with the love of 
home, or as phrenology has it, “ inhabitive- 
ness,” for which mountaineers and islanders 
are especially famed. 

In their peculiarities of character, the 
*Guees form quite as distinctive a class as 
the Irish or Germans. Nay, more so; for 
the ’Guee is always a ’Guee, though he be 
an American citizen. He may be natural- 
ized, but not assimilated. 

Those who return to their homes, partial- 
ly Americanized, form a sort of local aris- 
tocracy, as the possession of a few hundred 
doWars in hard cash secures them independ- 
ence, 


Of course, they are uot slow to plume 
themselves upon their superior knowledge 
of the great world; while the sobriety of 
their habits, have, in almost every case, 
saved them from the demoralizing influences 
of sailor life. 

As seamen, at least in the whaling ser- 
vice, they are highly valued; distinguished 
as they are, not only for hardy endurance 
and submissiveness, but for qualities rarely 
to be found in Jack before the mast, — so- 
briety and avarice. This last attribute is of 
special moment in a business where eve 
man, from the captain to the green haad, 
has a direct interest in the gains of the voy- 
age. The American or English sailor, with 
characteristic recklessness and _ improvi- 
dence, may make little account of his small 
share of a hundred or two, more or less, in 
—— up the catchings. But Daniel 
Dancer himself was not a closer financier 
than is our genuine Azores ’Guee. He 
knows, at any moment, his exact interest in 
every barrel of oil stowed under hatches, 
and makes up his account anew as each suc- 
cessive “fare” is taken. If, as generally 
happens, he is not arithmetician enough to 
do this himself, he gets the figures from 
some comrade better versed in mathemat- 
ics, who probably never took half as much 
pains to calculate his own “lay.” 

For this reason, he will always stick to a 
ship, and finish the voyage in her, rather 
than lose the money due him. He is not, 
like his Yankee comrades in too many 
cases, always laying plans for desertion in 
the next port, where the anchor may be 
dropped; nor is he to be easily induced to 
abandon his “ little bird in the hand ” for 
the sake of larger prospective gains. Even 
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the allurements of the Californian Ophir, 
which in ’48 and ‘49 made such havoc 
among whalers’ crews in the Pacific, had 
little effect in enticing away the Azores’ 
men, 

The ’Guee, as is generally the case with 
close-fisted men, is temperate in his habits. 
But, to do him justice, that is not altogether 
the effect of parsimony, for he can seldom 
be induced to drink deeply, even at others’ 
expense. This trait makes these men par- 
ticularly valued while the ship is in port. 
As captains and officers express it, “‘ Where 
you put a ’Guee over night, you find him in 
the morning.” 

The ’Guee, when he comes on board at 
Fayal or Flores, is a most unpromising look- 
ing specimen to the eye of the veteran salt. 
He is usually loose-jointed and awkward 
in his movements, with a general air of 
sheepishness about him; seeming, as A. 
Ward has it, “ to apologize, on behalf of his 
parents, for being here at all.” 

He brings nothing with him, but a single 
suit of homespun, with a cone-shaped wool- 
len cap, which towers a foot or less above 
his head. But he straightway begins to ac- 
cumulate property. Before the end of the 
first season, he is better clothed than any of 
his American shipmates, while his slop-bills 
are much less in amount than theirs. Un- 
less we are very fortunate, the accounts of 
- Harris and Pat. Farrell show them to 

in debt to the ship; but Manoel Roari- 
guer eee lives within his mean, sand 

eeps a balance due him. 

In illustration of this mysterious accumu- 
lating (the effect of a sort of thrift not gen- 
erally well understood on shipboard), it is 
often said, that if two "Guees, with one shirt 
apiece, were shut up in the fore-peak to 
trade with each other, they would both come 
out with full suits of clothes. 

He wastes nothing which may possibly be 
made available at some future day, however 
distant; while Chatham Street can hardly 
produce his match at a bargain. I have 
never been more highly amused than in 
looking at a chaffering trade between a 
*Guee sailor and a Jew clothier, in which 
my shipmate would triumphantly bear off a 
garment at forty per cent of the price first 
asked for it. And the best of the joke was, 
he would leave Moses well pleased with the 
result: while I myself had nearly broken his 
heart, by giving him the full amount of his 
original demand. 

He is always au fait to all the ingenious 
contrivances for prolonging the existence of 
a garment, known among Jong-voyage mari- 
ners; such as quilting one old shirt inside 
of another, “ breaking joints ” with the thin 
places, so that no part of it shall be trans- 


parent when completed ; or curtailing the 
sleeves in tropical latitudes for material 
wherewith to “re-enforce” the back. And 
the story of the ’Guee who bought an outfit 
of number twelve pagar, when his feet 
would hardly have filled sevens, because the 
oe were the same, and he got more 
eather for his money, the writer can vouch 


for, from his own knowledge. 


But very few of the "Guees who find their 
way into our marine are able to read or 
write, even in their own language; and it is 
only in rare instances, that they show any 
aptitude for book-learning. Hence few of 
them rise to be shipmasters, or officers 
above the station of second or third mate. 
But with such traits of character as have 
been mentioned, it is not to be wondered at 
that they save money, even in subordinate 
positions, 

The number of the young men at the 
Azores who have the index finger, or a part 
of it, cut off, has often excited wonder and 
remark. It is safe tosay that one in every 
three or four is thus mutilated. This, we 
are told, is done to escape the annual con- 
scription for the Portuguese army. The 
appear, as a general thing, to have little af- 
fection for the mother country, and an un- 
conquerable dread of military service. 

They are, as may well be supposed, the 
must bigoted of Romanists. But they make 
little account of feast or fast days after en- 
listing under the American flag; and eat 
their allowance of bovine mahogany without 
asking what day of the week it may be. 
Whether they purchase a dispensation to fit 
their special case, this deponent is unable 
to say. Itis certain that they seldom ne- 
glect their duty of confession, if an opportu- 
nity offers to fulfill it; but on arriving at a 
port where priests of their faith are to be 
met with, usually strike a balance of their 
long-current accounts, and open a new 
score. 

On the whole it may be said of them, 
that, despite their ignorance, superstition 
and “nearness” (as Mrs. Peggotty Barkis 
would say), for which they are otten disliked 
by their forecastle comrades, they stand well 
with those in authority on the quarter-deck, 
as being steady and trustworthy men, both 
in and out of port. Such of them as have 
settled among us,and formed new homes, 
while clinging tenaciously to their national 
characteristics, are, almost without excep- 
tion, worthy members of society. Natural- 
Vy conservative and unprogressive, the 

zores peasant is ever noted for economy, 
podding industry, and perseverance, if not 
or enterprise; and while we smile at his 
whims and eccentricities, we respect him as 
an orderly, temperate and thrifty citizen. 
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TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


FRIEND, absent in form and soul from me, — 
Once dear, by cruel madness long estran, 
in I stand, and seem to talk with thee 
y this fair stream, that hath in nothing changed, 
But now, as ever, with mild murmur flows 
On to the solemn lake and deep repose. 


The dead past mingles with eternity 
Since we together, from the windy crest 
Of yon dark mountain, saw the victory 
'y moved their ity ranks, in dim array, 
Ensanguined by the Parchian shafts of day. . 


We saw, still glorious in his fall, the sun 
Touch the i 


‘ouc’ red mountain with his burning shield 
And, when the silver planet had begun ' 


Hamitton, Onto, Jury, 1881. 


Her triumph sweet above the azure 
We turned, and, by a mountain torrent | 
Went unseen through dim bowers along its bed. 


The leafy bosom of a mountain, crowned 
With rock-grown cedars, where the secret rills 
Creep through fall’n leaves and under hollow 
Inward and downward —a dead shadow stills 
The abyss; and there the waters gathered are, 
Unwitnessed, save by some high-climbing star. 


Down through the gorge we took our silent way, 
While each for each the opposing foliage turned, 
Till burst upon us the far-shining day, 
That now on all the vast horizon burned 
Her final fires, and the failing east 
The golden hamors of the day decreased. 


THE HIDDEN THROAT. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


yy came among them for the first time 
at the tea-table, at the well-kept, rather 
exclusive private boarding-house of the Wid- 
ow La Grange, situated in a not unfashiona- 
ble part of New-York ae Rose Grenville 
lifted her forget-me-not blue eyes, from the 
hot biscuit she was daintily manipulating, 
as the new arrival took her seat at the table 
with the graceful self-possession of a wom- 
an of the world, and decided that, if her 
reign as belle was not over, she at least 
had a most formidable rival to contend with. 
Kenneth Kyle raised his head as she slowly 
entered, and took the seat indicated, and he 
never quite understood it, but he, at whom 
the pretty Rose had ogled and displayed 
her charms in vain, and, on account of his 
tendency toward misanthropy, dubbed 
“Timon of Athens,” felt an uneasy sensa- 
tion in the region where the heart is sup- 
posed to lie, and knew that life would never 
seem as bright to him again if the girl, who 
came upon them so suddenly, did not learn 
to smile upon him. . 

“Gillian Brooke!” He murmured the 
name to himself, wishing he dare utter it 
aloud, just to hear how it would sound, and 
marveling if it impressed those around the 
board as singularly as it did himself. 

A remarkable-looking fa of three-and- 
twenty apparently, and evidently an haditud 
of the charmed circle of wealth, he decided 


as with one quick, comprehensive glance, he 
took in the whole of her beautiful fous en 
semble, Yes, beautiful she certainly was, 
though in a peculiar, unconventional way. 
A face which, if but a solitary glimpse of it 
were caught, never to entirely forget, but to 
remember vaguely, as one does some exqui- 
site poem when read in childhood, the ter- 
mination of which was lost, and which one 
would sacrifice much tobeableto read. The 
face of a fair brunette, with scarlet lips and 
ocean-tinted eyes, fringed in with jet-black 
lashes, and an excess of night-black hair, in 
which there was no suspicion of waviness, 
brushed carelessly back from a brow, broad 
and low, and worn crownwise on her 
regal head. Her supple, exquisitely fash- 
ioned figure might, or might not, have been 
a trifle above the medium height; it is hard 
to say, inasmuch as she was so very, very 
slender. She was habited in a dress of 
lustreless black silk, which fitted her to a 
nicety, but there was nothing to relieve the. 
severe sameness of her attire save orna- 
ments of coral, cross-shaped, that swung in 
her dainty ears if I except — 

Well, the two things I am about to men- 
tion did cause the eighteen or twenty guests 
considerable wonderment. In that nest of 
night-black hair, just above the right temple, 
shone one long, shining tress, white as the 
snow falling on the pavement without. Had 
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grief brought it there? Had sorrow or re- 
morse bequeathed it to her as an heritage ? 

Harry Hunt, the comely millionaire, pro- 
nounced it not unbecoming, as he revolved 
the momentous question over and over in 
his mind as to what had made it turn so 
white, and whether it were brought about b 
a lover’s death or treachery. It had struc 
his eye from the first, before he had noticed 
what the others had detected at once; viz., 
a wide strip of crimson silk, bound so close- 
ly as to seem uncomfortable, about her milk- 
white throat, and securely tastened by an 
ragga ornament, tipped with Oriental ru- 

ies. 

Why was it there? Not to heighten the 
effect of her charms assuredly! All held 
various opinions in regard to it, and looked 
unutterable things in a well-bred way, but 
Miss Brooke, in no wise. disturbed by the 
attention she attracted, as unconcerned as 
if she were in the presence of so many 
friends, sipped her.tea and partook of the 
viands before her. Then as the meal was 
prolonged, and all entered into conversation 
with zest, as was the usual custom of Mrs. 
La Grange’s boarders ere leaving the table, 
she rose, and without having exchanged a 
single syllable with any one save that was 
hostataly necessary, quietly, and in no man- 
ner hurriedly, left the room. Then came a 
a perfect deluge of questions. Who and 
what was she ? 

“Gillian Brooke, the hostess told us was 
her name,” began a gentleman, twisting up 
his napkin, preparatory to slipping it in his 
ring. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Rose Grenville, cutting 
him short, “ we know her name; that signi- 
fies nothing. Whatdo you think of her, Mr. 
Hunt? Isn’t she —well, the least bit what 
you would call strange?” 

“She is what I would call emphatically a 
deused fine woman. Her manners are per- 
fection; her face is an unread poem.” 

“Indeed!” and Jetite Rose bit her lip; 
“how complimentary we are. She is passa- 
ble for a brunette, but she is so unconscion- 
ably slender. As a critique said of the 
great actress Sarah Bernhardt, she is unnec- 
essarily long and uncomfortably thin, I 
don’t think her in the least Lendenten, 
Her manners are well enough, but they are 
suggestive of the theatre. She is proba- 
bly an actress. Yes,” draw'ng a sparkling 
ring slowly on and off her chubby finger, 
“I am sure she is, for she acts just like 
one.” 

“Humph! I can’t agree with you, Miss 
Grenville. She reminds me more of a lad 
of rank, a duchess, or,” drawlingly, as if 
he knew he was vexing her, “a queen. I 
am sure the rest of the company agree with 
me,” running his mischievous glance about 
the table. 


Some did, some did not, but all agreed 
that she was no ordinary woman ; that her 
face hinted of tragedy, and — 

But Rose Grenville broke in again in her 
affectedly pretty way: “ Well, whether 
handsome or ugly, I insist there is some- 
thing outré and unreal about her. That 
white tress of hair bespeaks remorse, 
May be she has committed some crime, and 
is so worried for fear that it may be found 
out, that she is ”— 

“Nonsense! Rose.” And her aunt, the 
Widow Hubbard, spoke up somewhat sharp- 
a “Hers is not the face of a criminal. 

at 


gray tress denotes suffering of some \ 


terrible kind. She is undoubtedly a lady, 
and has been accustomed to the society of 
rich and cultured people. It is an unusual 
freak for a lady to swathe her throat in crim- 
son silk, I ‘ll admit, but arrayed as she is, if 
adress of sombre black, with such an im- 
mense quantity of night-black hair crowning 
her head, it supplies the one needful color, 
and enhances her beauty wonderfully.” 

“ It is not put on for that purpose, however,” 
suggested the over-dressed Mrs. Cook. 
“She wishes to make herself conspicuous, 
and invent a fashion of her own, and is con- 
ceited enough to think others will follow it. 
I sha’n’t for one.” 

“ You are wrong, my dear madam,” put in 
the irrepressible Harry. “ It is amere freak 
of eccentricity on her part, and no one who 
has not a swan-like throat would dare to 
wear it.” 

“And I have not one? A rain of thanks 
for the compliment you intended to imply,” 
the lady said in her iciest tone, an angr- 
frown settling on her brow. 

He was about to adjust matters more sat 
isfactorily by resorting to toadyism, when a 
matter-of-fact, crusty old bachelor begged 
leave to offer a suggestion, 

“I can work out the puzzle, unravel the 
skeins of the mystery in a second, if you ’ll 
only terminate your harangue, and listen. 
She is troubled with her throat, has a cold, 
and — don’t let me shock your sensitiveness, 
Miss Grenville —has recourse to that band 
of silk to hide the slice of fat pork beneath 
it, which is to give her relief. Pork is ex 
cellent for sore throat.” 

“Humph !” retorted Rose the iconoclast, 
“T don’t believe any such nonsense as that 
I ’d sooner think she put it on to hide some 
disfigurement. Perchance she is tattooed 
like a South-Sea-Islander I once saw at 
Barnum’s. What is your opinion, Mr. 
Kyle? As yet, you have n’t expressed any.” 

“ No,” and the artist lifted his gray eyes 
coolly to her face; “ there is but little of the 
Paul Pry about me, and I have no desire to 
meddle with affairs in no wise concerning 
myself.” And, rising, he abruptly left the 
room. 
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“ My!” and Rose lifted her white hands 
in horror, “did you ever? What a perfect 
bear Kenneth Kyle has got to be! A case 
of love at first sight no doubt. What are 
the symptoms, Mr. Jones? ” 

“] was never in love, and can’t say,” the 
old bachelor rejoined crustily; “but you 
certainly ought to know. When you first 
met the handsome artist, you flirted with 
him as if you had not only lost your heart, 
but your head.” 

Realizing the truth of his retort, Rose re- 
mained sulkily silent, and the ball of conver- 
sation rolled on to other matters. 

Meanwhile, Kenneth was walking hastily 
down the street. It had been his intention 
to go to his studio when he set out, but he 
had no desire now to be with his pictures. 
A fairer, more alluring face than _ he had 
ever limned on canvas rose before him, and 
made those he had painted for the nonce 
distasteful to him. No, he would not seek 
his studio, neither would he go to Mrs. Le 
Roy’s dal masque that night, as originally 
intended, and which was expected to be the 
most récherché affair of the season. He 
would walk, walk till the fever within him 
had subsided somewhat, then he would re- 
trace his steps to his boarding-house in the 
hope of meeting Miss Brooke again. Was 
he inlove? The tall, well-made fellow gave 
vent to an incredulous laugh at the thought. 


As it died . on his lips, a figure —the 
1, 


figure of a tall, elegant woman — tripped 
past him, the sweet, delicate scent of violets 
emanating from her garments. It was she, 
the woman who attracted him as no other 
daughter of Eve could ever hope to do. 
Unconsciously he followed her, wondering 
where her steps were taking her. Her er- 
rand must be an important one, else she 
would not care to thread her way after night- 
fall through a street but little frequented. 
Why had she not taken a carriage? Was 
she not afraid? 

Tormented with the thoughts that had 
seized hold and taken possession of him, he 
kept the slender figure in view as silently, 
swiftly it sped on, till he was accosted by a 
gentleman, a man of influence and an ad- 
mirer of his, who wished to negotiate with him 
for one of his pictures, — a barren strip of sea- 
shore, with but a solitary figure of a girl ly- 
ing thereon, half-buried in a straggling 
mass of sea-weed, washed up by the waves, 
and a few sea-gulls circling in the air about 
her and keeping her company. It was a 
weird, beautiful picture, full of life and pow- 
er, and had been the talk and admiration of 
all beholders for a week or more. 

Of course this was not a chance to be lost, 
so, a bit annoyed, he veered about, and soon 
he and Mr. Nard were in his atelier, and 
discussing the merits of several of the pic- 
tures on the wall. Without difficulty a pur- 


chase was effected for the craggy strip of 
sea-shore, with its lovely occupant, and, ob- 
serving that he would not take it from its 
nook for a few days, till the d/etfanti of the 
city had looked upon it, the gentleman took 
his departure, and Kenneth was free once 
more to do as he chose. 

He descended the steps, and was aimless- 
ly threading the street, with no hope of en- 
countering the girl who was interesting him 
so strangely, when, to his surprise, she glid- 
ed quickly by him, and he had to accelerate 
his speed almost to a run to keep her in | 
sight. In one of the loneliest spots, seem- 
ingly entirely deserted, he saw her pause ; 
he thought he heard herscream. He spran 
forward, just as a ruffianly, half-drunken fel- 
low emerged from an alley-way, and caught 
her by the arm. 

“ Not so fast, my lady-bird,” he cried, — 
“not till I have tasted the sweetness of your 
lips. Be still! Don’t flutter like an impris- 
oned bird. You are in good hands.” 

He bent down to touch his foul lips to 
hers, when a terrific blow from Kenneth’s 
strong arm sent him reeling to the pavement. 
A policeman appearing on the scene at that 
instant, the villain was delivered to his cus- 
tody. Then Gillian turned to her champion, 
the scarlet lips a-tremble, the large eyes full 
of a soft, tender light. 

“ How can I thank you, sir, for your inter- 
ference in my behalf? Another second and 
he would have polluted my lips with his 
caress. It was a kind, brave thing for you 
to do.” 

Her face was so seductively fair with the 
rays cf light falling athwart it, that Kenmeth 
felt an irresistible impulse to do what the 
ruffian had essayed to do, —press his lips 
passionately again and again to hers, now 
apart and trembling, and red as a cleit 
pomegranate. Restraining himself, he said, 
courteously, — 

“Do not thank me, please. I am inex- 
pressibly glad, Miss Brooke, that it was my 
lot to be of service to you.” 

She regarded him in amaze. 

“How came you acquainted with my 
name? You are a stranger to me.” 

He smiled, and his smile was rarely 
sweet in the mystic light as it played about 
his firm, finely cut lips, and ambushed itself 
in his long yellow mustache. 

“True. But I am boarding at Mrs. La- 
Grange’s, and sat nearly opposite you at the 
table-d’hote. My face must be a very com- 
mon-place, ordinary one, not to have attract - 
ed your notice in the least, when we were in 
such close proximity for so many minutes.” 

Was it? She lifted her glance a bit 
sharply to his face to study it. The fire in 
his gray eyes made her drop her ocean-tint- 
ed ones in trepidation, but not before she 
was conscious that it was the most attract- 
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ive face it had ever been her lot to see. A 
beautiful, albeit a manly one. She was 
afraid she would dream of it that night, — 
afraid that she would long for the» morning 
to come that she might rest her eyes upon it. 

“ You know better, sir,-——- know that it is 
but a few times in one’s life that one sees 
such a face as yours. It is” — 

She stopped in alarm. The words had 
left her lips before she was aware. Woman 
of the world, how came she to make such a 
mistake? What glamour had he cast o’er 
her to make her forget herself and utter an 
expression oS for a love-sick Juliet to 
give vent to? as she not — 

She shuddered, and drew her mantle 
closely about her, and started as if it were 
her intention to proceed. 

“ Pardon me,” he cried, “you are cold, 
shivering, and I am hindering you-from 
reaching home. The December air is keen 
and raw. Take my arm. I am going tomy 
boarding-place, and it is not safe for you to 
be out alone. Do not regard me as a stran- 
ger. Guests of the same house, we shall 
meet often, and I would like to be on friend 
ly terms. I am Kenneth Kyle.” 

“ Kenneth Kyle, the artist?” 

“The same. You have heard of me?” 
interrogatively, as she complied with his re- 
quest, and put her hand on his arm. 

“ Ay; who has not? I have seen some 
of your pictures too. You have a remarka- 
ble faculty of delineating things on canvas. 
The papers are rife with your last gem, — 
that rugged bit of land, with the sea-waves 
lapping it, and the recumbent girlish figure, 
aes face, "tis said, is full of a despair 
that is maddening to behold. What is its 
name ?” 

ae Waiting.’ I disposed of it tonight.” 

“Indeed!” the tone savoring somewhat 
of disappointment. “I wanted to see it. 
Since reading the criticisms lavished upon 
it, my curiosity has been wonderfully exci- 
ted.’ 


“You have an opportunity to appease it 
then, Miss Brooke. It is to hang in my 
room for several days. Will you come to 
see it?” 

“With pleasure. Was the girl taken 
from life? or is she merely a creature of the 
imagination ?” 

“ She visited me in my dreams, but I was 
not able to reproduce her truthfully on can- 
vas. I had not sufficient skill.” 

Silence fell. They hurried on, the chill 
December wind whistling shrilly as it rush- 
ed along, whirling upward the white flakes 
of snow that had fallen earlier in the even- 
ing. 

‘Into Kenneth’s head had flashed, instan- 
taneous as lightning, a thought that made 
the blood to course through his veins with 
unprecedented swiftness. The siren face of 


the girl in his dreams, which had looked at 
him so despairingly, and which, although he 
could not depict it as faithfully as he would 
like to have done, he had introduced in his 
picture, his chef-d’euvre, and called “ Wait- 
ing,” bore a most tantalizing resemblance 
to the woman at his side, whose lightest 
touch of the hand sent little thrills of de- 
light through his frame. He had met his 
4 — the one fair woman in the world for 
im. 

They had now reached Mrs. La Grange’s, 
and she withdrew her hand from his coat- ~ 
sleeve, and began to mount the steps. 

He detained her long enough to say, 
“ Do not venture out alone again at night, 
Miss Brooke. It is not safe.” 

She made answer evasively: “ I was nev- 
er molested before, and the man would not 
have touched me if he had not been intoxi- 
cated. However, if I have occasion to go 
out again at night, I shall ride. Good- 
night.” 

She sped up the steps, and changing his 
mind, in the costume of a chevalier of the 
olden times, Kenneth was soon at Mrs. Le- 
Roy’s da/ masque, dancing and jesting with 
fairies from the realms of Titania, girls from 
the harems of Bosphorus, and ladies with 
toilettes as magnificent as if they were at- 
tending a court-ball of Louis XIV., his 
thoughts constantly of the girl, who had the 
face of an Orientalist, the fascination of a 
loreleit, The ensuing morning he awaited 
her appearance at the breakfast-table with 
an anxiety altogether new and strange to 
him. She did not come. At dinner he 
even more anxiously watched the door, but 
no one bearing the slightest resemblance to 
the tall, beautiful girl passed through. 
When the earth was enshrouded in dark- 
dess, and tea had been partaken of, and no 
Gillian was visible, a fever of impatience 
consumed him, and he began to fear that 
she had changed her boarding-place. De- 
spairing of seeing her, he was gloomily lis- 
tening to the chit-chat going on about him, 
when the door opened, and Gillian, in com- 
pany with one of the lady-guests, entered 
the parlor. Immediately a transformation 
took place, as complete and great as if the 
wonderful lamp of Aladdin had wrought it. 
The scene was no longer monotonous; the 
talk dull and uninteresting. Gillian was the 
leaven introduced that gave life and zest to 
the whole company. 

Richly but plainly attired in garnet silk, a 
trifle less bri ht than the strip wound round 
her firm white throat. In her luxuriant 
black hair was fastened some rose-geranium 
leaves, and there was a knot of them cling- 
ing to the rare lace at her throat, emitting a 
sweet, agreeable odor as they breathed their 
fair lives away. A dainty, high-bred, sur- 
passingly beautiful creature, no more like 
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the other women in the room than a mag- 
nificent bird of Paradise is like a barnyard 
fowl, —a fragrant Calla-lily like a gaudy pe- 
ony. 

Lowa Rose Grenville’s heart was filled 
with envy, and her eyes, which were fasten- 
ed on the new-comer, had all the baleful fire 
of a Medusa’s in their depths. This wom- 
an had no right to come there and outrival 
her, — to look so peerlessly lovely! If she 
would only do something awkward, — only 
be guilty of some solecism! But, alas! 
every movement, every inflection of the 
voice, savored of the patrician, — of one who 
had seen much of the world and society. 

Tonight Gillian displayed a new side to 
her “character. No longer quiet and re- 
served, she chattered merrily with the rest, 
flashing back repartee for repartee, and in 
such a brilliant way, her words so well- 
chosen, her smile, albeit a shade too sad, so 
irresistibly sweet, that Mrs. La Grange’s 
guests watched her in amaze, and Hunt the 
millionaire, as well as Kyle the artist, grew 
enamored of her, and debated the possibility 
of her becoming his wife. 

All strove to make the evening an agreea- 
ble one. Rose dashed off a fantasia, puls- 
ing with life and animation, on the grand 
Steinway, and she and Kenneth sang a duet, 
their voices blending together charmingly. 
Rose had a sweet soprano voice, and, an ad- 
mirable executant upon the piano, she was 
justly proud of her musical ability. She 

ad never sung better than now, a fact she 
was cognizant of, and aware of Kyle’s pas- 
sion for music, and believing that she 
could excel Gillian in this one accomplish- 
ment at least, as she rose from her seat at 
the instrument, she said, “ You play, I sup- 
pose, Miss Brooke?” 

“Yes,” laughed Gillian. “Everybody does 
now-a-days, you know.” 

“ And sing?” 

“ Occasionally, yes.” 

“Won't you favor us with a song now? 
I am sure you sing well.” 

Gillian hesitated. “I would rather not 
tonight, Miss Grenville. 1 scarcely feel 
equal to the task.” 

Her reply elated Rose wonderfully. 
“She hesitates because she is afraid,” she 
thought. “She dare not compete with 
me.” 

_ And determined to establish her superior- 
ity in this respect, Rose persisted in her en- 
treaties, till somewhat annoyed, and not 
wishing to appear rude, Gillian took the va- 
cant seat at the instrument, and running her 
fingers lightly over the keys began to play. 
A hush fell upon them all. Such sounds, 
SO sweet, so clear, so masterful, were never 
heard in that room before. Kyle greedily 


drank in every note. At first he thought he 
heard the mellifluous gurgling of a brook, 
23 


as it leaped and ran over its stony bed ; then 
he was sure that the sound which came to 
his ear was the wind whispering through 
the thickly leaved branches of forest trees. 
Then, what ailed it? Why did it moan aud 
sob like a person in supreme agony? It 
was so full of pain that he felt he could not 
bear it. Anon the rain-drops pattered down 
on the swaying boughs, the wind raged and 
tore among them, the thunder rolled away in 
the distance. Then, as if by magic, there 
came the low, soft cooing of a mother, lull 
ing her babe to sleep, and— He looked 
up, and the music had ceased. 

Keenly mortified, Rose had nothing to 
say. If the stranger excelled her in beauty, 
she excelled her a hundred-fold as a musi- 
cian. Several had now gathered about the 
fair performer, and “A song! a song!” was 
clamored for. 

Interpreting, in a measure, what was pass- 
ing in Rose’s mind, Gilliaw would fain have 
been excused, but there seemed to be no 
help for it, so she prepared to do as desired. 

A soft, trembling prelude, and then her 
rich contralto voice broke forth into a popu- 
lar arietta, filling the room with melody, and 
stealing on the senses with the subtlety of 
perfume. 

Rose bit her lip in vexation; she could 
have cried, so signally had she been defeat- 
ed in her attempt to overshadow the girl, 
for whom she began to entertain a strong 
feeling of dislike. She was the first to 
break the oppressive silence succeeding the 
song. “You sing like a Pasta, Miss 
Brooke,” she said. “That little air you ren- 
dered with all the verve and passion of a 

rofessional singer. Perhaps,” with cutting 
intonation, “you are one?” 

The spitefulness of her tone was not lost 
upon her hearers. Gillian felt the remark 
was intended for an insult, but she calmed 
the passion rising within her, and her face 
was as impenetrable as a piece of marble, 
and her tone as cold as ice, as she slowly 
replied, “ There is no necessity for my go- 
ing on the stage to obtain a livelihood. If 
so, I might, or might not, sing in public. I 
can not say as I have never debated the 
question.” 

“ Indeed ! I sincerely beg your pardon if 
I have offended you. I spoke before I 
thought. It is characteristic of me to do so, 
I think.” 

A smile broke over the faces of the major 
part of the company. All knew she was in 
the habit of uttering disagreeable = 
purposely to make one feel uncomfortable. 
They suspected she had her match now. 

“ By the way,” she went on, her voice re- 
minding Gillian of the purring of a cat, 
“that silk bound so tightly about your 
throat misled me. Singers are so afraid of 
their throats, you know. Parepa Rosa ofter’ 
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wore a piece of red flannel about hers I’m 
told. Well, one cannot be too careful of a 
throat containing a singing-bird, 1’m sure. 
Are you so careful of yours, Miss Brooke ?” 

“No,” she retorted contemptuously, look- 
ing her tormenter in the face, “and I do not 
wear this strip of silk forthe purpose of pro- 
tecting it. It is for another reason alto- 
awe al Your undue inquisitiveness may 
ead you to ask why I wear it.” 

The thread of irony running through her 
voice did not pass undetected. Rose had to 
fight hard to keep the malignant look out of 
her eyes, the stinging words she wanted to 
say from her lips. But she was a consum- 
mate actress, and she managed to reply in- 
differently, “ You are egregiously mistaken, 
Miss Brooke. My curiosity is not of the 
intense kind. I do not care to know. It is 
doubtless worn as an ornament. It certain- 
ly does not look bad, if it is dézarre enough 
to provoke questions. What a unique ar- 
row fastening it. Do pray let me see it.” 

Gillian handed jit to her, saying careless- 
ly, “It is rather odd. Are you a connois- 
seur in jewels, Miss Grenville?” 

Rose shook her head, again foiled. She 
had expected that the arrowy ornament kept 
in place the strip of silk. Instead, it was 
securely fastened by something else. She 
returned it, determined by fair means or foul 
to yet see that white throat divested of its 
covering. 


All enjoved her discomfiture, imbued as 
they were with a curiosity they could not 


check upon the subject. Even Kvle was 
not void of the feeling. That Gillian suf- 
fered under Rose’s probing words, he saw 
lainly, and he could have struck the girl 
or her insolence. The evening was far ad- 
vanced ere he had an opportunity to speak 
alone with the girl who attracted him so, 
whom he was beginning to love with all his 
heart. 

She sat abit apart from the rest, slowly 
turning the leaves of a photographic album. 
He seated himself near her, and as he de- 
voured her with his eyes, said, — 

“I hope the fright you experienced last 
evening did not make you ill. I have not 
seen you before today.” 

“] was slightly indisposed, and took my 
meals in my room, The fright was not the 
cause of nv indisposition, however. Oh-h!” 

The exclamation broke from her lips un- 
awares. Startled, Kyle’s glance followed 
hers. It rested on the face of a man in the 
album, —a face that he had looked at times 
without number, a face too beautiful for a 
man he thought, with a look of indecision 
about the mouth and chin. 

. “Do you know him?” he asked, sorry the 
moment the question had passed his lips. 

“ Yes, oh! yes,” she breathed; “far too 
well. How came his face in this album?” 


Then, conscious of what her agitation and 
her strange words might yt to the tan 
before her, she relapsed into silence, her fin- 
gers interlaced, her eyes fixed still, as if 
fascinated, on the photograph. 

Kyle pretended not to notice the excite- 
ment under which she was laboring. He 
quietly said, “He has a beautiful face, — 
such a face as women madly worship; and 
yet, methinks, it lacks firmness.” 

“You are right,” she replied, with a per- 
ceptible shiver; “he was very weak.” 

“Was?” he interrogated. “Is Fenton 
Harper not alive?” And the suspense he 
was in till her answer came was almost in- 
supportable. Her words did not tend to les- 
sen it, 

“For aught that I know to the contrary 
— yes. I spoke in the past tense, unmean- 
ingly. I had reference to the time, long, 
long ago, that he used to visit at our house. 
Did you ever meet him, Mr. Kyle?” ‘ 

“Never. He boarded with Mrs. La 
Grange several months ere I came to the 
clty, The ladies termed him an interesting 
man.” 

** One of the most interesting men I ever 
met,” emphatically assented Gillian, closin 
the album, and placing it on a stand, as 
she wanted the theme discontinued. 

He respected her desire, and they were 
soon touching upon other matters of a less 
harrowing nature to one of them at least. 

* When will you come to see my picture, 
Miss Brooke? 

“Tomorrow. Tiat is, if nothing happens 
to prevent,” her manner cunfused, a far- 
away look in her ocean-tinted eves. 

Was she dreaming of the original of that 
photograph? Had some tie, stronger, dear- 
er than that of friendship, bound them to- 
gether in the days of auld lang svne? He 
laughed constrainedly ere he said, “Deo 
volente, the weather permitting, and all 
things favorable. Why not enumerate the 
catalogue of preventions liable to arise as 
excuses, Miss Brooke? I thought you were 
anxious to see my masterpiece.’ 

“So am, sir. What time shall I 
come?” 

“In the morning, at ten o'clock, if you 
can make it convenient.” 

Harry Hunt now joined them, and their: 
téte-d-teté was broken up for the time being. 
It had given Kyle much food tor thought. 
He had the passionate temperament of an 
Orientalist, and desiring to make Giilian his 
wife, he was jealous of this Fenton Harper 
whom he had never seen. Had he reason 
to be? From what she had said, she evi- 
dently did not know whether he was alive or 
dead. Had she loved him in the past? 
Had not her manner when speaking of him 
indicated fear rather than love ? 

The next morning, as the hour drew near 
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for her to visit his studio, he grew strangely 
impatient. What if she failed to keep her 
romise? How long, how inexpressibly 
ong, the hours would seem! He was be- 
sieged with callers, all anxious to study and 
criticise the painting ere it was removed. 
Many had seen it before, but wanted a sec- 
ond look at it. Among the latter class, was 
an aristocratic, gold-haired girl, a belle and 
an heiress, who, rumor asserted, had a en- 
chant for the celebrated artist. This was 
Rosamond Hunter. 
She stood before the ages wondering 

if that alluring face of the girl buried in sea- 
weed was one that Kenneth had ever looked 
upon, when a buzz of admiration near her, 
and a suppressed cry of “ Look! look ! there 
is the original,” caused her to turn her 
head, and she saw advancing a stranger, —a 
lady so regal of mien, that it seemed as if 
she must belong to the nobility, as if the 
blue blood of aristocrats must surge through 
her veins. A sable cloak fell almost to her 
feet; a pretty round hat, with sweeping 
black plume, graced her head. Her face 
was the face of the girl on canvas, though 
more beautiful, more siren-like by far, 
thought the proud belle, as she moved away 
from the picture, that she might obtain a 
better view of the lady. 
Kyle went eagerly forward. “I was 
afraid you were not coming, Miss Brooke. 
What a bitterly cold morning! Don’t you 
shiver?” 


“ Hardly,” with a little, silvery laugh, not 
enlike the musical jangle of sweet-toned 
fairy bells. “See how I am wrapped up. 
But I came to inspect the pictuie. The 
— is thronged. How ever can I get near 
t 

But she found it an easy matter. As if 
by mutual consent they edged away from it 
as she approached, and if she had not been 
accustomed to homage and adulation all her 
life long, she would have been distressfully 
embarrassed at the many admiring, curious 
glances leveled at heras she scanned “ Wait- 
in 


— his voice —awoke her from her revery, 
She turned around, avoiding his ardent gaze. 

“It is rae yer a like life. I can not 
divest myself of the fancy that I have seen 
and talked with that girl. But where, 
where? Can you enlighten me?” 

“ Look in the mirror. The resemblance 
is wonderful, considering that I limned that 
face and figure ere seeing you.” 


Gillian did as obeyed. A single glance 
showed her the resemblance, and her white 
face was suffused with blushes. 

She was spared further embarrassment. 
If she had intended to speak, she had no 
opportunity. There came a touch on her 
arm to aitractherattention. She drew back 
haughtily, but as she encountered the lad, 
whose touch he had felt, she grew pale as 
the snow-flakes without. She took the note 
he tendered her, gathered in its contents 
with a glance, then drew her cloak closely 
about her throat with trembling hands, and 
saying to Kyle, “I must go; I can stay no 
longer,” she passed the groups of astonished 
people and descended the stairs. 

Then the artist was beset with queries, 
Even the haughty Kosamond interested her- 
self enough to ask if the lady who Lad just 
left so suddenly were not the original of 
the painting, smiling a bit incredulously as 
he replied in the negative, his brain on fire, 
a thousand idle fancies torturing him. Who 
had sent her that note? and what was in it 
to cause her face to take on that cadaverous 
hue? What mystery enshrouded her young 
life any way ? . 

In vain he pondered ; no satisfactory con- 
clusion could be arrived at, but he felt that 
she was pure as snow,—as innocent of 
wrong doing asa child. He could not look 
in that fair brunette tace, with its ocean-tint- 
ed eyes and its wisniog smile, and harbor 
an unjust thought. Ah! if she loved no one 
else! if she would but smile on him. 

The winter days crept on, each one mak- 

ing Gillian more of a favorite with the 


guests. She was so unpretentious, so eager 


to do every one a favor, and withal was so 


Suddenly surprise was on her face. This | arreeable, that none, save Rose, could steel 
irl was no stranger to her. She had seen, | their hearts against her. All felt that there 


nown her. But where, where? The ar- | was something odd about her. 


An atmos- 


tist said she had visited him in his dreams. } phere of mystery enveloped her. That tress 
Was itso? Then she criticised the paint- | cf white hair, the throat never free from its 
ing sharply, prepared to detect flaws in it. | covering of silk, made her an object of curi- 


She cculd find none. It was drawn with a 


osity. Rose was no nearer the truth than 


masterly hand. It was instinct with life. | at first; she was powerless to unmask the 
The very waves of the sea seemed to move | adventuress, as she called Giliian. The 


and lap the shore. The despair on the 
irl’s face was real. “ Waiting ” was prov- 

ing too hard work for her, and the ship she 

was looking for—the ship which was to 

bring her lover to her — was so long, so very 

long coming. 

“ How do you like it?” 

The voice that was growing so dear to her 


girl’s wondrous beauty, her imperial bearing, 
and her numerous accomplishments, made 
her much sought after, but she rarely ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend any place of 
amusement, and the ladies saw little of her 
during the day. They knew that she went 
out twice a day regularly, and Rose had fol- 
lowed her more than once to see where she 
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went, but somehow, whether she mistrusted 
her enemy or not, Gillian inevitably succeed- 
ed in throwing her off the scent, which iufu- 
riated Rose and gave her the impression 
that she was understood by the girl she 
hated. 

One day a lady-friend of Rose’s, a Miss 
Burnet, who had been absent from the 
city, spending a few weeks in Washington, 
as was her custom every winter, called to 
see her. They were in the drawing-room 
sitting by the window, indifferently scanning 
the passers-by, as they chatted amicably of 
the matters of the day, when Gillian, muffled 
in fur from head to feet, passed down the 
street. 

Miss Burnet’s face lighted up. “ Look 
out, Rose, quick! Do you see that regal 

irl, wraped in sable? That is Senator 

owland’s daughter, the belle of the capital, 
of whom I spoke. The élite of Washing- 
ton were bemoaning her absence sadly when 
I left. She has not been home since last 
spring, when she went to pay a visit to some 
of her friends I believe. I wonder how 
long she has been in New York.” 

“Impossible!” cried Rose, her face glued 
to the window-pane. “You must be mis- 
taken in the lady. The one who just passed 
is Gillian Brooke, and is at present staying 
here.” 

The lady shook her head. “No,” she 
persisted, “I was not mistaken. That lady 
was Gillian Howland. No other bears her- 
self so regally. Besides, I have seen her 
wear that magnificent sable cloak several 
times. It was the envy and admiration of 
half the women in Washington, and she 
wears it with the grace of a czarina, You 
say she boards here?” 

“The lady who went down the street — 
yes. But unless she is here under an as- 
sumed name she cannot be Gillian Howland. 
Has the senator’s daughter a tress of white 
hair in her raven locks? And does she 
eternally wear a strip of silk about her 

throat? 

“T do not understand you, Rose. How 
strangely you talk. This ladyis young, and 
beautiful as an artist’s dream. No noticea- 
ble silver lock nestles in her night-black 
hair; she has a lovely white throat, and it 
would be extremely foolish of her to cover 
it up. She has no need of the thousand-and- 
one accessories to her toilette that most 
women now-a-days deem absolutely indis- 
pensable. She can not be here zxcognita. 
The Howlands are immensely rich and ex- 
clusive, and to get an invitation to one of 
their princely entertainments is considered 
avery great honor. Their daughter assist- 
ed in receiving New Year’s calls at the ex- 
ecutive mansion last season. She had suit- 
ors by the score. Why, she refused a real 
lord. Rumor asserts that she is engaged to 


Mr. Fenton Harper,a most eligible parti, 
whom society has lost sight of this past 
winter. So you perceive how ridiculous it 
would be for her to be here under an as- 
sumed name. There! she is coming up the 
streetnow. Look again, and be convinced 
that you are wrong.” 

But Rose emphatically reiterated her as- 
sertion. 

“It is Gillian Brooke.” 

“It is Gillian Howland,” contradicted 
Miss Burnet. “How can you be so ab- 
surd?” 

For all reply Rose opened the door, and 
as Gillian came into the hall, said malicious- 
ly, determining to know the truth, but hop- 
ing with all her heart that her friend was 
under a mistake, “ Won’t you step 
into the drawing-room a second, Miss 
Brooke? Don’t stop, please, to lay aside 
your cloak.” 

Afraid that something serious had trans- 
pired, as Rose’s manner was so excited, Gil- 
lian passed into the drawing-room as _ re- 

uested. She saw the figure of a lady at 
the window, then she heard a voice that 
sounded familiar to her, —a voice that said, 
“Gillian! Gillian Howland! is it indeed 
you?” 

Who was it that spoke the dear old name 
she was soproud of till — Ah! what hadn’t 
she suffered since then! And she was so 
perfectly blameless in intent! “Would the 
shadow —the curse rather — never be re- 
moved from her life ? 

She roused herself from her retrospective 
revery with an effort, and throwing ‘back 
her rich fur cloak as if it were suffocating 
her, held out her hand and greeted the lady 
in her usual gracious way. “Iam glad to 
see you, Miss Burnet.” 

“ And I to see you, Gillian. I called to 
see Miss Grenville, without a thought of 
your being here. You passed down the 
street while we were chatting, and I called 
Rose’s attention to you, saying that you 
were Senator Howland’s daughter of Wash- 
ington. She contradicted me, and said you 
were Miss Brooke. Now, Rose,” with a 
merry twinkle in her eye, “ who is wrong? ” 

“ Neither,” and there was not a tremor to 
Gillian’s voice. “ You know me to be Sen- 
ator Howland’s daughter, and Miss Gren 
ville knows me as Miss Brooke, the name I 
took, for certain reasons, when I came to 
this city.” 

“Ah!” and Miss Burnet laughed as if 
amused, “I see. If it were known in the 
city, about the belle of the capital, of whose 
beauty and accomplishments the society 
pees were rife last season, you would 

too much of a lioness — is that the right 
term?— to suit your taste.” 

To the conversation that followed, and in 
which she was a participant, Rose listened 
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as if inadream. Here was a girl whom 
her shaft of envy could not pierce. Her po- 
sition was assured. Whata poor fool she 
was to think that the strip of silk hid a dis- 
figured throat! _Of course it was but a 
mark of eccentricity on her part. 

When Miss Burnet had gone, Gillian said 
quietly, ere leaving the room, “You called 
me in, Miss Grenville, purposely to unmask 
an adventuress. You were foiled. Believe 
me, you will always be foiled, if you seek to 
make me out one, or to find an act in my 
past life, of which I have cause to be 
ashamed, I understand you thoroughly. 
You are an intriguing, envious, eulicioualy 
disposed person, who would betray your 
best friend to further any scheme of your 
own. Do your worst. 1 defy you to injure 
me!” 

And with a sarcastic smile on her lips, 
her figure lifted to its proudest height, she 
sailed out of the room, leaving Rose a prey 
to a score of conflicting emotions. 

“She defies me, does she?” she cried, 
an evil glitter to her eye. “Very well. It 
may be in my power to work her mischief, 
despite the high position she holds, and the 
insolent air with which she scorns me. I 
have n’t watched her so closely for nothing. 
I know she loves the same man that I do,— 
Kenneth Kyle; and I also know that he re- 
ciprocates the affection. No love words 
have been —— as yet, and it shail be 
my duty to see that none are. I shall in- 
form him this very day who she is, and how 
little chance he stands of winning her; I 
shall tell him that she is engaged to Fenton 
Harper.” 

She was as good as her word. The first 
opportunity she had, she began ruthlessly 
to pull down any chdteaux en mp oe god he 
may have erected. ‘Prepare to be aston- 
ished, Mr. Kyle,” she said, as they stood 
alone in the drawing-room, under the full 
blaze of the chandelier, — he drumming rest- 
lessly with his fingers on a stand, she 
opening and shutting the large photograph- 
ic album she held in an eager, excited way. 
“ T made an important discovery today.” 

“ Ah!” he said, indifferently, “that seems 
to be your especial forte, Miss Rose, — eter- 
nally making discoveries.” 

“Does it?” she snapped, not realizing 
his indifferent manner. “Well, my Lord 
Mogul, you may be of the opinion that | 
have made a discovery after I have commu- 
nicated it to you. Are you aware that Miss 
Brooke is sailing under false colors, — that 
she has no right to the name she bears?” 

“Tam conscious that your intentions to- 
ward the lady in question are none of the 
best. Drop your insinuations, and come to 
the point at once, if you ’ve anything to say. 
What do you mean ?” 

“1 mean that Gillian Brooke is an adven- 


turess. She has no right to the name she 
goes by here. She is the daughter of Sen- 
ator Howland of Washington.” 

She stopped and regarded him anxiously, 
wondering what effect her communication 
would have upon him. None, apparently, 
unless it were a pleasant one. “ After see- 
ing and talking with the lady, I can readil 
believe, Miss Rose,” he said, enthusiastical- 
ly, “that she is Miss Howland. Indeed, 
your words are not new to me. For Some 
days past, I have known that the belle of 
Washington, whom the papers do not laud 
too highly, and Gillian Brooke were one and 
the same.” 

“Ah-h! She told you, I suppose?” 

“From what source I derived my infor- 
mation matters not. Have you any more 
discoveries to relate?” 

“Oh, you needn’t speak so arrogantly, 
Kenneth Kyle! Perhaps you think you will 
entrap the belle and heiress, —the woman 
who for some good reason is obliged to hide 
her throat. Ha, ha, ha! how she has led 
you on, only to throw you aside as she 
would a worn-out garment. A woman who 
would refuse a lord would never give her 
hand to an impecunious artist, if she loved 
him to distraction. Do you see this picture 
in the album before me? It is the picture 
of the man she loves, the man she expects 
to marry, — Fenton Harper.” 

The words struck him like a blow. He 
reeled under them, believing that she spake 
the truth, The hardest struggle he ever 
had was to control himself now, — not to let 
the unprincipled girl before him see how 
she had hurt him, He managed to say, “ If 
so, all I can say is, that he has won a prize. 
Miss Howland is one woman in a thou- 
sand.” 

He walked away, but he had not deceived 
the girl, Sheknewthat her poisoned words 
had begun to work,— that he was suffering 
acutely; and she felt glad of it. Yes, he 
suffered, suffered more than words can 
tell, — suffered so that he meant to put an 
end to his suspense, and see if there were 
any hope for him, if what Rose had told 
him were indeed true. 

By the merest chance, he found himself 
alone with Gillian that night. Afraid of be- 
ing interrupted, he plunged into the matter 
at once. 

“Do not deem me impertinent,—do not 
think I have lost my reason, — but I beg of 
you, Miss Brooke, to answer me a single 
question. Are you engaged to Fenton Har- 

er?” 

She drew herself u 
what right do you prefer me such a 
tion?” 

“ By the right oflove. I love you, Gillian, 
— love you so that, if you would consent to 
be my wife, 1 should be the happiest man 
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alive. Answer me! answer me, Gillian! 
Are you to be his wife?” 

In his impetuosity, he had seized hold of 
both her hands. She drew them from his 
clasp, and avoiding his impassioned gaze, 
said quietly, “ No, I am not to be his wife. 
I do not love him.” 

Her downcast eyes, her trembling lips, 


' revealed the blessed truth to him. 


“ Gillian!” 
She did notstir, did not speak; though 


. the low, inexpressibly sweet voice went to 


her very soul. A momentthus, and then he 
nee gathered her in his arms and kissed her 

S. 

——" she permitted him to do so, flood- 
ed with a joy too great for expression ; then — 
Ah! was there ever a Paradise without its 
serpent? One entered now in the guise of 
an unwelcome thought, and stung her, and 
she struggled to free herself, as she said in 
a tone replete with anguish, “I love you, 
Kenneth, but to be your wife is a joy too 
intense for me ever to experience. 1am ac- 
cursed. You must give me up.” 

“Impossible! You have twined yourself 
30 closely about my affections that 't would 
be like the bitterness of death todo so. If 
you love me, I ’ll not release you.” 

“Even though I were a guilty wretch?” 

“ Not even then, for I would know that 
there were possibilities of good in you, and 
that you would make a noble woman and a 
crue wife. Don’t torture me. Don’t try to 
test my great love. There is no death pos- 

or it. Like Ahasuerus the Jew, I 
must live on in torment forever if you refuse 
20 make me happy.” 

“Seat yourself, and listen to what I have 
vo say. There is a story in my past life 
known to but few persons. If you hold me 
blameless after hearing it, 1 am both ready 
and willing to be your wife. In the first 
place, Gillian Brooke is not my name.” 

“It is Gilian Howland.” 

“ Rose Grenville told you?” 

“1 had previously heard it. Some Wash- 
mgtonians came to see my picture, ‘ Wait- 
ing.’ The girl in it they recognized as the 
daughter of Senator Howland. I laughed, 
but to all my protestations to the contrary, 
they turned a deaf ear, and persisted in call- 
ing you the Washington belle. The acci- 
jental resemblance my picture bore to you 
set me to thinking, and as they were so pos- 
itive that you were the lady of whom the 
papers are so fond of mentioning, and as 
your personal appearance tallied with de- 
scriptions I had read of you, I put two and 
“wo together, and pronounced the two Gilli- 
‘uns one and the same. I was correct? ” 

“You were. I am she. Rich and beau- 
.iful, — don’t call me vain,— I had many 
suitors, none more persistent in his efforts 


to render himself agreeable than Fenton 


Harper. Of excelient family, a very Apollo 
of beauty, ag tye | to an astonishing de- 
gree, and the lion of every gathering, it is 
no wonder that I accepted his civilities with 
pleasure. Somehow I never dreamed of 
his seeking me as his wife, and when too 
late I woke to the knowledge, that he loved 
me, I courteously but firmly declined all 
further attentions from him. He was like 
amad man. He swore that I had purposely 
led him on, and that he would have revenge. 
One morning—I shall never forget it 
though I live to bea nonagenarian —1 was 
alone in the sitting-room. He entered un- 
anounced, his manner wild, his eyes like 
lambent flames. I was afraid of him, and 
would have summoned some of the house- © 
hold to my presence, but he gave me no 
chance. He knelt at my feet, and in the 
most frantic, incoherent language possible, 
begged me to revoke my decision and be- 
come his wife. I told him no; and then — 
ah! something gleamed in the light a sec- 
ond, and a long, sharp blade touched m 
throat — ran half way round it. I shrieked, 
and fell to the floor ina swoon. When con- 
sciousness came to me, | was in my room 
on the bed, father, mother and the doctor 
with me. My father had heard my cry, and 
rushed to my assistance, only to see Fenton 
Harper flying out of the front-door, with the 
mien of awild man. Of the following day 
I cannot speak. When I was able to be 
around, I looked in the glass, and I saw 
that a lock of my hair above the right tem- 
ple was bleached to the hue of silver; and, 
removing the bandage from my throat, I 
discovered thereon, an ugly, vividly red, 
zigzag mark, made by my mad lover’s knife. 
Insanity, father found out, was heredita 
in the family, and Fenton Harper was mad, 
—so mad that he was taken to a lunatic 
asylum and shut up within its walls. His 
aberration, however, proved to be only tem- 
porary, and after being incarcerated acouple 
of months, he was liberated. Meanwhile, 
all that happened at our house that fatal 
morning was kept a secret from the world. 
I, who had cause to remember to my dying 
day what had taken place, was sent off in 
the country, to an old aunt’s, hoping a 
change would bring back health and vitality 
to me. My bandaged throat has been a 
curiosity to everybody - Why do I hide it? 
is the question asked by all. Look! Ken- 
neth. See why I do not care to have it 
seen.” 

She adroitly loosened tke strip of silk, 
and an ugly, crimson scar, zigeagging half 
way about the throat, was disclosed to view. 

He shuddered. “My darling, how pain- 
ful it must all have been to you.” 

“ Indescribably painful,” donning the ban- 
dage again. “But let me hasten. I was in 
constant terror of my life. Father secured 
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the services of an eminent detective to 
shadow Fenton, fearing he might again re- 
sort to violence. Some weeks ago, Father 
came to aunty’s, and told me that Fenton 
had squandered his vast wealth, --the most 
of it was lost in gambling hells, — and was 
lying at death's door in a hospital in this 
city, and that he was calling — constantly 
calling for me. With his consent, 1 came 
here to care for him, and twice a day regu- 
larly I have visited and spent a few hours 
with him. He can live but a short time. 
But near as he is to death, he will not re- 
pent, — he will not forgive me. He curses 
me, and calls me the evil genius that has 
brought about his ruin. I am afraid he will 
die with an anathema on his lips. Once — 
the morning I visited your studio — they be- 
lieved him to be dying and sent for me. 
Kenneth, am I— am | to blame? I swear 
that did not lead him on, — that I never 
sought to win his love.” 

“ My darling,” enfolding her in his arms, 
“you are blameless. Your life must not be 
darkened by the unreasonableness of a dis- 
carded lover, —a man in whose veins the 
taint of madness lay. Give me the right to 
protect 

“With joy, if he grant me his forgiveness 
ere leaving the world. If a curse rest on 
his lips, I shall feel myself accursed, and 
never will I become your wife. Hark! a 
footstep sounds without. No more tonight, 
I pray you.” 

That step portended much to her. It was 
the boy’s, who had given her the note in the 
artist’s studio, He had none now. He 
merely whispered in her ear, “ You are need- 
ed; he is surely dying now.” 

She ran for her wraps, and with her per- 
mission Kenneth accompanied her. They 


arrived not a moment too soon. He lay on 
one of the narrow cots, thin, emaciated, a 
mere shadow of his former self. One look 
in his face told Gillian that he was dying. 
Softly she breathed his name. “ Fenton?” 

He knew her. Over his face, on which 
the shadow of death was settled, trembled a 
wan smile. 

“ Gillian, I thank God you have not come 
too late. I wanted to leave you my forgive- 
ness. Nay, I’ve nothing to forgive, for you 
never wronged me. Gillian, kiss me once 
before I die.” 

She bent over him, and touched her lips to 
the damp forehead. Then she felt herself 
taken away from the cot, and she knew that 
Fenton Sloper was dead,— that his soul 
had gone into the presence of its Maker, 
And Gillian Howland felt that the curse was 
removed from her life at last. 

When the spring came, and the fields in 
the country were covered with grass, and 
the trees put forth their green leaves, and 
the voices of the merry songsters were 
heard, the two who loved each other so dear- 
ly were united, made one. 

There were glowing descriptions of the 
bridal in various papers. The one Rose 
Grenville picked up descanted to some 
length on the beauty of the bride, the fame 
of the bridegroom, which so angered her, 
that she tore it in bits, and flung them in 
the fire, wishing that it were in her power to 
serve Mr. and Mrs. Kyle in the same igno- 
ble manner. She was angrier still when 
she heard that wide bands of silk worn 
about the throat were all the rage in the 
circle in which the artist’s wife moved. 
And her curiosity in regard to Gillian’s 
throat was never appeased; she never 
found out what the covering concealed. 


THE BLOOM OF AGE. 


GOOD woman never grows old. 

Years may pass over her head, but, if 
benevolence and virtue dwell in her heart, 
she is as cheerful as when the spring of life 
first opened to her view. When we look 
upon a = woman, we never think of her 
age; she looks as charming as when the 
rose of youth first bloomed on her cheek. 
That rose has not faded yet; it will never 
fade. In her neighborhood she is the 
friend and benefactor. Who does not re- 
spect and love the woman who has passed 
her days in acts of kindness and mercy ; 


whose whole life has been a scene of kind- 
ness and love, and a devotion to truth? 
No; such a woman cannot grow o!d. She 
will always be fresh and buoyant in spirit, 
and active in humble deeds of mercy and 
benevolence. 

If girlsand young women desire to retain the 
bloom and beauty of youth, let them not 
yield to the sway of fashion and folly; let 
them love truth and virtue; and to the close 
of life they will retain those feelings which 
now make life appear a garden of sweets, 
ever fresh and ever new. 
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THE HARVEST. 
BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL, 


TT E corn-fields stretch like fruitful plains 
On either side: the joyous earth 

Laughs back the happy farmer’s mirth, 
Who sees rich harvest for his pains. 


And heavy ’gainst the garden wall 
Which smiles athwart a southern sky, 
The over-fruited pear-trees lie 

The purple grapes in clusters fall. 


Then rich and poor alike rejoice 
That God again the earth did bless, 
And kneel in humble thankfulness 
To sing his praise with heart and voice; 


While she, the mellow Autumn em, 
Hid in her dusky mantle’s shade, 
Steals softly through the deepening glade 
With stately step and modest mien ; 


Fades like a vision sweet and strange, 
Steals from us as our youthful prime, 
And leaves us | winter-time, 


To whisper of ete! ge. 


Fart River, Mass., 1881. 
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EACH OTHER’S FORTUNE. 


BY MISS FELIZ GREVE. 


I. was one of those square, painfully clean 
rooms of which one sees so many in 
New England. A rag carpet covered the 
floor, green paper curtains were hung at the 
windows, and stiff-backed wooden chairs 
were set at intervals along the walls. A 
faded family register, an old clock and a 
cracked mirror, were the only adornments 
the apartment could boast. A girl sat at 
the west window, busily stitching on coarse 
shirts, and now and then starting nervously 
at the sound of a loud voice in the neighbor- 
ing kitchen. Very, very tired the little fin- 
gers were, and the neck and eyes ached to- 
gether. Still she only bent closer, and stitch- 
ed faser, with an occasional apprehensive 
glance at the clock. 

“ Ha’n’t those shirts done yet? You’re 
a lazy brat, Mary Perkins. You’ve been 
astaring out of the window half the after- 
noon, I ‘Il warrant !” 

“Don’t, mother! Oh,don’t!” The child 
sank sidewise, and put up her hand to shield 
herself from a repetition of the blow that 
left a crimson streakon hercheek, %1’ll fin- 
ish ’em this evening, — every bit.” 

“Yes, and burn out good ile a workin’. 
Go out and get the wood and water, and 
don’t be preachin’ up what you’ll do. And 
go for the cows,” went on the sharp voice, 
“and be back here lively too.” 

The girl folded up the coarse work, wet 
with her tears, and eed out to the back 

ard. Patiently the frail little figure toiled 

cok and forth, now with a burden of wood, 
and now of water. When the last one was 
brought, she went away up the road with 
weary steps, and eyes from which the hot 
tears were still falling. She was a strange 
elf-like child, with a face that looked far 
older than a child’s face should. Her feat- 
ures were small and unmarked in outline, 
her complexion unhealthily pale, and a mass 
of light hair, worn long, though it had no 
wave of a curl in it, fell over ungracefully 
high shoulders, But out of this otherwise 
unattractive countenance shone a pair of 
wonderful eyes, large, dark and vivid, some- 
times, by their irradiation, almost making 
their little owner beautiful. 

It was an August twilight, with storm- 
clouds gathering in the east. At the sum- 
mit of the hill the child paused, and leaning 
on the bars gazed off toward the distant 
hills, This was her favorite resort, the only 
restful, pleasant place her hard, overtasked 
childhood had known,—this wide outlook 


of fields and woods bownded by the blue, 
far-away summits of mountains. Often and 
often she had come here, worn out by the 
day’s toils, her frame aching, perhaps, with 
hard blows, and wept out her anger and 
misery alone. And the peace and ever- 
changing beauty of nature had been daily 
and silent comforters. 

Tonight the prospect was dreary as Mary’s 
own life, but it was always beautiful to her. 
Clasping her little roughened hands under 
her chin, she stood gazing at the gray hills 
with great, dark, pathetic eyes, on whose 
lashes the tears still hung. 

Dreaming thus, she, as usual, forgot time 
and consequences. The patientcows were 
gathered about the bars, the east wind grew 
more and more chilly, but she heeded noth- 
ing. What finally aroused her was a sup- 
pressed voice that seemed to come from the 
direction of the wall on her right. 

“Capital, Hugh! capital! By George!” 
was the addendum, “I disturbed her too 
soon.” 

Mary’s startled gaze, brought back from 
the distance, took in the figures of two 
young men, one sitting on a stone by the 
roadside busy with pencils and paper, the 
— standing near and critically regarding 

er. 

“Don’t be frightened, little girl,” the for- 
mer speaker hastened to say. “Stay just as 
you are a moment or two longer. My friend 
is trying to sketch you. What a weird, sad- 
looking little elf it is!” he added, sotto 
voce. 

The other raised his head, revealing a 
youthful face lighted by a pair of eager dark 
eyes. 

“It is what I wanted, just what I wanted. 
If I can paint that face, I shall succeed.” 

“It is n’t a Scotch face either,” said the 
first. And he hummed idly, as he leaned on 
the wall and watched his triend’s rapid 
strokes. 


***O Mary! go and ca’ the cattle hame, 
And ca’ the cattle hame, ; 
And ca’ the cattle hame 
Across the sands 0’ Dee. 
The western wind was wild and dank wi’ faem, 
And a’ alone went she.’ ” 


The subject of remark meanwhile stood 
awkwardly shifting from one foot to the 
other, holding on the bars and turning red 
and pale. She would have been glad to run 
away had she dared, and at the same time 
she was intensely curious to see what was 
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being done. She looked an uncouth little 
rustic enough, as she stood pulling her frock, 
overwhelmed with bashful agony every time 
the strangers glanced at her. 

“| have taken all the naturalness and ex- 
pression out of the child,” the singer said 
discontentedly, “and scared her to death in 
the bargain.” 

“It does n't matter. I had nearly finish- 
ed,” was the abstracted response. “ What 
a singular face to find in New England!” 

“And she has come for the cows too! 
And yonder :owers the storm. 


“* The creeping tide came up upon the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, : 

The blinding mist came down and hid the land, 
And never hame came she. | z 

Oh! was it weed or fish or floating hair, 
Or maiden’s gouden hair? . 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 

the sands on Dee?’ 


“What is your name, little girl?” he 
broke off to ask. 

“ Mary Perkins, sir.” 

“Mary! Marys are not uncommon 
either. Forget the Perkinsand the locality, 
Hugh, and put a lost, terror-stricken ex- 

ression on that face, and it will be perfect. 
give you my word that you 'l! hit the nail 
on the head.’ 

“ The other only smiled, saying careless- 

“I have need enough of hitting it, Mor- 
daunt. I do not use art as a walking-stick, 
you know, and thus far it has proved a poor 
cratch.” 

“ Well, you may thank your stars that = 
came out with me this afternoon. The 
‘Sands o’ Dee’ might have remained a 
landscape, or rather a sea-scape, forever, if 
you had not seen those eyes. I should 
think your model might be rather uncom- 
fortably chilly in this east wind, though.” — 

The artist rose with a start, thrusting his 
pencils into his pocket, and, picking up his 
portfolio, then approached Mary, saying, as 
courteously as if the uncultured little drudge 
before him were a little lady,— } 

“I beg your pardon for stealing your pic- 
ture. Perhaps you will take this as a thank 

u.” And a hand, white as a woman’s, 
held a gold coin toward the child. But 
Mary drew back timidly, her thig face flush- 
ing. 

No, sir, please.” 

The young man looked at her in astonish- 
ment, then colored a little, as if afraid his 
offer had been indelicate. His outspoken 
friend laughed as he strapped his portfolio 
over his shoulder. 

“ What an unusual rustic! May be she 
has scruples because your coat is shabby, 
Hugh. Take a remembrancer from me, in- 


stead, Mary.” 7 
The child: blushed more painfully still, 


oe from his merry eyes, and reiter- 
ated, — 

“ No, sir, please.” 

“Well, you 'll be recompensed one of 
these days, when the name of Hugh Carle- 
ton becomes famous,” Mordaunt said with 
alaugh. “Come, Hugh: it’s getting late.” 

But Hugh still lingered, looking down at 
the wistful little face. 

“Would you like to see the picture?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

She did not touch it, only looked eagerly, 
as the picture was held toward her, then 
glanced up, with a sort of awe, at the dark 
face and smiling eyes of the artist. Not a 
word did she speak, but the great eyes di- 
lated and glowed, and the thin lips were 
parted by asmile ofdelight. The irrepress- 
ible Mr. Mordaunt was interested. 

“A silent tribute to genius,” he said; 
“but one worth having. How pleasure 
lights up her face! Depend upon it, the 
child got that pathetic look from stern expe- 
rience. Well, the world is a hard place. 
Come on, Hugh, will you?” 

The one addressed slipped the sketch into 
his portfolio, but still waited to say gently, — 

“ Good-by, my little girl. Perhaps | may 
some time show you another picture of your- 
self. Good-by.” 

The two dark figures moved rapidly off 
down the dusky rhe and Mary, still motion- 
less, stood gazing after them until they dis- 
appeared. From the distance floated back 
the clear tenor of Mr. Mordaunt’s vuice, 
singing again, — 

“** They rowed her in across the crawling faem, 
The cruel, crawling faem, 
The cruel, hun: 
Across the sands o’ Dee; 


And stil] the boatmen hear her call the cattle hame 
Across the sands o’ Dee.’ ” 


After that she went home like one in a 
dream. Her mother’s sharp reprimand was 
hardly heeded, her fatigue and trouble were 
forgotten. Over and over again, as she fin- 
ished the dishes and stitched away on the 
shirts, the haunting refrain of the song ran 
through her fancy, and she saw a pair o 
dark eyes smiling down upon her. And long 
after the hard-working farmer and his wife 
were asieep, Mary lay awake, seeming to see 
in the blackness a picture of that other child 
lost on the sands o’ Dee. 

In monotonous lives any incident leaves 
an impression; and, as the days went by, 
Mary owed many a sleeping and waking 
dream to the occurrence of that August even- 
ing. Not a word did she say of her adven- 
ture; but many a time she looked at her face 
in the meadow brook, and wondered why 
the stranger had cared to sketch it. 

Hugh Carleton? Hugh Carleton? The 
name and memory became almost like a 
companion to the lonely, imaginative, harsh- 
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treated child; and when autumn’s red-and 
gold had burned away from the woodlands, 
and snows, drifting over the brown fields, 
had shut her out from her upland pasture 
retreat, she would creep away alone to her 
little cold attic-room, and paint wonderful, 
fancy pictures of the great world, far beyond 
the distant hills, into which the young artist 
had gone. 

One bleak March day, when there was a 
wild, cold wind, and a gray sky, she walked 
two miles to the nearest village, to purchase 
some shoes,—and rough specimens they 
were too. She put them, wrapped inanews- 
paper, under her shawl, and, after doing two 
or three other errands, set out on her home- 
ward walk. When this was nearly half ac- 
complished she paused, shivering, to draw 
her shawl closer, and accidentally dropped 
the bundle. .Stooping to pick it up, the 
heading of a column caught her eye : — 


“THE SANDS O DEE. 

“ Prominent among the pictures displayed 
in last week’s exhibition, is a painting bear- 
ing theabove name. Itis the work ofa young 
artist, — Mr. Hugh Carleton, — whose earlier 
attempts showed genius, but, certainly, gave 
no promise of the wonderful power that 
could produce a picture like the one of 
which we speak. It places him on a level 
with the best artists of our city, and every- 
thing is to be expected from his future 
efforts. It is a picture that one finds it 
hard to criticize, because of the peculiar 
felicity of the result, which disinclines one 
to analyze details. It has precisely the 
same effect on the eye that the poem it 
represents has on the imagination. One 
sees, mistily, a stretch of wet, wild, treacher- 
ous sands, fading away in a dim distance, 
that has a certain strange gleam of white 
light about it, suggesting the opening of the 
fog under the pressure of sea winds. In 
the foreground 1s the figure of a young girl, 
or, rather, a child, who, with her dress blown 
by the wind, and her feet plunged in the 
sand, stands looking backward, with an ex- 
pression of pain and terror on her face. 
She has a mass of ‘ gouden’ hair, like the 
Scotch Mary, and a face that is almost ‘ un- 
canny,’ it is so thin and pale, and the eyes 
are so strangely vivid. It is a face at 
which one is never tired of looking, the 
Salient point of a: painting so remarkable 
that it has attracted universal attention. 
Mr. Carleton herein unites the skiil of the 
artist with the imagination of the poet, and 
thus his work has double perfection. He 
has singular success for one so young: 
this, his second large picture, has brought 
a most unusual price, and, what is far bet- 
ter, name and fame.” 


Poor Mary’s desultory learning, picked 


up at the district school, and enlarged by 
subsequent porings over the family Bible 
and various old almanacs, did not enable 
her to understand much of this piece of 
writing. All she made out was that the 
picture was remarkable, and that Mr. Carle- 
ton—her Mr. Carleton — was famous. 
Again and again she plodded through the 
article, spelling the hard words over and 
over, without gaining a much better notion 
of them. Finally, with fingers blue with 
cold, she tore out the part of a column on 
which it was printed, and, folding it careful- 
ly, put it in her pocket. As she wrapped 
the shoes in their covering afterward her 
glance was arrested again: the paper bore 
date of December sixth. It was a New- 
York paper that had chanced to drift to this 
out-of-she-way New-England village. 

December; and this was March. All the 
hard, dreary winter, that had seemed so 
endless to the poor child, had passed since 
the picture was painted, and sold; and she 
had never known about it,—never would 
know anothing more about it. How should 
she? With a sigh that came from her very 
heart, Mary picked up her bundle, and 
trudged on through the snow. 


“There she is! By Jove! I should 
know those eyes anywhere. How are you, 
little Scotchwoman 

This was the greeting that fell upon 
Mary’s ears one sunny May morning. ‘The 
tardy New- England spring had made the 
country very beautiful. The sparse lilacs 
by the fence were all abloom, dandelions 
starred the grass, the sun shone, and the 
birds caroled. Mary sat on the porch, 
busy with the churning. The noise of the 
dasher had drowned the sound of an approach 
from the road, and when she turned her 
head a carriage was at the gate. In it sat 
two ladies and two gentlemen, whom the 
wondering child remembered well. She 
rose to her feet, her face dyed in deepest 
blushes, and stood in startled silence gazin 
at the new-comers. One of these was al- 
ready out of the carriage, when a sharp 
voice was heard from within, exclaiming, — 

“Go on with that churning! If you 
don’t, I ’ll be out there to know the reason 


why!” 

y A putting her threat into instant ex-, 
ecution, Mrs. Perkins-appeared in the door- 
way, filling it well with her expansive fig- 
ure. 

Mary had sprung down the steps to be 
out of her mother’s reach, but there was no 
need of apprehension. The farmer’s wife 
paused, transfixed with astonishment, at 
sight of the stylish carriage, and the two 
gentlemen half way up the path. 

“ Mornin’, sirs!” she said civilly, with 
such an utter change of voice and manner, 
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en Mr. Mordaunt, at least, felt inclined to 
smile. 

Mr. Carleton, hat in hand, glanced from 
the fair, slight child to the dark, beetle- 
browed mother, and said doubtfully, — 

“ Mrs. Perkins?” 

“That ’s my name, sir. 
in?” she added graciously. 

“If you will allow us. I am very desirous 
of asking a favor of you and your husband, 
in respect to your little girl, and I should be 
neg introduce myself and my friends 

rst. 

Mrs. Perkins looked doubly amazed, but 
at once piloted the four strangers through 
the kitchen, where the conventional New- 
England dinner, of pork and doughnuts, 
was already frying, and ushered them into 
the “best” room, which was closed, and 
chilly and bare, and adorned with hideous 
bouquets of dried flowers. The puzzled and 
expectant hostess, not a little flustered by 
the “style” of her visitors, sat down on the 
edge of a chair, and hastily wiped her hands 
on her apron. 

“ Mary, you run up field, and bring your 
father down; and hurry now!” with an echo 
of the accustomed sharpness in her voice. 

Mary went like one ina dream. Running 
up the familiar road, she now and then look- 
ed back at the carriage and coachman to 
make sure she was awake. Coming back at 
the same pace, with the farmer clumping 
along besice her, wiping kis wet brow with 
one horny hand, she was seized with such a 
fit of shyness at the door, that she would 
certainly have run away again, had not her 
mother’s excited summons arrested her. 

“ David,—Mary, you come right in here, 
— David, here ’s a gentleman says that 
Mary has made his fortune. I never did 
hear tell of nothing like it. He ’s painted 
her into a picter. Come in here, I tell i ” 
she reiterated, as the ungraceful little figure 
still shrank back in the doorway. 

“Yes, come in, Mary,” said a lady, with 
the sweetest voice Mary had ever heard. 
“Come to me, my dear. I am Mr. Carle- 
ton’s mother; and I want to see his little 
model.” 

And the child was drawn close to a silken 
lap, and her hand was taken in primrose- 
kidded fingers. 
» “So this is the much-talked-of Mary,” 
the other lady said, in slightly supercilious 
tones. 

“Behold,” said Mr. Mordaunt, turning 
away from the window with a theatrical ges- 
ture, “ behold the eyes that have electrified 
the critics !” 


Meanwhile, Mr. Carleton had turned to 
the farmer, who still stood leaning awkward- 
ly against the door-frame, and listening 
open-mouthed to his wife’s voluble explana- 
tion. 


Will you come 


“It is quite true, sir,” he said courteously, 
“ The chi'd’s face has made my fortune, or, 
rather, has led to my making it myself; and 
I should be glad to repay the debt in some 
way, if you and your wife will consent.” 

“Well, well!” the farmer responded, a 
slow smile broadening his face, as he looked 
at the high shoulders and unkempt hair of 
the “child” in question. “ It’s the fust we 
ever heerd tell o’ Mary’s bein’ harnsome, 
Her in a picter! an’ you say it made your 
fortin? Well, well !” 

It is useless to chronicle the discussion 
that followed. Mr. and Mrs. Perkins had ' 
always a sharp eye for the main chance, and 
they were not the couple to refuse an ad- 
vantageous ofier. It is true that having 
Mary “ eddicated ” seemed a doubtful bless- 
ing to Mrs. Perkins, who believed more de- 
voutly in hands than brains; but, being re- 
minded that the profits of teaching were 
much larger then those of shirt-making and 
kitchen drudgery, she was converted. 

So it was agreed that Mary should be 
placed at one of the best schools in the city, 
and should, furthermore, be under Mrs, 
Carleton’s care for the present. This was 
suggested by the latter lady in an emphatic 
aside. 

“Anything, Hugh, to free the child of 
that horrible woman! Poor little thing, the 
expression in her face goes to my heart!” 

“ But, aunt,” said the younger lady, glanc- 
ing with distaste at Mary’s tanned skin and 
tangled hair, “ don’t you think you ’re under- 


taking too much? She ’s a regular little 
savage,” 

*« A Cinderella,” corrected Mr. Mordaunt, 
with a laugh. “Eyes like hers are better 
than Cinderella’s fairy feet. This is a jewel 
in the rough, as I told Hugh.” 

The dinner was burned that day, and the 
churning was a failure, but Mrs, Perkins 
declared, nevertheless, that it was the best 
day’s work ever done in that farm-house ; 
and ~~ s creeping away to the upland 
pasture all alone, cried for joy. 

One more page, O patient reader! and I 
am done. Years have passed, and in the 
city the bells ring joyously for Easter morn- 
ing. In an artist’s studio stands a girl, fair 
and tall as an Easter lily. Heavy coils of 
hair are wound away from the brow and 
neck, and a pair of wonderful eyes are in- 
tent on a newly finished picture on the easel 
before her. 


It is a picture of wide waters tossing 
stormily under a dark sky. In the fore- 
ground a knight, with a bright, eager, boy- 
ish face, stands in the shallow surf. One 


hand, outstretched, clasps the hand of a 
maiden rising from the water. Sea-pearls 
fall from her hair. Her misty garments 
fade into sea-spray, and in her eyes dawns 
a smile that holds all the rapture and 
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sweetness of love. Behind lowers a storm- 
cloud, like a gigantic, shadowy form, with 
arms spread wide. 

“It is Undine,” the 
“Undine fleeing from 
How beautiful it is!” 

And, as the little rustic had done years 
before, she raises her eyes with a sort of 
awe to the artist’s face, only to let them fall 
before the eager gaze they meet. 

“ Yes, it is Undine,” Hugh Carleton’s low 
voice answers. “ Undine fleeing to an 
earthly lover, and thereby gaining a soul. 
Undine pursued by the storm-god. Undine 
with your eyes.” 

“Only far more beautiful,” the girl re- 
sponds timidly; “ and surely Undine’s pas- 


girl says dreamily. 
er ocean home. 


sion of gratitude could not be more intense 
than is mine. From your kindness, and 
your mother’s, I received all the joy and 
eauty of my life. From the knight’s love 
she received a soul.” 

“And in return she gave the knight the 
crown of his life, —love. Mary, do you not 
see that the knight’s faceis my own. Mary, 
look up at me! I wonder if I shall ever 
see in your eyes the look I have dared to 
put into Undine’s? I wonder if my fortune 
and my love are one?” 

Ere the Easter bells had done ringing he 
knew that they were one; and so the two 
who had made each other’s fortune, shared 
each other’s fortune through weal and 
through woe. 


cows’ 


TEETH. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


A DISCUSSION occasionally breaks out 


as to whether or not cows have front 
upper teeth. The funny man of a Western 
paper has recently written an amusing squib 
on the subject. Several occurrences of a 
similar kind, which are truthful, have hap- 
pened in New England. 

An Oldtown (Massachusetts) farmer, one 
morning, having nothing else of particular 
moment on hand, dropped into a neighbor’s, 
and, in reading a paper, came across a story 
of a man who desired to go into stock-rais- 
ing, and bought a cow of a neighbor. The 
next day he drove his purchase back, be- 
cause she had no front upper teeth. 

“Why, you thundering fool,” exclaimed 
the dealer, “don’t you know that no cow has 
front upper teeth ?” 

At the conclusion of the story, the two 
Oldtown farmers stared incredibly a moment 
at each other. 

“Did you know that before ?” asked num- 
ber one. 

“ No, nor any one else. 
ed lie.” 

Neither, however, felt perfectly convinced ; 
and the next morning the two were in a pro- 
vision store in town, and again raised the 
question. 

Perched upon a stool in the office was one 
of those knowing men to be found in ever 
village. Down he jumped from the stool, 
on hearing the query, rushed out into the 
front of the store, and exclaimed, — } 


It ’s a confound- 


“What nonsense! Any fool knows that 
cows have front upper teeth.” 

The dictum of the knowing man was about 
to be accepted, when a farmer, whose weight 
of years and well-known lore in farming en- 
titled him to credence, was seen approach- 
ing, to whom it was agreed to leave the mat- 
ter. 

“ Mr. Jones,” said one, “ have cows front 
upper teeth ?” 

“ No, sir-ee!” replied the old gentleman, 
bringing his cane down with an emphatic 
bang. 

And so the matter was settled —for a 
time. 

The same afternoon, one of the original 
disputants came up to town, and meta friend, 
from a large milk-farm on a West-Newbury 
road, driving an ox-cart. He got in wit 
him; and, as they meandered through the 
streets of Newburyport, the old gentleman 
whose positive knowledge about cows had 
settled all argument came along. 

“There,” said the Oldtown disputant, — 
“there gues a man who settled a funny ques- 
tion for us this morning.” 

“ What question ?” 

““Why, that cows have no front upper 
teeth. Did you know it?” 

“ Know it!” shouted the man from the 
milk-farm. “1 know it’s a lie, and will 
prove it to you. Just wait till 1 feed these 
cattle ” 

Arriving at their destination, the oxen 
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were unyoked, and the milkman took out a | looked again, and then started back, with 
bundle of hay, when the investigation was 
inaugurated. The ox opened his mouth, 
when the milkman looked, looked surprised, 


the exclamation, — 


“ Well, Joe, don’t say a word about this 
thing, and I ’ll treat.” 


yon swiftly flying boat! 
In conscious might it steams along: 
With graceful lines and powerful frame, 
It proudly bears its living throng. 


To distant lands it ploughs its way, 
And to the many wea!th doth bring: 

Its tidings frorn the absent friends 

Are welcome as the smiling spring. 


You see it cleave the restless wave, 
And know old ocean’s space ’t will span; 
But, cast o’er all, can you behold 
The shadow of the working man ? 


See on the locomotive rush 
With headlong speed o’er iron road, 

Like living, breathing monster, whom 

Some unseen powers onward goad, 


Through cities, towns, and shady dells, 

O’er rurzling streams and woodland glades, 
It speeds you on with clang and roar; 
Ay, ‘neath the mountain’s gloomy 


With ease it quickly bears alon 
Pilgrims of every tribe and clan; 

But o’er each fleeting view dost see 
The shadow of the working-man? 


Nyack, N.Y., May 16, 1881. 


THE SHADOW OF THE WORKING- MAN. 


BY EUGENE C. FISK. 


Come gaze upon this mighty pile 

The spire of which in oY Ee dwells, 
Kissed by the sinking sun’s last ray, 

As gently chime the distant bells. 


Come view its grandly massive wa!ls, 
Its pi.lars, halls, and arches true, 
Which are so neatly, deftly wrought, 
Without one flaw to meet the view. 


O’er all this blended strength and grace, 
As round it zephyrs gently fan, 

Can you not see, in outline bold, 
The shadow of the working-man? 


Go seek the lofty mountain height, 
And therc behold the glowing scene, — 
forest, field, and waving grain, 
The rippling lakes, the meadows 
Each beauty of the prospect view 
All thronged with busy, useful life, 
Where once the gloomy wilds were seen, 
here savage revels once were ri 


Go look upon all earth’s broad face, 
Replete with art and nature’s plan; 


d there, in bold relief, you "Il see 
shadow of the working-man, 


ICHES make themselves wings ;” 
but hard money lasts a good while. 
Some of Alexander the Great’s money took 
wings, and flew to America, and is here yet. 
A gentleman of Concord, N.H., has a small 

‘silver coin, about the weight of what used to 
be known years ago, in “old pod-auger 
times,” as a dime, but which had numismatic 
existence as long ago as the reign of the em- 

ror spoken of. It is called a tetradrachm. 
tt bears on the obverse the head of Alex- 
ander, in finely cut profile, with a lim-skin 


AN ANCIENT COIN. 


head-dress, and, according to some opinions, 
was designed to represent him as Hercules; 
but the reverse is a sitting figure of Jupiter, 
bearing an eagle in his right hand, his left 
holding a sceptre in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, and on the coin, in line with the scep- 
tre, is the inscription “Alexandrum.” The 
death of Alexander the Great took place 
323 B.C.; consequently the coin, which is 
in fine preservation, must be at least twenty- 
two hundred years old. It should be pre- 
served in some public museum. 


Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
A TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


- [Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WHITE MEN AGAIN, 


AYMOND and the natives who had 
accompanied him, in the Jarge war 
canoe, had visited a cluster of small unin- 
habited islands, scarcely more than reefs, 
where the time passed almost impercepti- 
bly away, while the white boy and his half- 
amphibious companions busied themselves 
with the exciting but laborious and danger- 
ous work of diving for pearls. The young 
American met with less success than his as- 
sociates, as they could remain under water 
much longer than himself, and see the vari- 
ous objects at the bottom more clearly than 
he could. They would descend to incredi- 
ble depths, while he was obliged to work on- 
ly in the shoaler places, on the sides of the 
reefs. He, however, picked up a few 
pearls, 
Once as he was about to ascend, while 
many fathoms under water, he was startled 
by feeling his body come in contact with 
some object, directly above him; and look- 
ing up, perceived an immense shark mov- 
ing lazily along, and apparently much inter- 
ested in his operations. He remembered the 
monster he killed in Torres’ Strait, and in- 
stantly thrusting upward with his knife, 
buried the weapon in the under part of his 
present unwelcome companion. The shark 
glided away, but a mortal blow had been 
given, and soon after our hero’s arrival at 
the surface, he saw the upturned bulk of 
the terrible marine demon floating near the 
canoe. 
As night came on, sail was made for 
home. A lively breeze was blowing, and 
the native craft shot rapidly along, tossed 


starboard and larboard, with the Jong swing 
of the waves, and pitching right merrily. 

The natives were silent from fatigue, 
and there was no sound but that of the 
swash of the brine. 

Raymond believed his companions asleep; 
for savages fall into slumber as suddenly as 
little children, when the strain of excitement 
has passed. 

He was thinking of Isabel and the pearls, 
—of the wealth he might gather for the 
dark-eyed girl of his love, and the beautiful 
things with which he would surround her, 
should they ever again reach civilization. 
It was dark, but he weil knew the course to 
be steered, 

All at once, breaking in upon his flatter- 
ing dream, there came a surprising shock. 
What could the canoe have struck in mid- 
ocean? There was just time for a mental 
question like this, when the native craft, 
long and wide as it was, and containing 
twenty men besides himself, was thrown 
sheer out of the water. The bottom and 
one side were stove in, and everybody went 
overboard. At the same time, a long, black 
object darted away through the darkness. 

The nature of the accident was now re- 
vealed. The canoe had struck a sleeping 
whale, and been demolished by a stroke 
from his mighty flukes ! 

The wrecked craft, of course, would not 
sink; but it was dreadfully shattered, and 
its crew could do nothing but cling to the 
water-logged hulk waiting for morning. It 
seemed scarcely probable, however, that re- 
lief would come with the return of day. 

The night was a tedious one, and when 
morning at last glimmered along the sea, 
the land was found to be so far away, that 
only a dim line of hills appeared above the 
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horizon, while the breadth of ocean that in 
tervened was so great as to strike even the 
savages with despair. 
Raymond knew it to be possible, though 
not probable, that some island craft might 


fall in with them during the day; and for. 


such he’ kept a constant yet almost hopeless 
watch. 

It was about noon, when his attention be- 
came riveted upon a single point of the wide 
ocean circle, and the more he gazed, the 
more confident he became, that a sail of 
some kind was not only in sight, but coming 
nearer. At first it was but the merest 
speck, and sometimes became wholly lost 
to view; but soon it showed steadily to the 
eye, and became higher and broader. 

He believed it a war canoe ; yet as it rose 
more and more above the water, another 
hope inspired him, and this soon resolved 
itself into a certainty. The stranger lifted 
one after another of her white sails above 
the horizon, — royal, topgallantsail, foresail, 
—and then came up. the hull, dim and shape- 
less, but every moment becoming more dis- 
tinct. 

How glorious to Raymond’s eyes seemed 
this vessel, when she had so 
neared that he could make out all her be- 
longings aloft, even to her buntlines and her 
rows of reef-points. She was a full-rigged 
ship, with her bowlines hauled taut and 
every sail taking the wind. 

hen close to the wrecked canoe, she let 
o her main tack and sheet, swung around 
er main yard and the yards above it, and 
lay gracefully rising and falling in the mod- 
erate swell, while Raymond and his compan- 
ions, not waiting until she could lower a 
boat, struck out for her with strong though 
wearied arms. 

Gaining her deck, our young sailor found 
her to be a sloop-of-war. 

Upon recovering from his exhaustion, he 
was considerably surprised at the appear- 
ance of some things in connection with the 
officers and crew of the vessel; and espec- 
ially at a certain absence of discipline, — the 
latter seeming inferior to that of a merchant- 
man, — a circumstance extraordinary in the 
case of a ship-of-war. 

Some of the men appeared greatly inter- 
ested in him, and listened to his account oi 
himself with much eagerness and sympathy ; 
while others, and especiaily those who seem- 
ed to be officers, treated him in a somewhat 
surly manner, as if almost sorry that they 
had taken the trouble to pick him up. 

He soon began to suspect that an unusu- 
al state of things was existing on board the 
vessel; and finally, from some of the young- 
er and more communicative of the tars, 
learned the true condition of affairs. 

The ship was the British sloop-of-war 
Weymouth, of twenty guns, and had been 


commanded by Capt. Wales. Three days 
before, a portion of the crew, headed by a 
wild, reckless midshipman, had mutinied 
and taken possession of the vessel, confin- 
ing below the captain and his two heuten- 
ants, the chaplain and surgeon, the purser, 
master and master’s mate, and a young mid- 
shipman about the age of Raymond him- 
all, Officers to suit the crew had then 
been put in the places of those deposed ; 
Roberts, the first midshipman, and instiga- 
tor of the conspiracy, taking the position of 
captain. 

oberts, after all, had no well-defined 
plan of action. He had thought of piracy; 
had thought of forming a colony on some 
island, with himself as king; had thought 
of going to China, Japan, or the east coast 
of Africa. To each of these projects he 
had given a romantic coloring, but was even 
now somewhat undecided as to which of 
them should be ultimately adopted. Ray- 
mond did not like the appearance of this 
young mutineer, whose looks and manner 
were entirely in keeping with the desperate 
act he had so lately performed. 

Of Percy, the other midshipman, our hero 
accidentally obtained a glimpse on the morn- 
ing after beng taken on board; and was 
much struck by the honest, pleasant, boyish 
countenance of the lad as he lifted his fine 
eyes in some wonder at the apparition of 
the young American, of whose presence in 
the ship he had till then known nothing. 

Finally, as the sloop-of-war stood for one 
of the islende, she sighted a number of war- 
canoes, and, with a light breeze, followed 
them toward the land. She was the ship 
seen by Isabel, as the young girl, in her ut- 
ter wretchedness, gaze back upon the wake 
of the savage flotilla. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ISABEL’S NEW PERIL. 


| EXT morning, the savages were so en- 
a N grossed with the unusual circumstance 
of the arrival among them of a ship-of-war, 
that they paid little attention to the whit. 
captive who had at first so excited the curi- 
osity of the warriors into whose hands she 
fell. 

Isabel, with all her sorrow for the loss of 
Raymond, could not help looking wistfully 
toward the place where the spars of the 
strange ship towered loftily above the water, 
as she swung at anchor; for, to the poor 
girl, there still remained one hope, which 
was, that she might die among civilized peo- 
ple, and not with the tones of savages ring- 
ing in her ears, and making her sad heart 
ache as it ached now. 
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Given in charge of some of the women 


she was not permitted to approach the shore, 
lest the new-comers, discovering her, should 
desire to take her away with them. For it 
must be understood, that the natives, look- 
ing upon her as a trophy wrested from their 
enemies, were by no means disposed thus 
She therefore be- 
gan to fear that the strangers, after all, 
might leave the island, without the least idea 


early to part with her. 


of her presence upon it. 


When it was seen that the white men had 
really landed, she was kept close within a 
But it happened that the curiosity 
of her women guardians, in respect to the 
strangers, drew them from the house to gaze 
and wonder, so that she was left alone. 
Those of the sloop-of-war’s crew who had 


hut. 


landed scattered themselves in squads, and 


the young girl, in her unsuspecting inno- 
cence, seeing a number of the sailors not 


far distant, quietly slipped from the door, 
and, running toward them with all speed, 
claimed their protection. 

These men were among the very worst of 
the piratical crew; and instead of looking 
upon the beautiful fugitive with sympathy, 
regarded her at first with a kind of brute 
wonder, and then broke forth into rude and 
impudent expressions of familiarity ; one of 
— even attempting to put his arms about 

er. 

“ Where are yourofficers?” asked Isabel. 
“Where is your captain?” 

“Oh, yonder is the hold man,” said one of 
the sailors. “The last one, I mean. The 
hother bloody cove is hunder ’atches. But 
you is hour bird! "Owever did you get 
ere?” 

She would have fled; but they roughly 
seized her. - 

“Help! help!” she cried, looking wildly 
about for aid. : 

“Oh, you need n’t sing hout, ‘’Elp!’” said 
one of the ruffians. “There ’s no ’elp ’ere: 
this hi’land is a bloody free little ’eaven !” 

But at this moment, Roberts himself, sur- 
— at hearing a female — in his own 

nguage, came hurrying to the spot. 

“What’s the ?” asked. 
“What are you doing here, you villains ?” 

The sailors explained that the girl had 

come head on to them under full sail with- 
out starting tack or sheet, and with a signal 
of distress flying ; whereas now she wanted 
to “’aul her wind and be hoff!” But they 
added that they had “ flung grapplings aboard 
and brought ’er hup all standing!” 

“ Well, leave her alone,” said the midship- 

man, “ and go about your business !— Are 
oua prisoner among these savages, young 
lady?” 
“I am, sir,” said Isabel, “and implore 
your protection. O sir, please take me to 
some civilized land!” 


“ Most assuredly, 1 will,” answered the 
midshipman. “I am the commander of yon- 
der ship, and will see you safely bestowed 
on board of her. You are very young, I per- 
ceive. How did you come here?” 

Isabel then gave a brief account of her 
adventures, saying, however, nothing of 
Raymond. 

ut presently the savages began to collect 
about the spot, and their belligerent manner 
told that something displeased them. At 
the first movement of Isabel with her com- 
panion toward the water-side, the warriors 
laced themselves in the way, and indicated, 
y signs, that they would not suffer the de- 
parture of their extraordinary captive. 

Roberts, flying into a passion, drew his 
sword, and was beginning to cut right and 
left, when one of the natives knocked him 
senseless with a club. A number of his 
men and officers were, however, by this time 
around him, and the party took shelter 
among a number of rocks between and 
around which stood a cluster of cocoanut- 
trees. 

Meanwhile others of the Weymouth's 
crew, who were on shore, collected near the 
scene, and for a time a kind of armed truce 
prevailed between the savages and their vis- 
itors. 

The midshipman soon began to recover 
from the effects of the blow, and as he did 
so his first thought was of Isabel. 

“Where is that girl?” he said to his 
mock lieutenant. “ Don’t let them get her 
back. I claim her by right of discovery. 
Such luck don’t fall to a man’s share every 
day. I wish to get her aboard the ship be- 
fore she discovers anything of our character. 
Then she won’t be able to help herself, 
willing or unwilling. I suppose she thinks 
me an honest fellow, wearing my soul out in 
the Queen’s service; but she is my queen 
for the present, and a | pons deal prettier 
one than I hoped to find among these sav- 
age islands.” 

“ The ship will send men ashore to help 
us as soon as she finds we are in trouble,” 
said the lieutenant. “I have ordered the 
men not to fire quite yet; but fire we must, 
after all, I suppose.” 

At this moment arose a fresh commotion 
outside the clump of cocoanut-trees, —a 
shout of exultation from the savages, ac- 
companied by a great waving of clubs. Is- 
abel, nestled close among the rocks, had 
caught every word uttered by Roberts; 

and instantly deciding upon her course of 
action, had sprung up, fled to the grim 

islanders, and thrown herself upon their 

mercy ! 

By this time, Roberts was in on his 

feet, although with his head sadly bruised ; 

and now a general battle was commenced; 
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the Englishmen firing what few small arms 
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they had with them, and the savages reply- 
ing with flights of arrows. 

hat portion of the crew which had at 
first collected in a position apart from the 
little natural fortress occupied by the mid- 
shipman, now succeeded in joining him; 
but it was a movement which gave little 
hope, as the whole party became immediate- 
ly hemmed in and placed in a state of siege. 

More than once the sailors sallied forth 
upon their enemies, but, encountering ten to 
one, were in all cases glad to retreat to shel- 
ter. Originally numbering about thirty men, 
they were soon unable to present more than 
two-thirds of that number at their bulwark 
of rocks and trees. 

But the most singular circumstance of all 
was in the fact that no aid came from the 
ship, which still had on board about one 
hundred men. 

This inaction on the part of the confeder- 
ate in guilt whom he had left in command, 
enraged Roberts beyond measure; and he 
vented curses without stint on the head of 
the ungrateful scoundrel who was indebted 
to him for the position he held, as much as 
were the marshals of Napoleon to “ the little 
corporal” for theirs. But silent and indif- 
ferent lay the Weymouth, as if all on board 
of her were deaf and blind. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
WHY THE WEYMOUTH WAS INACTIVE. 


was not long in discovering 
that many of the Weymouth’s crew 
were extremely disgusted with Roberts and 
his principal associates. They told him 
that, of the ship’s complement of sailors and 
mariners, not more than one-fourth had 
taken an active part in the mutiny. But 
these having so arranged matters as to take 
their shipmates wholly by surprise, the latter 
afterward passively submitted to the new 
order of things, many of them with indiffer- 
ence, and others reluctantly. The midship- 
man himself had no idea of the true state of 
the case, but supposed, as there had been 
no open demonstration against his proceed- 
ings, that the general sentiment of the crew 
was in his favor. 

“It is a shame,” thought the Yankee sail- 
or boy, “that this fine ship should be in 

ssession of such scoundrels. I will at 
east put my own life in the scale against 
their villainy, and we will see which weight 
will kick the beam !” 

The officers had been cruelly shut up in 
the place below called“ the bug,” — a kind 
of wooden e, the door of which was 
fastened with a padlock. This lock, Ray- 
mond believed, could at the proper moment 
be wrenched off with an iron marline-spike. 


As there was a lack of discipline on board, 
and much noise and confusion, his own 
movements were not very closely observed, 
and therefore, approaching the place of con- 
finement, he found opportunity to whisper to 
those within, — 

“Be ready at a moment’s notice. You 
have friends near you!” 

The stupid English sailors before the 
mast might have suffered the iniquity to go 
go on indefinitely ; but even in a few hours 
the influence of the brave Yankee boy was 
felt among them. He found that those who 
were ready for revolt against th's usurped 
rule were all acquainted with each other’s 
feelings. Biil would say, “Theer’s Tom, 
thinking summut;” and, Tom would remark,. 
“ Theere’s Jack, now, as doesn’t like this 
thing;” and so from one to another it went, 
until Raymond began to see that nothin 
was required but an uprising unitedly of all 
the well-disposed. 

But under the circumstances, no definite 
understanding could be arrived at with an 
large number of the men; and the boy felt 
that all would depend upon the manner of 
the beginning. This must be sudden, im- 
posing, and decided. Then friends would 
rally, and enemies be daunted. 

Some hope he rested upon the twenty 
savages, who still remained on board the 
ship, not daring to go ashore among their 
hereditary foes. With these savages he 
could converse in a language unintelligible 
to any of the Weymouth’s crew; and that 
his tawny friends would support him in his 
attempt, he had no doubt. Upon his ex- 
plaining to them the nature of the case, 
they heartily entered into his views. Yet as 
there was danger that their participation in 
the movement might alarm friends as well 
as foes, he charged them to make no dem- 
onstration until he should call upon them, 
and then to do exactly as he should bid 
them. 

But now a circumstance happened much 
in his favor. The fellow left in command 
of the ship had received orders,to send on 
shore the imprisoned officers some time dur- 
ing the day. Accordingly they were at 
length ordered on deck, and commanded to 
descend into a boat which was in waiting for 
them. They were nine in number. 

Raymond had confided his plan to a tew 
of the ship’s company, and these in their 
turn had hinted of it to others, As the or- 
der was given for the officers to the boat, he 
sprang upon the commanding mutineer, fell- 
ing him to the deck with a ‘belaying-pin, _ 
at the same time calling out, — 

“ Capt. Wales commands this ship! Let 
every true man help him! Down with the 
pirates !” 

The muskets of the marines were close 
at hand; and instantly the captive officers 
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sprang for them, as did also a dozen of their 
friends. The savages, following a direction 
which the boy had previously given them, 
armed themselves at the cutlass rack, and 
looked eagerly for further orders. 

“Those savages,” cried Raymond, “ are 
for the captain! They will harm none 
but his enemies! And now three rousing 
cheers for Capt. Wales from every hon- 
est heart!” 

Fully four-fifths of the crew hurrahed, 
and Raymond saw that the ship was won. 
Not another blow was struck ; for the prin- 
cipals in the piratical undertaking were now 
immediately deserted even by the few fore- 
mast hands who sympathized with them. 

Capt. Wales and his officers, taking pos- 
session of the ship, soon restored order; 
and as so large a majority of the men gladly 
returned to their royalty, it was not difficult 
to secure such of the confirmed and un- 
doubted mutineers as were not on shore. 
The number put in irons was only fourteen ; 
the captain promising to secure leniency for 
allthose of the crew not guilty of directly 
abetting the mutiny. 

The re-arrangement of matters on ship- 
board occupied nearly the whole day ; but in 
the mean time acanoe manned by savages 
from another part of the island, who knew 
nothing of the fight on shore, came along- 
side the vessel, and by means of these, to 
whom Raymond, as interpreter for the cap- 
tain, represented the condition of affairs, a 
communication was established with the na- 
tives on shore, whereupon Capt. Wales sent 
a detachment of men to assistin the capture 
of Roberts. 

The re-enforcement, however, was not re- 
quired; for the natives, just before its arri- 
val, breaking in on the mutineers, slaughter- 

ed every man of them among the rocks and 
trees at they had taken refuge. 


language was almost perfect, entering into 
familiar discourse with the people, soon 
learned the cause of this bloody tragedy. 
It was startling to be told that the young 
white girl whose presence had occasioned it 
was a prisoner brought the day before from 
the island so long made sacred to his heart 
by the sweetest of all associations. 

The captive must be Adelaide or Isabel! 
“Let me see her!” he cried. “You shall 
have cloth and tobacco and iron! You 
shall have all these pearls!” And he took 
from about his dress the pure white treas- 
ures he had brought up from the deep but 
two days before. 

This appeal was made to the principal 
chief, who thereupon led him to a hut at a 
considerable distance. 

He entered, and Isabel stood before him. 
For an instant she looked wonderingly into 
his face; then her brain seemed whirling; 
and, utterly overcome, she sank into his 
arms. 

Next morning beheld the Weymouth un- 
der-way and standing off from the island. 
Raymond and Isabel were on the quarter- 
deck. Capt. Wales and young Midshipman 
Percy were at their side. 

What a superb fellow was this British lad, 
— their beardless midshipman, whose face 
had at the very first glance so arrested Ray- 
mond’s attention ! 

“ And did you give them all your pearls?” 
said the captain to the Yankee boy. 

“Yes, sir,” said Raymond; “and I was 
sorry it was not the whole world full !” 

The blood mounted to Isabel’s brow; the 
captain smiled; and Midshipman a 
looked an enthusiastic but modest appro 

of the sentiment. 

But now to unravel the fate of Adelaide 
Arkwright was the uppermost wish of all. 


Raymond, whose mastery of the native 


For this — alive with apprehension, 
they stood rapidly on. 


EVER answer questions, in general 
company, that have been asked of 
others. 


Never, when traveling abroad, be over- 
boastful of your own country. 

Never lend an article you have borrowed 
unless you have permission to do so. 

Never attempt to draw the attention of 
the company upon yourself, 


NEVER. 


Never exhibit anger, impatience, or ex- 
citement, when an accident happens. 

Never pass between two persons, who are 
talking together, without an apology. 

Never enter a room noisily. 

Never fail to close a door after you if you 
found it closed, and never slam it. 

Never forget, that, if you are faithful in a 
few things, you may be ruler over many. 
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TILL Y’S ADVENTURE, 


BY MRS. S. 


ay LLY CLIFFORD was sitting one even- 
ing in the doorway of her humble home, 
an old brown farm-house, situated two miles 
away from the centre of the village of 
N——. She was wondering what made 
her father so quiet and sober of late, and 
why she caught her mother every now and 
then wiping away the tears with a stealthy 
hand. 

She heard their voices now, as they were 
talking in a low tone in the kitchen, and once 
in a while she caught the words, “ mort- 
Fase “ foreclosure,” “ejection,” and the 

ike, and she pondered very soberly upon 

their meaning. Pretty soon her father went 
out, to attend to matters at the barn, and her 
mother called to her to “come in.” 

“Sit down, my child,” she said, as Till 
entered. “] want to have a little talk wit 

ou.” 

The girl obeyed, rightly thinking that 
whatever had been troubling her parents of 
late was about to be revealed. 

“ We have been harassed greatly for some 
time now,” her mother began, “with the 
fear that we should lose our little home.” 

“Lose our home? Why, mother, I 
thought father owned it; that it was left to 
him by Grandfather Clifford.” 

“ So it was, dear; and your father received 
it free from incumbrance, but, in an evil 
hour, he put a mortgage of three hundred 
dollars upon it, in order to loan that amount 
to an old friend. Not long after the friend 
failed, and the debt was lost. The time for 
foreclosing the mortgage ended years ago; 
but kind Mr. Day, who held it, has said re- 

atedly, “Never mind, Mr. Clifford: as 
ong as you pay the interest, the money can 
remain invested in the house.’ He died, as 
you know, a few weeks since, and the nephew, 
who inherits the property, says we must pay 
the three hundred dollars before three 
months, or else leave the house.” 

“O mother! will it be possible for father 
to do so?” asked Tilly, anxiously. 

“There is only one hope. We have 
thought of a friend, about thirty miles from 
here, who may possibly let us have the 
money, and allow us to transfer the mortgage 
to him.” 

“I do hope he will, mother; it would be 
so dreadful to have to leave the old house.” 

“It will be as God wills,” replied Mrs. 
Clifford ; “but we must make every effort 
we can to save it. We think of taking the 
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journey iri our own wagon, to save expenses, 
and have decided to start tomorrow morn- 
ing. Yon will not be afraid to stay here 
alone through the day, will you? We have 
arranged with your Uncle John to come here 
and sleep the night we are away.” 

“ It will be dreadfully lonesome here with 
you both away, but I’m not the least afraid 
to stay, said Tilly, bravely. 

As they wished to take an early start in 
the morning. the family retired very soon 
after Mr. Clifford returned from doing his 
barn chores. 

Tilly awoke at sunrise, but found that her 
father and mother had been up already quite 
a while, and the preparations for their journey 
were weg A made. 

“ Don’t leave the house, except to go a 
short distance, and be very careful, Tilly, 
about fire,” said Mr. Clifford, as they drove 
away. 

Tilly gave the desired promise, kissed 
them good-by, and then went into the house, 
to forget her loneliness as best she could in 
doing up the morning housework. 

She had a long day, all to herself, and 
many a little piece of work that had been 
put by for a favorable time she managed to 
finish. In the afternoon she happened to 
think of an interesting book, which one of 
her school-friends had lent her a day or two 
before, and she sat down by the open win- 
dow to enjoy it. 

She was so absorbed in its contents, that 
she was startled when she heard a sweet 
voice say, — 

“ Shail I intrude'if I step in and rest me 
a few moments?” 

Tilly looked up, and a young 
fully dressed, stood before her. 


beauti- 
She had a 
sweet, winning face, and the most faultless 


grace of manner. She was instantly charm- 
her strange visitor, and quickly re- 
plied, — 

“ Not in the least. Walk right in.” 

The young lady took the chair offered, 
which was a cushioned rocker, and sank 
into its easy depths in utter weariness. 

“T was journeying with my friends,” she 
explained, “and somehow have strayed 
away from them, and we ’ve become sepa- 
rated.” 

“TI dare say they will find you,” said Tilly, 
hopefully, “and, in the mean time, you can 
rest here as long as you choose.” 

“ Thank you; this is such a clean, cozy 
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little home, it will be a real treat to stay here 
a while,” replied the young lady. 

The two _— were soon chatting as fa- 
miliarly as though they had always known 
each other. As it grew toward night, and 
the strange lady’s friends did not appear, 
Tilly wondered why she appeared so per- 
fectly easy about her situation. 

Not long after ten, the lady said, “If 
you will allow me to spend the night here, | 
will make some arrangement whereby | can 
meet my friends farther on.” 

“1 should be very glad to have you stay,” 
replied Tilly, “as my father and mother have 
gone upon a journey, and it will be pleasant 
to have company.” 

By and by Uncle John came in, and was 
introduced to Tilly’s visitor, who made her- 
self very agreeable to him, as she chatted 
about the crops and other matters that she 
thought would interest him. 

She retired quite early, and Tilly gave her 
the spare bedroom, which led out of the 
parlor. 

“Where did that young woman come 
from ?” asked Uncle John, as Tilly returned 
to the kitchen. 

She explained the story of her having 
become separated from her friends, and of 
seeking rest there. 

“It is rather of a strange statement, | 
should think,” Uncle John. 

“Do you think there is anything wrong 
about her, Uncle John?” asked Tilly, anx- 
iously. 

“1 cannot say there is,” he replied ; “ but 
there ’s a strange glitter in her eye once in 
a while, which I don’t like. I think she ’ll 
bear watching.” 

There were two bedrooms leading from 
the kitchen. Tilly occupied one, and Uncle 
John retired to the other, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford usually slept. 

About midnight Tilly awoke with a start, 
and thought she heard strange sounds in 
the kitchen. She crept out of bed, and look- 
ed through the crack of the door, which was 
ajar. There she saw a sight which froze 
her blood with horror. Her young - lady 
guest was standing by the table, clad in her 
night-dress, and wildly brandishing the carv- 
ing-knife, whose edge, every now and then, 
she would apparently try upon her finger. 

“Ha! she ’ll make a nice victim, won't 
she?” she muttered ; “her neck is so thin 
and white. The fiends tell me 1’ll have 
a fount of blood tonight. Ha, ha!” 

Tilly tried to scream, but she could n’t 
make a sound. To her intense relief Uncle 
John, who, as he afterward expressed it, 
“had not undressed at all, but had slept 
with one eye open,” rushed out of his bed- 
room and wrenched the knife from the fran- 
tic woman, seized her by, the arm, and 
marched her back to her room. 


By the time she reached there the fierce 
glitter had gone from her eyes, and she 
seemed docile as a child. Shutting her into 
her room and barricading the door, Uncle 
John returned again to the kitchen. 

In the mean time, Tilly had dressed and 
stood there, with a white face, awaiting him. 

“O Uncle John!” she cried, in a hoarse 
whisper, “I do b-lieve she meant to kill 
me ; what does it mean?” 

“Tt means, child, that the woman is crazy, 
and has probably escaped from some lunatic 
asylum.” 

“O dear! I’m afraid to stay here another 
minute, Uncle John, and, as for sleeping, 
I’m sure | shall not close my eyes again 

“Her madness comes on by spells, I 
think, and we won’t be troubled by her an 
more tonight. You go to bed, and I ‘Il 
keep watch the rest of the night,” said Un- 
cle John. 

Assured thus of safety, Tilly retired to her 
room, but she was too excited to sleep 
soundly, and only caught a short nap now 
and then. 

Next —— the young lady came out, 
daintily dressed, to breakfast, and looked 
and appeared so perfectly sane, that Tilly 
was almost fain to believe that the incident 
of the night before was only a horrible 
dream. She retired to her room as soon as 
the meal was finished, and while Uncle John’ 
and Tilly were consulting as to what should 
be done, they were startled to see a hand- 
some carriage, with a span of horses, drive 


A pale, anxious-looking gentleman: came 
hastily up the walk, and ‘knocked upon the 
door. 

“ Have you seen anything of a young lady, 
dressed in a black silk dress and sack, and a 
white hat, trimmed with lace and feathers ?” 
he asked, hurriedly. 

“ Yes, sir; she is here now,” said Tilly. 
“ Won't you come in and see her?” 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, fervently, 
Then, turning to the lady in rhe carriage, he 
called out : — 

“Dismiss your fears, my dear. Alice is 
here.” 

The lady soon after entered, and Tilly 
immediately conducted her to her daughter’s 
room. 

Upon her return to the kitchen, Tilly told 
the circumstances of the young lady’s ar- 
rival, and Uncle John related her midmght 
visit to the kitchen, and the muttered threats 
they had heard her make while holding the 
knife. 

“ My unhappy child,” said the poor father, 
in a broken voice, while the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. “She has been bereft of 
reason for the past three years, and been the 
inmate of an asylum until recently. Her 
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keepers thought she was so much better, 
they allowed her to come out and try a 
change. While we were riding slowly along 
yesterday, she suddenly leaped from the 
carriage and plunged into a piece of woods 
by the road. I followed as fast as I could, 
but she escaped me, and her mother and | 
have been suffering tortures of suspense in 
regard to herfate. She has spells of frantic 
thirst for blood. I shudder to think what a 
tragedy might have happened here.” 

“It was a narrow escape,” said Uncle 
John; “as it happened, there was no harm 
a and I am glad that your daughter is 

e,”” 

Soon after the young lady appeared, ac- 
companied by her mother, and dressed for 
her journey. As her father passed out of 
the door he thrust a bill into Tilly’s hands, 
with the remark, — 

“T owe you a debt of gratitude for shel- 
tering my daughter, and you shall hear from 
me again.” 

Tilly opened her hand, and a crisp five- 
dollar bill lay upon her palm. She had 
never owned so much money in her life be- 
fore, and she gazed at it in pleased wonder. 
How long the time seemed till night, for 
then she expected her parents home. At 
last they drove slowly into the yard, and 
from the expression of sadness upon both 
their faces, she knew their errand had been 
a fruitless one. 

“ Your father’s friend was unable to make 
us the loan, and he has come home feeling 
utterly discouraged,” said Mrs. Clifford, as 
she sank wearily into a chair. 

“I’m so sorry, said Tilly, with trembling 
lips ; ‘‘but it is n’t so bad to lose our home 
as though some one of us had been killed or 
gone crazy.” 

Then, as her father entered soon after, 
Tilly told all about the exciting events of 
the previous day and night. 

As they realized the danger that had 
threatened their only child, Mrs. Clifford 
exclaimed, 

“ You were right, Tilly, in saying that our 
trouble is not the worst that could befall us; 
we'll bear it with becoming fortitude, now 
that all our lives are spared.” 

A few evenings after, while the family 
were sitting together in the twilight, a neigh- 


bor, who had been to the postoffice, threw 
a letter into the open door. . 

Tilly lighted a candle, and her father gazed 
curiously at the direction and the post- 
mark. 

“Who can it be from?” he exclaimed, 
turning it over and over in his hand. 

“ Why, father, open it and see,” said Tilly, 
laughing; “that’s the quickest way to find 
out.” 

He did so, and a check for five hundred 
dollars fell out. 

“Here, Tilly, read it,” he said, with a 
trembling voice. “I can’t think what it 
means.” 


It read thus: — 


“Mr. CLIFFORD: DEAR Sir, — Havin 
obtained your name and address as I pass 
through your village the other day, I take 
great pleasure in sending you the inclosed 
check. It is only a slight return for the 
service your daughter rendered to my afflict- 
ed child. I beg that you will use this money 
for your own or her benefit, as you may see 
best. Yours truly, 

“HERMAN ST. CLAIR.” 


“© father,” said Tilly, ciapping her 
hands with delight, “that will pay off the 
ere and we can keep our home after 

“We can, thank God,” he said; “ what a 
merciful Providence sent that young woman 
to our door.” 

“God has many ways of bringing about 
the same result,” said Mrs. Clifford rever- 
ently. I have had faith to believe He would 
help us in our trouble, but I never dreamed 
it would come in the way it has. How can 
we ever be thankful enough?” 

A few days after the whole family went 
upon a journey, and when they returned they 
brought with them a clear title to the little 
homestead. After paying the mortgage they 
invested one hundred and fifty dollars in the 
bank for “Tilly; and the remaining fifty they 
presented to Uncle John, thus enabling the 
old gentleman to purchase some farm im- 
plements he had long needed. 

Tilly never forgot this lesson of her girl- 
hood, or the lesson of God’s watchful care 
over us which it taught her. ; 
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Answers to September Pussles. 
43-— Knox; Iris. 
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AdA 47-— F-owl. 48. — F-rank. 
49. — Foil. 50. — Illustrated Poems. 
51. — Musar, Rusma. 52.— Termor, tremor. 
§3-— Truce, cruet. 54 — Trust, strut. 
55-— Peso, pose, epos. 56. — Pamper,pampre. 
57-— Prason, parson. 58. — Pokal, polka. 
59. — Racy, Cary, cray, cyar. 
60.— Gala, alga. 61. — Sleid, slide, sidle. 
62. — “ Poverty breeds strife.” 


63. — Zriple Cross-Word Enigma. 
In start, not in run; 
In three, not in one; 
In annoy, not in strife; 
In drum, not in fife ; 
In letters, not in word ; 
Whole, a fish, a plant, and a bird. 
Cora A. L. 


64.— A Diamond. 
A letter; a convulsive sigh; to drive back; 


worldly; filled with people; retarded; subse- 
quent; a color; a letter. BEECH Nut. 


65.— Jnverted Pyramid. 
Across. — A tree; ripens; an observer ; to shut 
up; a letter. 
Down. —A letter; a verb; a cup; a small par- 
ticle; those who are speechless; in a row (obs.) ; 


al oun; in like manner; a letter. 
a personal pronoun ; ; _ il 


66.— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 
A sylvan god; to cry out; fanciful; moist ve- 
getable matter. 
Primals, counterfeit; finals, a large mass of 
stone; connected, a kind of clover. Knox. 


68.— A mudhole into a kind of tune. 
69. — A variety of chiastolite into an animal. 

71.— A rough, quadrangular stone into a por- 
tion of houses the 
72.— A magician into frolic. 

73-— A thorny shrub into France. A 
get an ogre. 
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74.— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of seven letters.] 

A female name; a Scripture proper name; a 
cross-beam ; one of the United States; a junction 
of currents. 

Primals, odd; finals, an animal; connected, a 
sentence in which the ideas become less striking 
at the close. Puit A. DELPHY. 


75-—A Square. 
A fish; a girl’s name; a boy’s name; wild ani- 
mals ; a plant or herb. VINNIE. — 


76.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of twelve letters, 19 the 
name of a noted man. 
The 1, 11, 2, 12, is to entreat. 
The 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, is a sly fraud. 


The 8, 9, 10, is a female. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before Oct. 10, we will send a 
novelette; and, for the second-best list, a num- 
ber of the “ Lakeside Library.” 

Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ha L. Smith, 
Machias, Me.; Katie Smith, Boston, Mass.; Del- 
monte, Bellfair Mills, Va.; English Boy, West 
Bethel, Me.; Willis P. Hendrick, Richville, N.Y; 
Ned Hazel, Aurora, Ill.; Esther, Worcester, 
Mass.; and Ida May, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Prize-Winners. 

Delmonte and Katie Smith for the largest list 

of answers. 


Transpositions. 
67.— Transpose a crowd into Hades. 


I. Dear’s fine p»zzles shall appear. 
RUTHVEN. 
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_ EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


CLARA. — Don’t take any stock in a man who 
says that he has never loved with all his heart. 


A. E. A.—Glad you thought better of your 
request. In the fall we will look over two or 
three. 


C. M. B.— Your poetry is not as good as your 
intentions. Your “Love's Photograph ” will not 

pear in print, as we do not like the style or the 
rhymes. 

Miss H.— We will comply with your request, 
although you give no reason for it. It is not for 
our interests to omit the name, for it is a favorite 
with our readers. — 

C. H.— Your promptness is only excelled by 

ur courtesy. We fancied that you were too 
busy with affairs of the heart to respond so read- 


ily to all demands upon your pen. 


Mrs. E. E. B.—You always write a pretty 
poem, and therefore all that you send to us is ac- 
ceptable. Your lines are smooth and musical, 
and worthy of being set to music. 

E. O. T.— Your poems would be cheap at five 
dollars if any one wanted them. We did not, and 
so returned them. We had to pay a little extra 
postage ; and so did you, we hope. 


A. C. C.— We return your verses, as they are 
not suitable for our magazine, and you would not 
care to see them in print after a literary friend 
had criticised them in your presence. 


K. T.— The Wovelettes which we publish are 
the best-selling books in the country. They are 
handsomely illustrated, and the reading matter is 
exciting and good, and in some cases historical. 
’ ‘We can supply all demands at fifteen cents a 
number. 


F. M. M.— We have no doubt but that your 
story of California would be quit¢ interesting, 
and will examine it some day, but not just at 
present, as the weather is not quite up to the 
mark for hard labor, and after a lengthy vaca- 
tion. 

HENRIETTA. — BALLOU’s MAGAZINE must be 

used to be appreciated. Ask your friends to 
interest themselves this fall, and Jet us see if the 
circulation cannot be raised to a hundred thou- 
sand copies a month. We should be content at 
that figure. 

Justine. — The paper in Boston that is mak- 
ing the most m at the present time is the 
Herald. No one knows how much it makes; 
but the sum must be a large one. We should be 
willing to exchange establishments, and would 
not charge any od 

W.— Wait and see what improvements we 
shall make in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE the next 


year. Two of the best stories we ever published 
will be commenced in the January number, and 
run through for six months or more. We do not 
like to boast; but, really, our magazine is not ex- 
celled by any publicatior in this country. 


A. H.— We can supply all back numbers of 
BALLOv’s MAGAZINE, on application at this office, 
at the usual price of fifteen cents, and send them 
postpaid. There are few newsdealers who care 
to keep back numbers of any publication; so the 
best way is to write to us, and state what you 
want, and we will forward by return mail. 


ADVERTISER. — Mr. J. Walter Thompson of 
New York is our advertising agent, and he will 
give you all information that you can desire for 
terms and amount of space. He makes a spe- 
cialty of magazine advertising, and is the most 
ery Fag agent in the business. See and talk 
with him by all means if you have a great project 
under way, and desire publicity such as only ad- 


vertising can give. He understands his business, 
for he was educated up to it. 


AN ACTIVE YouNG Lapy.— We do not know 
of a public resort, hotel, or summer place, where 
you would not find things tedious, and in man 
cases ladies are better off at home. But they will 
go; and now young men have learned that they 
must keep away from summer hotels, or incur 
such expenses as they can ill afford. Ladies 
want excursions, drives, dancing, picnics, and so 
forth; and the men have to foot the bills or be 
called mean and cheap, and so they have grown 
selfish, and camp out, or else go to farmhouses. 
There is no help for it. 


PuBLic DEeBT.— We do not think that you 
need give yourself the least uneasiness about the 
public debt. It will be paid in due time, and the 

oss amount will not come out of your pocket. 

aniel Webster at one time, and after a good 
dinner and generous wine, said that he would pay 
the public debt himself, and out of his own pock- 
et, at the same time he was borrowing from his 
friends, or those who would lend him money. 
The reduction of the public debt in July was 
about ten million dollars, as much as we shuuld 
like to be worth. 


BLANCHE.—No one can be more sorry for 
our misfortune than the publishers of BALLovu’s 
They have been burned out, and 
know all about the losses incidental to a big fire. 
Our hope is that you will not lose heart, and that 
fortune will yet smile on you. We know of a 
man in this city who a few years ago could not 
buy a peck of potatoes, and pay for them in cash; 
and now he is worth two or three millions, and is 
what the French would call vive a gogo, — that is, 
living in clover, — and you should see the airs 
his wife puts on. They are immense. 


INVISIBLE INK.— During the war in India 
some years ago, important correspondence was 
catried on by English officers by means of the 
use of rice-water as a writing fluid. On the ap- 
plication of iodine, the writing became visible. 


How SLEIGH-BELLS ARE MADE. — It has no 
doubt been a mystery to many how the iron ball 
inside of sleigh-bells got there, and it is said to 
have taken considerable thought on the part of 
the discoverer before the idca struck him. In 
making sleigh-bells, the iron ball is put inside a 
sand core just the shape of the inside of the bell. 
Then a mould is made just the shape of the out- 
side of the bell. This sand core, with the jinglet 
inside, is placed in the mould of the ptr and 
the melted metal is poured in, which fills up the 
space between the core and the mould. The hot 
metal burns the.core so that it can all be shaken 
out, leaving the ball within the shell. Ball valves, 
swivel joints, and many other articles, are cast in 


the same manner, 


ORIGIN OF AMBER. — Nearly two thousand 
years ago, Pliny, the naturalist, wrote that amber 
was the fossil resin of an extinct cone-bearing 
tree, and modern science can say of it but little 
more. The original amber-producing forest prob- 
ably reached from Holland over the German 
coast, through Siberia and Kamtchatka, even to 
North America. One of the most celebrated de- 
posits is on the peninsula of Samland, a portion 
of Prussia, nearly surrounded by the Baltic Sea. 
The northern part ot this region, constituting the 
aha icp of Brusterort, is hilly, and the coast 

anks are often from a hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet high. At one time all the amber 
found here, even by the peasants in ploughing, 
belonged to the German Government ; the finder, 
however, receiving a tenth of its value. For a 
piece in the Berlin Museum, weighing eighteen 
pounds, the finder is said to have received a thou- 
sand dollars. During stormy weather, when the 
waves beat violently against the coast, a great 
quantity of amber is washed up. The total year- 
ly product, however, is apparently on the de- 
crease, and so the price of amber is on the in- 
crease. Professor Zaddach, of Konigsberg, con- 
cludes that the trees yielding the amber resin 
must have grown upon the green-sand beds of the 
cretaceous formation, which at the time formed 
the shores of estuaries where the lower division 
of the tertiary accumulated. Immediately over 
the amber-producing strata rest the brown-coal 
beds, the fossil plants found in which differ en- 
tirely from the amber-bed flora. Many insects 
and plants are found embalmed in the amber. 
Over cight hundred species of the former have 
been named, and upward of a hundred and sixty 
of the latter. 


Horses. — There is nothing more fatal to the 
horse than disease to the feet and legs; for, once 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


a horse loses the power of traveling, he is use- 
less, except for the stud, and even then he or she 
is worth but very little. The buyer should insist 
on driving the horse rapidly on a hard road, and 
if there is any lameness in him it will crop out 
immediately. When white hairs are discovered 
in small spots, except on the face and feet, they 
are signs of wounds; and wounds of greater 
depth are often proven by bare spots, where the 
roots of the hair have been destroyed. If white 
spots are seen on the knees, it is morally certain 
that the horse has at some time or other broken 
his knees by falling ;. but this is nothing if it be 
healed, as it does not cause unsoundness. Stil, 
a horse that has fallen once will in all likelihood 
fall again, and it is best to pass on all such. 
When examining the legs of a horse, the buyer 
should stand with his face broadside to the horse, 
and see whether he stands with his legs straddled, 
or with all drawn under his belly, or stands with 
the natural proportion of his weight on each leg 


squarely, or whether he favors one leg more than 


another ¥ placing it in a position where no 
weight is thrown on it. A horse may, from acci- 
dent or impatience, point a toe forward once or 
twice: but he should instantly be brought back 
to his former position; and, if he is then found to 
favor the same foot, there will be cause for suspi- 
cion, and, if it is the toe of the sore foot, it ma 
be put down as disease of the coffin-bone, whic 
is almost incurable. If the horse has ever been 
foundered, he will show it by throwing both front 
feet forward, and stretching the hind feet back- 
ward; and, if he stands with all his feet drawn 
together, he is sure to be gone up. Should he 
bend his knees forward, and his legs become 
nervous, it is certain that he has been knocked 
all to pieces by hard driving or overwork; but if 
he stands squarely and truly, leaning his weight 
on all his legs, then it may be taken for granted 
that he is all right as far as his pins are concern- 
ed. Curbed horses, or those having hocks curb- 
ed shape, are. to be avoided: but an old horse, 
that has done his shate of work without being 
curbed, must not be thrown aside because he has 
curby hocks; for, if his early hard work did not 
bring them out, there is no danger that he will 
doso now. The purchaser must now stand facing 
the horse’s head, and observe whether the horse 
moves his legs regularly, without favoring one or 
the other, and see if he is knock-kneed or bow- 
kneed. If either, he is always sure to strike one 
leg with the hoof of the other; a bad and often 
dangerous fault. Cat-hammed horses are those 
whose hocks are drawn in; and this is a sign of 
weakness. This examination being over, the 
buyer will look to the several legs for marks of 
unsoundness, such as splints, ringbones, and dam- 
aged sinews in the fore-legs; and bone, blood, or 
bog spavins, curbs, thorough-pins, and ringbones 
in the hind-legs. These are the points that the 
buyer should look at; but; even if he is a good 
jeder my advice is never to buy without a guar- 
anty that all is right. 
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PEARL’s WHITE GLYCERINE etrates the 
skin, and removes all faults of the complexion. 
Try Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


To TAKE ouT Spots. — The yellow stain made 
by the oil used on sewing machines can be re- 
“moved if before washing in soapsuds the spot is 
rubbed carefully with a bit of cloth wet with am- 
monia. 


HorsForp's ACID PHOSPHATE. — For dyspep- 
sia, mental exhaustion, and so forth. I have used 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a number of cases 
in which it is recommended with — effect. 

Noblesville, Ind. J. I. Rooker, M.D. 


APPLE PuppING.—A loaf of stale bread, 
steamed twenty minutes before dinner, sliced, 
spread with stewed apple, and a little butter, 
strewn with sugar, and browned lightly in a quick 
oven, makes as good a pudding as any one would 
like, with either hard or liquid sauce. 


SAUCE FoR CUTLETS.— An ounce and a half 
‘of butter, half an ounce of flour, a gill and a half 
of cold water, a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, and a little pepper and salt. First melt 
the butter in a small saucepan, stir into it the dry 
flour, add the water, and stir until it boils. Let 
it boil two minutes. Add the pepper, salt, and 
sauce. Serve the cutlets on a dat disk, pouring 
around them the sauce. 


BAKED APPLES WITH SiRuP. — Materials: 
half a dozen apples, half a pound of moist sugar, 
and a little cinnamon, cloves, or nutmeg. t 
the apples — washed, pared, and cored —into a 
deep pie-dish, half filled with water, and add the 
above ingredients. Let all stand in a hot oven 
until the apples are soft and brown, and the sirup 
thick. When cold, place them in a glass dish, 
pouring the sirup over them. 


Cuow-CHow.—A peck of tomatoes 
chopped fine; sprinkle a cupful of salt over them, 
and let stand over night; in the morning drain in 
a colander, add eight green peppers chopped 
fine, and a cupful of white sugar; cover with vin- 
egar, and boil twenty minutes. Chop fine six 
large onions, the white part of two bunches of 
celery, and three or four red peppers. Add to 
the other ingredients, when cool and drained, a 
cupful of mixed mustard, whatever spice you like, 
and a pint of grated horseradish. Put into a 
fight jar, cover with cold vinegar, and tie down 
tly. 


PARKER-Hovust ROLLs. — Two quarts of sift- 
ed flour, and’a large tablespoonful 


-butter; .rub 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


the butter and flour together, and put in a deep 
dizh; boil a pint of milk, and set it away till cool; 
add two tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar to it, a lit- 
tle salt, and half a — of yeast. Make a 
hole in the centre of the flour, and put all togeth- 
er, working in gradually. Knead well, and set 
away till morning in a cool place. Knead again in 
the morning, form in small rolls, and bake in a 
hot oven fifteen or twenty minutes. The more 
they are kneaded, the better they will be. Use 
no more flour: their delicacy depends on this. 


CHRISTMAS PLUM PuUDDING.—A pound of 
suet, chopped, but not too fine; a pound of cur- 
rants; a pound of raisins, stoned; four eggs; 
half a nutmeg, ted; an ounce of citron and 
lemon peel, shred fine; a teaspoonful of beaten 
ginger; half a pound of bread-crumbs; half a 
pound of flour; anda pint of milk. Beat them 
together, and by degrees stir in the flour, then 
the fruit, suet, and spice. Use as much milk as 
will mix it together very thick; then take your 
cloth, dip in boiling water, and squeeze dry. 
While the water is boiling fast, put in your pud- 
ding, which should boil five hours at the least. 


SNow-FLAKE CAnpDy. — This article is known 
by various names in different parts of the coun- 
try. It first came from Boston during the year 
1876, and was called “ Boston chips,” “ centennial 
candy,” “ Florentine candy,” and so forth. It is 
simply sugar boiled to the hard-crack or candy 
height, flavered, and tinted, if you please, to any 
desired color. It is then poured upon a marble 
slab which has been greased slightly. As soon 
as it has become cold enough to handle, the edges 
are turned in, and the batch, folded in a mass, 
placed upon the hook, and pulled, after which it 
is run through a machine composed of a pair of 
iron rollers set very close ‘together, so that the 
candy comes out as thin as a wafer, and five or 
six inches long. 


STEWEB SWEETBREADS.— When they are 
washed, and all bits of skin and fatty matter 
have been removed, cover with cold water, and 
heat to a boil; pour off the hot water, and cover 
with cold until the sweetbreads are firm; if they 
are required to be rich, lard as for frying before 
putting them into the second water, but they are 
more delicate with the pork left out; stew in a 
very little water; when they are tender, add for 
pone sweetbread a heaping teaspoonful of butter 
and a little chopped parsley, with pepper and 
salt and a little cream; let them simmer in the 
gravy for five minutes; then take them up, send 
to the table in a covered dish, with the gravy 
poured on them; by adding a glass of wine, the 

avy will be made very rich; take the sweet- 
ae out. before putting in the wine: boil up 


once, and pour over the gravy. 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


MAUD MULLER. 


Maud Muller, on a mild March day, 
Vowed she would move on the first of May. 


Not but the house she occupied . 
With modern improvements was supplied. 


But when on the paper her eye she set, 
And saw the advertisements ‘To Let,” 


Her comfort died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast, — 


A longing that well-nigh drove her mad 
For a nicer house than the one'she had; 


A basement kitchen without a flaw, 
{ And a room for her husband’s mother-in-law; 


' A parlor eighteen by twenty-three, 
And a sunny, airy nursery. 


She. rented a house by no means bad, 
one she had. 


And hunting, packing, and moving day 
Were she to turn her gray. 


And as en an upturned tub she sate, 
In the new house, dusty, desolate, 


She heard the truckman, not “‘ with care,” 
Dump down a basket of crockery ware. 


She mourned, like one of all hope bereft, 
For the cozy dwelling she had left, 


And to herself, in accents saddened, 
Whispered softly, “‘1 wish I had n’t.”” 


Then to boss truckman she took her way, 
Sighing, ‘‘ I ’ll move again next May.” 


Alas for Muller! alas for Maud! 
For chipped veneering and shattered gaud! 


Heaven pity them both, and pity us all 
Whose wives to questing houses fall! 

F f all sad words e’er written 

The sadd idest are these : “ This Rad To Let.” 


Ah! if the house she occupies. 
On earth no woman satisfies, 


In the Hereafter the angels may 
Build her one where she ’Il care to stay. 


“TI see,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, as she laid 
the paper down,—“I see that we are to have 
rising, followed by falling, barometer, with north- 
east to northwest winds, and higher or lower 
temperature, with clear or partly cloudy weather, 
and light rains. How is it they contrive to tell 
so accurately about the weather? Do you under- 
stand it?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Spoopendyke. “They 
do it by observation. They have a man out West 
observing, and a man down East who observes, 
and fellows observing around in different parts 
of the country. They put all their observations 
coagther, and we know just what it’s going to 


“TI suppose that ’s what makes the wind so dif- 
ferent every morning. When one man’s temper- 
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ature is rising, another’s is falling; and, when 
one’s is clear, all the rest are partly cloudy, 
with ”— 

“No, they a’n’t. Each observer sends in what 
he observes: and then the chief makes up his 
mind, from those reports, what the weather will 
be. Can’t you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, rubbing 
her elbows. “If one sees the barometer rising, 
and another sees it faliing, and it’s cold in one 
pre and cloudy in another, they all say so. But 

should think when one hits it the rest would be 
awful mad.” 

“What would they get mad about ?” demanded 
Mr. Spoopendyke. “You don’t imagine that 
they all get together, and fight it out, do you? 
They take the weather from different points, 
and combine it, and then parcel it out among the 
different regions. For instance, if it snows in the 
East, and is warm in the West, they strike an 
average for the lake region. Now, what is the 
average between heat and snow?” 

“Rain,” cried Mrs. Spoopendyke, delighted 
with her sagacity. “I see how it is now. They 
take what is usually going on, and equalize it all 
over the country. ’m glad the Democrats 
were n’t elected. 

“Why so? What have they got to do with 
it? Ly you think that a barometer is a politi- 
cian 

“No. But if the Democrats had been elected 
they would have to change it all around, would 
n’t they? And the South would have got the 
best share. That ’s what the Repub” — 

“ Blast the Republicans! They ’ve got no more 
to do with it than you have. You ’ve got an idea 
that they throw the barometers and observers 
into one end of a steam engine, and the weather 
comes out of the other. They don’t make the 
weather. The weather makes itself. It is the 
only self-supporting thing about the government. 
And these signal-men only watch it, and tell what 
it’s going to be.” 

“T sup then, when these observers all get 
together, and talk it over, that it is called a storm- 
centre, is n’t it?” 

“ That’s it,” shouted Mr. Spoopendyke. “You 
‘ve got the weather now. All you want now is 

our name my on the handle, and the sprin 
roken, to an umbrella. They don’t talk it 
over, they don’t tell all they know, and it is fixed 
up in Washington. They agree on it there, and 
then they telegraph it all around everywhere. It 
is generally l¢ in Manitoba, and sent down 
de is it?” asked Mrs. S ndyk 

“ How wide is it?” as rs. Spoo ¢, 
deeply intereeted. “ Because, if it is ate big, 
I should think they might stop it.” 

“Wide! It’s just about a foot wide. Just a 
foot. Just about as wide as your measly infor- 
mation. How ’re they going to stop it? Think 
it jaws the sleeping-car uctor because there 
’s only an u rth left? Well, it don’t. It 


hires a horse,” howled Mr. Speependytes “and 
the only way to stop it is to build a fence around 
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it. There was some talk about burning the last 
one; but the wood was wet.” 

“Well, my dear, you need n’t get angry about 
it,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke soothingly. “I onl 
thought there might be some way they coul 
make some arrangements about it. think 
storm-centres are horrid, and the observer in 
Manitoba must have a hard time. If he has to 
observe much in the winter, he must be nearly 
frozen.” 

“Does any human being know what you ’re 
thinking about ?” raved Mr. Spoopendyke. “Do 
you suppose he goes around with a spy-glass, 
looking behind rocks? Think be prowls around 
all night with a lantern, huuting up storm-cen- 
tres? Got an idea that he runs around under 
the bed with a broom, like a married woman I 
know of, and, when he catches a centre, pulls him 
out by the leg, and observes him? He don’t do 
anything of the sort. He has ’em in to spend 
the evening with him, and gets them drunk, and 
finds out what they ’re up to. Understand it 
now? All you want is to whirl around twice, 
and squeak nights, to be a weather-vane.” 

4 I did n’t know how they did it,” quoth Mrs. 
Spoopendyke complacently; “but I see now. If 
the Prohibitionists had been elected, he could n’t 
have done it, and we would have been in a bad 
way. Now that I understand it, I'll learn the 
indications every morning. How does a barom- 
eter rise and fall ?” 

“ With jack-screws,” thundered Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. “Sometimes they haul it up with a stump- 
machine ; then they drop a carpenter’s shop upon 
it. When it gets very low, they blow it up with 
gun-cotton. Once in Dakota it got so high that 
they had to dig a hole, and ram it down with a 
spile-driver. Got it now? Begin to see through 
it? What you need is a box of pills and a co- 

An r. Spoopendyke jum out of the 
house like a conical shot, aud banged the door 
after him. 

“I never quite understood it before,” solilo- 
quized Mrs. Spoopendyke, speculating as to 
whether she would put the plume on the side or 
the back of her hat; “ but, now that he’s explain- 
ed it to me, I wonder that they don’t observe by 
steam. It must be awful hard.on the poor 
men.” 

And, having decided about, the -—~ Mrs. 
Spoopendyke filled her mouth with pins, and 
crawled under the bed in search of her thimble. 


Man’s life is a game of cards. First it ie crib 
bage. Next he tries to go it alone at a sort of 
cut, shuffle, and deal pace. Then he raises the 
deuse, when. his mother takes a hand in, and, 
contrary to Hoyle, beats the little joker with her 
five. Then with his diamonds he wins the queen 
of hearts. Tired of playing a lone hand, he ex- 
presses a desire to assist his fair partner, throws 
out his cards, and the clergyman takes a ten-dol- 
Jar bill out of him on a pair. In the morning, 
when he hugs the coverlet closer, she turns % 
down, and orders him up to.build the fires. Like 
a knave, he joins the clubs, where he often gets 
high, which is low too. If he keeps straight, he 
is oft-times flush. He grows old and bluff, and 
sees a deal of trouble, when at last he shuffles 
off his mortal coil, passes in his checks, and is 


raked in by aspade. Life’s fitful game is at last 
ended, and he awaits the summons of Gabriel’s 
trump, which shall order him up. 


CARMEN CULINARIUM. 


Lady mine, since you are rich in 
Charming culinary lore, 

Let me enter, too, the kitchen, 
here I never was before. 
Teach me arts of frying, boiling, 

How to make the Pot-au-fex. 
I shall be centented toiling 
There with you. 


Teach me to dress dainty dishes, 
Soups and curries with their rice; 
How you crisp those little fishes 
Known as whitebait in a trice. 
You make omelets that would lure a 
Hermit into wild excess : 
You ’re a neat hand at a Puree, 
All confess. 


Men may come, and also men go, 
As the Laureate has told; 
But, with fowl 4 a Marengo, 
Will affection ne’er wax cold. 
Slices of a Severn salmon 
Well may serve to fan the flame; 
Sweetbreads of the tender lamb on 
Sauce 


Better far than arts zsthetic, 
Crewel-work and peacock fans, 
Are those studies dietetic 
Carried on mid pots and pans. 
This is woman’s true position, — 
In the kitchen’s inmost nook; 
And a lady’s noblest m’ssion 
Is to cook. 


The other night, old man Wickle and his wife, 
while walking along the street, going home from 
a mite society, engaged in a quarrel. 

“T’m not going out with you any more, Sam- 


uel,” said Mrs. Wickle. “ You are too old a man 
to cut up the way you did tonight. The idea of 
an old man, who has the rhenmatism so bad that 
he can’t put his socks on mornings, going to a 
mite meeting, and cavorting and romping as you 
have done tonight! I say that it’s a banding 
shame!” 

“Tt xd have rheumatism,” replied the old man, 
“but I have n’t got dyspepsia. I don’t growl 
and snap at everybody. You have been growing 
worse for the last ten years. If you did n’t have 
me to pick at, I believe you ’d die.” 

“T won’t walk with a man that acts like a rhi- 
noceros.” 

“ How does a rhinoceros act?” asked the old 
man, thinking that he would catch her on natural 
history. 

“ Acts like a fool! that ’s how he acts!” 

And Mrs. Wickle walked rapidly away, leaving 
the old man several paces behind. 

He finally caught up just as a young man came 
walking along. 

“You are walking pretty fast,” said the old 


man. 

y wife made no reply, but walked faster 
still. 

“It ’s clouding up,” he said. “ Must be going 
to rain.” 

The old woman made no reply; and the young 
man, who had been observing matters, thought 
he took in the situation. - 

“You old villain!” he exclaimed, addressing 
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old Mr. Wickle, “what do you mean by attempt- 
ing to thrust your company on a lady who does 
n't want you! It’s becoming too frequent for 
ladies to be insulted on the streets by loafers. 
Stand back !” 

And the young man struck at Wickle. 

Mrs. Wickle clubbed her umbrella, and ex- 
claimed, — 

“That ‘s my husband. Don’t you dare to 
strike him.” 

And she dealt the young man a most _ undigni- 
fied blow, that made him see matters in a new 
light — and stars. 

Mr. Wickle, encouraged by his wife’s strike for 
the union, jumped on the young man, and held 
him while the rattling ribs of the faded green 
cotton umbrella fell on the young man’s head 
and shoulders with a noise like that of falling 
hailstones. 

“Samuel,” said the o!d woman, after the battle 
had ceased in the triumph of the right of a mar- 
ried couple to settle their own troubles in their 
own way, — “ Samuel, nobody can break up our 
domestic felicity.” 

“No,” was Wickle’s stern reply. “When a 
man tries to destroy the domestic happiness of 
my household, he catches the consolidated power 
of wrath.” 

And the loving couple pane their way home- 
ward as happy as though they were but just re- 
turning from having the nuptial knot tied. 


“Guess I won’t take in the school today,” said 
a boy with a morning paper in his hand. 

“Why not ?” 

“ Oh, Concordia has fallen off ten cents, and I 


don’t dare to show up until it begins to pick up 


again.” 

“ Why, what have the fluctuations’of Concor- 
dia got to do with your studies ?” 

“A good deal. My teacher has a hundred 
shares of the stock, and when it falls off a few 
cents we all catch it heavy. I keep my eye on 
the list, and when there’s a break you bet I don’t 
go to school. I play sick. Golly! how she bast- 
ed me the time Mount Diablo busted down to two 
dollars! When it was sellin’ at twenty she was 
as good as pie. I was the first feller that got on 
to the break, and I told the boys of my class that 
if she did n’t sell there ’d be the devil to pay. I 
heard Uncle Frasar say it was a good short, and 
I never slept a wink for a week. I grabbed the 
paper the first thing every morning, and when I 
saw her keel down to sixteen I skipped it to the 
hills. Lord! how she did bang Johnny Dobson 
around that morning! I was in hopes the blast- 
ed mine would pick up; but the water got in the 
lower levels, and I knew we were in for it. She 
licked somebody for every dollar it dropped. 
After it struck eight dollars, it picked up a little, 
and we had time to get well. My mother’s been 
patching my trousers ever since the big break in 
Sierra Nevada; and if the market don’t take a 
turn pretty soon I’m goin’ to quit the public 
school, and go to work on a ranch.” 


“Dance!” said the young lieutenant. “By 
Jehosaphat! I ’ll become the best dancer in the 
city. Hang it! I don’t want to go out West, and 
fight Indians; and if I become the favorite dancer 


do you suppose the Senators’ daughters will let 
their pas permit me to be sent away? Not any!” 


The following remarks have been remarked 
time after time at all our “tony” weddings, and 
will continue to be remarked again and again on 
all such occasions. 

“ Here she comes!” 

“ Pretty, is n’t she ?” 

“ Who made her dress ?” 

“Ts it Surah silk or satin ?” 

“Ts her veil real lace?” 

“ She ’s as white as the wall!” 

“ Wonder how much he ’s worth ?” 

“ Did he give her those diamonds ?” 

“He ’s scared to death.” 

“Ts n’t she the cool piece !” 

“ That train ’s a horrid shape.” 

“Ts n’t her mother a dowdy !” 

“ Are n’t the bridemaids homely ?” 

“ That ’s a handsome usher.” 

“ Has n’t she a cute little hand !” 

“ Wonder what number her gloves are.” 

“ They say her shoes are fives.” 

“Ts his hair parted in the middle ?” 

“ Wonder what on earth she married him for!” 

“For his money, of course ” 

“Ts n’t he handsome ?” 

“He ’s as homely as a hedge-hog.” 

“ He looks like a circus clown.” 

“No: he’s like a dancing master.” 

“ Good enough for her, any way.” 

“ She was always a stuck-up thing.” 

“ She 'll be worse than ever now.” 

“ She jilted Sam Miller, did n’t she?” 

“No: he never asked her.” 

“He ’s left town, any way.” 

“There! the ceremony has begun.” 

“Ts n’t he awkward !” 

“ White as his collar.” 

“ Why don’t they hurry up?” 

“ Did she say she would ‘ obey’ ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ What a precious fool!” 

“There: they are married.” 

“ Does n’t she look happy!” 

“ Pity if she would n’t.” 

“ Wish I were in her place.” 

“ What a handsome couple!” 

“ She always was a sweet little thing.” 

“ How gracefully she walks!” 

“Dear me! what airs she puts on!” 

“T would n’t be in her place for a farm.” 

“T ’ll bet those jewels were hired.” 

“ Well, she ’s off her father’s hands at last.” 

“ Does n’t she cling tightly to him, though!” 

“ She has a mortgage on him now.” 

“ Hope they ll be happy.” 

“ They say she ’s awfully smart.” 

“ Too smart for him, by a jugful.” 

“There! they ’re getting into the carriage.” 

“ That magnificent dress will be squashed.” 

“ The way she does look at him!” 

“1 bet she just worships him.” 

“ Worship te fiddled! she’s only making be- 
lieve.” 

“It’s kind o’ nice to get married, is n’t it ?” 

“No: it’s a dreadful bore.” 

“ Was n’t it a stupid wedding!” 

“ What dowdy dresses !” 


never go to another.” 
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“I’m just suffocated.” 
“Ti to death.” 

“ Glad it ’s over.” 

“O dear!” 

And so forth. 


“IF WISHES WERE HORSES.” 
wishes were horses,” dearie, 

our beautiful snow-white c! 
Bounding with life and pride! 
Straight as the flight of an arrow, 
Swift as the flash of a spear, 
We ’d travel for ever and eve, — 
“If wishes were horses,”’ dear. 


To the top ef the sunset mountains, 
Ere they flicker and fade away, 
To the dusky halls of the twilight, 
To the flush of the new-born day, 
To the silent stars of midnight 
As they shine in the darkness clear, 
We ’d ride like the flight of a fancy, — 
If wishes were horses,” dear. 


Through billows of Western prairies, 
And dazzle ef arctic plains, 
Through perfume of Southern roses, 
And mists of the sweet spring rains, 
Abreast of the echoing thunder, 
ith the quiver of lightning near, 
We ’d ride in the van of the tempest, — 
“ If wishes were horses,” dear. 


And into the lives we cherish 
To brighten their clouded skies, 

Bring smiles to the sweet, pale faces, 
And light to the saddened eyes; 

To bring them a message of comfort, 
And whisper a word of cheer, 

Oh! how we would gnilop and gallop = 


“If wishes were horses,’ 


“ Will you do something to oblige me?” shyly 
asked a beautiful young woman of a timid young 
man whose acquaintance she had just made at a 
small social gathering. 

“ Anything that I can in honor, miss,” he re- 
plied, blushing. 

“Well,” said she, in soft, purring tones, “ come 
into the back parlor, where it is dark, and sit on 
the sofa with me, and let me rest my head on 
your shoulder, and you pretend to whisper in my 
ear, — only don’t blow, because that tickles, and 
I can’t laugh, for my heart is very sad, and, be- 
sides, this new dress is very tight,— and, when 
anybody looks, you can draw your arm away, —I 
forgot to say I wanted you to put it around my 
waist,—and Ill see if I can scare up a little 
blush.” 

“ But, my gracious, honored miss,” stammered 
the young man, after:hastily dividing 4 into 1881, 
and it was not leap year, —“my 
goodness! before all these people? and I am al- 
ready engaged, and your father” — 

“Hush! I know what I ’m up to,” replied the 
artless girl. “I’m engaged too,—to that young 
man over there talking to the waxen-faced thin 
with somebody else’s hair all over her forehead. 
I want to stir him up, bring him down to busi- 
ness, make him come up to his milk, — that ’s 
all.” 

The young man said that a load had been lift- 
ed from his m, and aided her to the best of 
his ability; so well, indeed, that in three-quarters 
of an hour the true betrothed got his girl into the 
library, demanded an explanation of her shame- 


less conduct, was softened by her tears, called 
himself a brute, asked if she could ever forgive 
him, and promised to behave better in future. 

And how did the young girl reward the yo 
man who had hel er to this benolnenet 
Why, she never said another word to him all the 
evening, and indeed never mentioned him except 
to say to her reconciled lover, — 

“ Alonzo, coudd you have been so stupid as to 
think I could see anything to admire in such a 
mutton-headed clown as that?” 


If there is a merchant who can sell goods at 
any price he chooses to fix on them, Rube Hof- 
fenstein, who keeps a clothing and shoe store, is 
the man. 

A few days ago, a customer entered his estab- 
lishment, and inquired, — 

“ Have you any low-quarter gaiters ?” 

“Certainly, my frient. I haf any style you 
vish, unt someding dot vos neat unt vil last all de 
summer-dime oudt. Now, here vos a bair off 
eg vot is made off Prussian ledder, de best 

int dot vos known, und I dinks dey vill suit you. 
Subbose you dry dem on.” 

“ All right,” replied the customer. 

“Vait, my frient, unt I ’ll but a leedle bowder 
in. Now dry dem. Ah! what better shoe you 
want dan dat? It vits shust as if somepody dake 
your measure.” 

“Tt’s too tight across the instep,” said the cus- 
tomer, rubbing the spot with his fingers. 

“It vill sdretch, my dear sir,” replied Hoffen- 
stein persuasively. “Dat ledder vas made ex- 
bressly for sdretching.” 

“ But the shoe pinches my toes also,” said the 
customer. 

“Dot is nodings. It vill go ’vay de virst dime 
it gets vet. You don’dt vant to puy a bair off 
shoes more as dree sizes doo pig, undt go around 
de ladies mit your veed lookin’ like a gouble off 
railroadt scrabers. It vouldt pe a shame, you 
know.” 

“ What do you ask for the shoes?” 

“Only seex tollar.” 

ee that ’s too much.” 
“Vell, my tear sir, you must regollect dat dem 
shoes vas made off Prussian ledder, undt dat Jed- 
der is sgarce. My ungle vot lifs dere wride me 
last veek, undt say dot ledder vas so sgarce dat 
dey don’t make harness mit it any longer.” 

“T’ll tell what I’ll do,” said the customer, 
examining the shoes closely. “1’ll give you four 
dollars.” 

“ My gr-r-r-racious! a Prussian-ledder shoe for 
four tollar ven it gost me more as fife tollar undt 
vivty cendts laid at our depot down, undt de 
brofit on dem don’t pay for de gas. My gr-r-r-ra- 
cious! vat ’s de matter mit de beoble? Do you 
you know, my frient, dot my own fodder vas in 
de retail shoe pusiness, und he soldt de same 
gind off shoe for four tollar, und vot you dink pe- 
come off him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Vell, my tear sir, he shust gept on selling dem 
Prussian-ledder shoes for four tollar dill he got 
so boor de hogs eat him.” 

“ Well, I’m not going to give six dollars for 
the shoes,” said the customer, moving toward the 
door. “They are not worth it.” 

“Holdt on, my friend,” said the Jew. “Let 
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me think a bit. I vill led you haff dem shoes for 
Th worth it. I will 
“No. are not t. ve 
four and a half.” or 
“Vell, my frient, take dem along for four tollar 
unt a haff; but it vas vicked. All righdt, sir. 
Here is my gard. Gall aronndt again some oder 


tay. 
The customer paid for the shoes, and, taking 
his eee left the store. 
“ Herman,” inquired Hoffenstein of his clerk, 
“ vat vas de gost brice off dem shblidt horse-led- 
der shoes I shust sold de shendleman ?” 
“Von tollar undt a half, sir.” 
“ Mein cracious, Herman! dink how small de 
brofit vas. If pizness, you know, Herman, don’dt 
ot any petter py de vinter-dime, it vill preak all 
e shtore up.” 


“TI suppose you are very glad that your hus- 
band is entirely cured of his rheumatism ?” said a 
physician to a fashionable Galveston lady. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I — I ought to be; 
but from now on we will have to guess at the 
weather, or buy a barometer, if his bones quit 
aching before a damp spell.” 


. 


Mr. Rufus Weathersby Hicks, of Oshkosh, is 
now ninety years of age, and in robust health. In 
response to our inquiries as to the methods b 
which he has managed to keep himself in suc 
condition, he has written the following letter, 
which we publish for the benefit of the public. 

“In the first place,” says Mr. Hicks, “I have 
always been careful to sleep with plenty of air in 
my bedroom. The practice of sleeping in a vac- 
uum will gradually undermine the strongest con- 
stitution. I have found great advantage, too, in 
sleeping in bed, and not on the wash-stand or 
across the towel-rack. My grandfather used to 
say that the towel-rack was even more dangerous 
to sleep on than the mantelpiece. 

“Upon rising, I always ge at once into the 
bath-tub, no matter how cold the weather is; and 
I sit there, thinking whether I shall turn the wa- 
ter on or not. Generally I conclude not to do so. 
But the exercise of climbing in and out of the tub 
does me much good. Before breakfast I pass an 
hour or so in parsing. I have become so skillful 
now that I can tell an adverb clear across the 
street, and no amount of disguise can hide a per- 
sonal pronoun from me. Sometimes, when I 
weary of grammar, I take a quiet game of Pussy 
wants a Corner, or practice looking cross-eyed at 
the clock. This last amusement always gives me 
an 

“But a moderate breakfast is best. A man 
does n’t want more than two or three watermel- 
ons, a hind-quarter of lamb, a peck or two of 
oysters, or a bucketful (of course a small bucket) 
of pickles for his first meal. Eat slowly. Allow 
at least a minute to a watermelon; and, when 
gunwads are introduced into the hash, be sure to 
spit out the stones.” 

This is not clear, but Mr. Hicks undoubtedly 
means well. 

“ After eating, the system needs a rest. I ge 
off to some quiet place, like the cistern, or t 


chimney-flue, and try to compose my mind. And 
sometimes I sing. It is admirable for strength- 
ening the lungs; and the chimney-flue develops 
the sound wonderfully. Last Wednesday I 

‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ up the chimney-flue so ef- 
fectively that it brought out the fire brigade, 
= threw old Mrs. Hopkinson’s hired girl into 

ts. 

The old man’s mind seems to be wandering 
meet but he is evidently trying hard to tell the 
truth. 

“A little later in the day you want exercise to 
stimulate the circulation. Sometimes I carry the 
piano up and down stairs two or three times, or I 
open and shut my umbrella seventeen or eighteen 
hundred times, or brush my hair for a couple of 
hours, or go out and dig potatoes with a lead- 

ncil. I used to spank the baby; but now I 

ave no baby small enough to spank. My young- 
est child is forty-seven, as red hair, md is in 
ihe Legislature. 

If he is in the Legislature, it is positively cer- 
tain that a spanking would do him good. But 
we do not understand that reference to red hair. 
It is not pertinent to the subject. 

“And now, in my old age, I look back upon 
the years of a well-spent life ; and as I wheel my- 
self about my garden in a wheelbarrow, lookin 
at the logarithms growing upon my vines, an 
watching the prepositions climbing upon the trel- 
lises basking in the sunshine, while the pelicans 
gambol about the ”— 

But this is enough. Mr. Hicks is gradually 
ceasing to be lucid. Pelicans never gambol, and 
we have some doubts about that wheelbarrow 
performance; but the reader who wishes to live 
till ninety, and become a hoary old fellow, may 
possibly study Hicks’s epistle with profit. 


Elderly Coquette (after the party).—“ And I 
’m sure you sat up ever so late, 
@ e 


on us over. w I should like to have hid 
myself behind a screen, and heard it all!” * 
Horrid Boy. — “ No, you would n’t.” 


ASIDE. 


The house with thunders of applause 
Had echoed and re-echoed o’er 
So ceaselessly that scarce a pause 
Had lapsed ’tween encore and encore. 
The sweet soprano’s mimicked love, 
The darling tenor’s weight of woe, 
Had gushed in gleeful notes above 
The scale, or groaned in those below. 


The tenor’s kisses on the lips 
Of the soprano in his arms 
Would have discounted Abbott’s quips, 
Or filled a prude with dire alarms, 
But, as the “ business” of the stage 
Went on apace ’tween Brown and Jones, 
They stood aside, and chaff did wage 
In grumbling, sotto-voce tones. 


“Your breath tonight is” — “ Yes, I know,” 
The tenor interrupted her: 
**T ate some onions; but — although ”— 
The sweet soprano, with a purr, 
Said, “‘ Don’t apologize, I pray: 
’T would tickle me almost to death: 
The onions, I feel free to say, 
Are an improvement to your breath.” 
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